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Tue habit of calling names is in general inclined to become 
unseemly, but in philosophical discussion it is peculiarly 
confusing and mischievous. Scarcely less so is another per- 
formance which is, however, commonly supposed to be a 
proof of scholarship and of.acquaintance with the history of 
reflective thinking. I refer to the current practice of assign- 
ing different writers on philosophical subjects to so-called 
“schools of philosophy,’’ or to some one of the great masters 
as his pupils or followers. Thus in wordy battles the rank 
and file of thinkers are flattered with the name of some field- 
marshal prominent before the public at the time. No doubt 
philosophers, whether of the chair or of the popular forum, do 
really learn something from one another ; indeed, that, under 
the stress of ambition for a reputation for originality, they 
learn so little and come to so little agreement is a misfortune 
rather than a source of pride. No doubt, also, the great 
majority of would-be philosophers, as well as the unpretend- 
ing multitude, must be dependent on the good few for their 
inspiration, their insight, and perhaps in large measure for 
their opinions. Otherwise there could be no continuity or 
real development to the reflective thinking of the race, and 
the many could never receive the benefits arising from the 
special talents or the rare genius of the few. 

Much of the same objection applies to the greater propor- 
tion of the teaching of philosophy and of the history of 
philosophy in the college and university curricula of to-day. 
It inevitably results in a pretence of “knowledge about” 
rather than a genuine “knowledge of”. An experience of 
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more than thirty years with hundreds of pupils has con- 
vinced the writer that dictating lecture-notes or giving out 
lessons in text-books, which attempt to summarise the 
opinions of the philosophical masterpieces and to classify 
their authors into schools, is not oniy a vain, but is a posi- 
tively misleading, way of teaching the history of philosophy. 
There is only one way to know what a philosopher has 
thought, and that is the way of the unprejudiced and thought- 
ful study of what that same philosopher has said,—and this, 
of course, as much as possible in the light of its sources in 
preceding thought and in its own historical environment. 
All this is as true of the second-rate and the third-rate 
thinkers as it is true of the very few whom their posterity 
has agreed to call of the first rank. 

There is probably no other subject of controversy about 
which, and no other word under the cover of which, there 
has been more of this deplorable confusion and consequent 
inner bitterness and outward contempt than the subjects 
covered by the word “rationalism”. So worn-out and an- 
tiquated does all this seem to the student of history, as it 
was illustrated and indeed made lurid by the theological 
writings of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, that 
it could scarcely make valid claim to occupy our atten- 
tion at the present time, were it not for the fact that Prag- 
matism has just recently renewed the confusion and stimulated 
an equally vain aud fallacious contention under a seemingly 
different but essentially identical form. In those centuries 
Rationalism was opposed to orthodox theology ; it was even 
considered antithetic to all religion,—in the one case, as 
naturalism, in the other, as either out-and-out materialism or 
a materialistic pantheism. It was then identified rather 
than contrasted with a certain form of empiricism, out of 
which, in fact, it sprang. The experience of man with the 
world of things, as this world was becoming known to modern 
science, was thought to contradict at least some of the 
dogmatic beliefs of the Christian in his use of the Scriptures 
or as doubtfully embodied in one or more of the creeds of 
Christendom. Thus a bitter controversy arose between 
rationalised empiricism and entrenched theological dogma- 
tism. Singularly enough, the now current attacks on so- 
called rationalism seem, too often, to take the form of an 
unrationalised and emotional and rather dogmatic empiricism. 
What philosophy has been accustomed to regard as the most 
clearly established conclusions of the world’s reflective think- 
ing, on a basis of experience, is now assailed in the name of 
experience. 
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Strictly speaking, the words rationalism and rationalistic 
are properly used in philosophical terminology only as applic- 
able to a certain method of exploring and ascertaining truth. 
Whenever they are used as applicable to the content of truth 
supposed to be thus ascertained, they are either misused or 
should be understood with a caution. In violation of this 
caution, for example, Pragmatism borrows the words, with 
all the opprobrium attaching to them in certain quarters, from 
the theological controversies of one and two generations ago, 
and in the name of empiricism holds up to ridicule and scorn 
many of the tenets of philosophy which were thought to be 
established on an empirical basis against the reigning dog- 
matism of that distant time. But rationalism is no more 
antithetic to empiricism than it is to idealism, or to realism, 
or to supernaturalism, or even to pragmatism. One might 
seem more justified in opposing it to scepticism ; although it 
has almost invariably been identified with the most danger- 
ous forms of scepticism when it has attempted to apply its 
method in a too unrestricted way to the problems of morals 
and religion. But on the one hand, one can neither theologise 
nor philosophise without some scepticism; and on the other 
hand, too much scepticism undermines all the authority and 
destroys all the work of reason, whether it be within the 
field of philosophy or theology, or even of the positive 
sciences. 

Suppose, again, that we oppose rationalism to dogmatism ; 
and, indeed, dogmatism is its most consistent and avowed 
opponent. Still scepticism, empiricism, liberalism, etc., may 
easily be just as little rational, just as truly dogmatic, and 
even just as stupidly irrational, as the most pronounced 
dogmatism in theology can be. But the perfectly indisput- 
able claim, when fairly and generously interpreted in the 
light of a scientific psychology, that reason is man’s only 
organon of knowledge in the form of scientific and philoso- 
phical truth, affords no guaranty whatever for the establish- 
ment of any particular truths as advocated by any individual 
group of so-called “scientists,” or school of philosophers. 
Neither does the organon itself afford a method perfectly 
fixed in all its details and incapable of improvement through 
all time. It is not necessary to espouse the Hegelian dialectic 
in order to validate the confession that human reason itself 
is undergoing a process of development. If we must, in a 
sort of unholy zeal to combat certain errors masquerading in 
the name of rationalism, make distinctions of an opprobrious 
sort in rationalistic method, perhaps there is nothing better 
than that of a German theologian, himself an avowed rationa- 
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list of the old school, some seventy-five years ago. “There 
are now,” said this German professor to a young American 
of inquiring mind, “ three kinds of theologians at Halle—the 
Rationalists, the Irrationalists, and the Hurrah-tionalists.” 
But what opponent of Rationalism, either then or now, would 
willingly be classed with either of the two last named ? 

That Rationalism is a method, indispensable for the as- 
certainment of truth in every sphere of human belief and 

_ knowledge, and that the verbal advocacy as well as the verbal 
rejection of it, the employment of it in attack or in defence 
of any particular system of opinions—scientific, philosophical, 
or religious,—is no mere squabble over the meaning of a 
word but a significant fact of history, might be demonstrated 
at any required length. Indeed, as I have already indicated, 
it would scarcely be worth while to call attention to the sub- 
ject had not certain candidates for popular favour as affording 
new and easy solutions of the world-old and world-wide 
problems of reflective thinking, instead of showing a courteous 
manner toward other thinkers and a sincere willingness to 
place themselves upon a sound rational basis, revived the 
former confusion of thought and the unseemly and unprofit- 
able practice of calling names in philosophical discussion, 

It is not my purpose, however, to write an essay in the 
history of philosophy or of theological controversy. Refer- 
ence to two or three significant facts must suffice. When 
Wegschneider, for example, ‘‘an acknowledged and highly 
respected authority on the systematic theology of the Rationa- 
lists,” states its positions in terms of its doctrine of method, 
he says things which may need some modification or further 
explanation, but which can not be substantially controverted 
or denied. ‘‘ We must,” says this authority, ‘follow strenu- 
ously the norm of reason rightly applied, as of the highest 
faculty of the mind. . . . As to that which is said to be 

‘above reason,’ the truth of which can by no means be 
understood, there is no possible way open to the human mind 
to demonstrate or affirm it.’ But when the same writer 
asserts: ‘‘The persuasion concerning the supernatural and 
miraculous, and at the same time immediate revelation of 
God, can not be reconciled with the idea of God eternal, 
always consistent with himself, omnipotent, omniscient, and 
most wise,” he makes a statement which must be tested by 
his own method and which, as coming from an “authority ” 
is no more necessarily true than any dogma one might choose 
from the most high-and-dry old-fashioned orthodoxy. 

At the other end of the line, it is a curious fact that Lord 
Becon spoke with contempt of the Rationalists because, 
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RATIONALISM AND EMPIRICISM. 5 


“like the spiders, they spin all out of their own bowels”’. 
Yet he proceeded at once to ask for ‘‘a philosopher who, like 
a bee, hath a middle faculty [sic], gathering from abroad, but 
digesting that which is gathered by its own virtue’. What 
name shall we give to this ‘middle faculty”? Is it, as 
faculty, apart from reason, out of reason, or one form, or 
element, or manner of the functioning, of reason? The 
sensitiveness of the earlier opponents of Rationalism to being 
charged with a complete opposition to the use of the rationa- 
listic method is almost ludicrously illustrated by the following 
quotation from a champion of orthodoxy: ‘‘ Are those en- 
thusiasts who profess to follow reason? Yes, undoubtedly, 
if by reason they mean only conceits. Therefore such persons 
are now commonly called Reasonists or Rationalists to dis- 
tinguish them from true reasoners or rational inquirers.”’ 
How familiar this sounds in the ears of one accustomed to 
the querulous tones of some of the present-day opponents of 
so-called Rationalism. 

Since the progress of modern science and modern philosophy 
has modified or abolished the conceptions of nature and the 
supernatural, reason and revelation, creation and evolution, 
God personal and God immanent in the World of things and 
souls, as pairs the members of which are wholly antithetic 
and reciprocally exclusive, the old bitter and often indecent 
controversy between theological orthodoxy and so - called 
Rationalism has in most quarters largely passed away. It 
seems a pity to revive its confusion and its temptation to 
bitterness in the very field from which, above all others, it 
should be most zealously excluded—the field of systematic 
philosophy. Here, indeed, if nowhere else, the rationalistic 
method is imperative, is the only method available, not to 
say fruitful of results. 

Most of the more intelligent opposition to the use of the 
rationalistic method in philosophy has arisen from a false 
psychology of cognition and an imperfect epistemology or 
theory of knowledge. This statement, too, admits of being 
verified by a resort to history. Rationalists and anti-rationa- 
lists alike virtually rely on reason as the final court of appeal 
in the validating of knowledge and opinion ; albeit each over- 
emphasises some one of the varied forms of its functioning 
to the depreciation or exclusion of the others, and is more 
intent upon securing ready and uncritical acceptance of the 
dogmas it is proclaiming in the name of reason than of giving 
itself, or securing from others, a patient and unprejudiced 
examination of the particular reasons on which these dogmas 
are assumed to be well founded. On the one hand, some of 
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the older Rationalists would have all truth, including the 
most mystical of alleged religious truths, tested by a process 
of induction from facts of general verification as facts. Among 
such sources of truth these reasoners were loth to admit facts 
of religious faith or moral ideals or spiritual intuitions. With 
them the world could be rationally interpreted only as a me- 
chanical system ; and for this knowledge the highest authority 
is Sense-perception rationalised by logical processes. Others 
of the same party-name would regard reason as an organon 
of truth in some sort distinct from sense-perception and of 
higher authority. But a more haughty form of Rationalism 
claimed for reason the title to a faculty quite above the under- 
standing (or, as in Coleridge’s case, seemingly opposed to 
understanding), a place or store-house of the categories, or 
‘‘elementary concepts,” or “ fundamental notions,” from 
which in a demonstrative way the ultimate nature of reality 
might be deduced. 

‘Now this last form of Rationalism, when its method is 
applied to religious truth, is very closely allied to Mysticism, 
one of the chief opponents of the older forms of Rationalism. 
The ground of this intimacy between the two is not difficult 
to discover. For Mysticism makes large use of the plain 
man’s insights under the influence of emotion and the ‘“‘ will 
to believe”’; and this is what modern Pragmatism is fain to 
do. So far as method is concerned, however, theological 
mysticism was, and Pragmatism is, rationalistic in a one-sided 
and imperfect way. But the most awkward and thoroughly 
culpable Rationalists of all the thinkers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries were those very theological dogma- 
tists who were the bitterest opponents of the theological 
liberals of the same day. They made use of rationalistic 
methods in all their most restricted and inconsequential forms, 
no less than three times over—and often many more. For, 
in the first place, only by use of reason could they establish 
proofs on which to repose faith in the Scriptures, so as to 
find in these Scriptures an infallible source of truth, whether 
such truth seemed reasonable to other minds or not. In 
the second place, only by further use of reason could they 
tellin any particular case what these Scriptures meant ‘to say. 
In the third place, only by much more intricate and doubtful 
use of rationalistic methods could these same reasoners develop 
from the Scriptures a system of theology which, according to 
their claim, must be received as articles of the Christian faith. 
But we shall subsequently see that this is almost precisely 
what the modern opponent is doing in its somewhat too rash 
and vituperative attack on so-called Rationalism. 
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Now all this way of regarding the nature of the reasoning 
faculty in man is psychologically false, and the controversy 
of which it is productive can never advance the cause of 
philosophical truth. Reason, whether regarded as applied to 
phenomena by science according to its special technique, or 
as the process by which we gain knowledge or opinion in 
matters of ethical, philosophical and religious truth, is no 
single or simple faculty. It is a process, complex and co- 
operative of all the so-called faculties, in every act of its 
functioning and as applied to every kind of truth. Sense, 
imagination, memory, ratiocination or relating activity (never 
more than half- and scarcely ever so much as half -con- 
scious and intentional), instinctive impulses, rational insight 
or intuition, vague and more pronounced emotions, partly 
stimulating, partly regulative, formal compliance with the 
categories, or general and racial principles of human cogni- 
tion,—all these and yet other elementary forms of function- 
ing can be analysed out of the simplest exercise of reason in 
its search for truth. None of them is unimportant ; none of 
them is ever dispensable. 

As understood in this vague and complicated but psycho- 
logically true way, it is at once evident that reason is man’s 
only organon for the discovery and explication of scientific or 
philosophical truth. Indeed, we do not speak intelligently 
of it when we treat its past services in every form of truth- 
seeking with contempt ; nor do we speak piously of it when 
we set its functioning in antithesis to inspiration and its de- 
liverances touching matters of religious faith in antagonism 
to revelation. But the depths of misapprehension would 
seem to be reached when we begin to decry Rationalism 
in systematic philosophy as the antithesis of a reasonable 
Empiricism. 

Empiricism that has not been subjected to the testing and 
elaborating activity of reason furnishes no truth at all. An 
unrationalised empiricism is not philosophy, is not science, 
is not ordinary knowledge. Indeed, such a mental attitude is 
inconceivable as a cognitive affair. The speculative insights 
of Neo-Platonism, the intellectwelle Anschawung of Schelling, the 
mysticism of Pistis SopuHtA, and the vagaries of Christian 
Science, can no more find entrance to the self-consciousness 
of the one who experiences them, than can the propositions 
of the Euclidean geometry or the generalisations of physics 
and chemistry, without clothing themselves in rational forms. 
Their truthfulness, if by this we mean any measure or man- 
ner of conformity to reality, must somehow be rationalised, 
must be made acceptable to the common reason of mankind. 
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The same thing is an essential condition of the communi- 
cation and propagation of every species of truth. It must be 
subjected to the processes of reason, must take on rational 
form, in order to be statable or communicable. But especially 
unseemly and even ludicrous is it to approach the discussion 
of controverted problems in philosophy with a denunciation 
of Rationalism. If any one proposes such discussion with me 
and begins it by way of calling me a Rationalist, what can I 
say better than, ‘‘ You’re another ” ? otherwise, how can we 
come together on common terms, not to say, meet on the 
same levels? To discuss this is to appeal to reason, to a 
reason that is common to all those who take part in the 
discussion. All claims to the content of truth—call this 
content realism or idealism, scepticism or dogmatism, ortho- 
doxy or infidelity, empiricism, rationalism, or even pragma- 
tism—all must appear before the same court, all must abide 
by the verdict of this same court. But this court is always 
sitting, never ready rashly to reverse its decisions, ever ready 
to receive new evidence in science, new views in philosophy, 
“new light to break forth from the Word of God” 

No doubt, a large part of those impressions and activities, 
in the appreciation, influence, and control of which life es- 
sentially consists, do not come by the way of logical pro- 
cesses, and are exceedingly difficult or even impossible of 
statement in logical formulas. Much of what we experience 
transcends the comprehension of our own reasons; the 
sources and elements of much of this experience rarely or 
never rise above the threshold of consciousness. But when 
I discover, and also when I state, this important truth, I am 
rationalising some of the data of my complex experience in 
order to make up a more complete and satisfactory account of 
my experience as a whole. Doubtless, also, in social life and 
in the spheres of morals, art and religion, a larger allowance 
must be made for the play of unrecognised and unreasoned 
emotion, the envisagement of intuition, the wish or more 
definite intent to have reality construed in a certain way, 
somewhat too regardless of scientific proof as to what its 
construction actually is. And the benefits of a certain su- 
premacy of so-called practical over more definitely theoretical 
interests, within these spheres of human life and conduct, 
may properly also be recognised. We may find ourselves 
justified by all this in the belief—or even, as [ am quite ready 
on grounds of reason to maintain, in the knowledge—that it 
is not by scientific induction alone, but also by artistic insight, 
moral adjustment, and religious faith, we know what the 
World really is. But all this, and much more of the same 
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kind, does not in the least degree warrant the opposition 
between Rationalism and Empiricism, on which those prag- 
matisticallv inclined so much insist, and of which they are so 
very proud. For not one of these statements can be verified, 
expressed, or communicated, otherwise than by the rationa- 
listic method and with confidence in the functioning of reason 
as the organon of truth. The war-whoop with which this 
new form of empiricism greets the ears of the rationalist can 
be interpreted only as a challenge from some other rationalist 
to come half-way and meet him on coinmon ground. On 
this common ground, not Bacon’s “‘ middle faculty’ but the 
full-orbed rational nature of man as it rises by its experience 
of its own failures and successes toward the likeness of Uni- 
versal Reason, will decide the battle and award the prizes of 
victory. 

The inconsequential character of the attempt to set up a 
principled opposition between Empiricism and Rationalism 
as systems of philosophy is made conspicuous the moment 
we attain correct notions as to the nature and aims of syste- 
matic philosophy. What philosophy expressly tries to do is 
just this—to bring about some unity within and over the 
varied fields of experience. As given or achieved at first- 
hand, all our experiences are individual, concrete, not coming 
under the category of truth in the sense of co-respondent to, 
or representative of, either ourselves or other selves or things. 
But this is not knowledge ; indeed, it is not experience in the 
more appropriate meaning of the term. Whether we accept 
any conceivable theory of so-called innate ideas or categories, 
or deny all such theories, in either case the concrete, individual 
items, the elements, of cognition must be rationalised before 
genuine cognition can take place. The rationalising process 
may have been done for us by our ancestors or by nature, or 
it may have been done by us in the forgotten ways and times 
of infancy, but in any case, without the functioning of reason 
no knowledge comes to man. As by the growth of reason 
and the succession of its functions as receiver and achiever 
of truth, the world of ordinary and so-called practical know- 
ledge becomes unified, so is it in still higher degree with 
the functioning of reason in the development of the positive 
sciences. This unifying work of reason culminates in the 
attempt to form some at least partially verifiable ideal of the 
World as a whole. Such an attempt we call philosophy. It 
can never be anything more than a well-selected, well-defined, 
and well-arranged system of opinions which shall interpret 
Reality in terms of human ideas. The method of systematic 
philosophy, I repeat, is therefore essentially rationailistic, and 
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its conclusion is necessarily some form of an Ideal. To 
oppose Empiricism, as respects its method, to Rationalism, 
or as respects its conclusions to Idealism, is entirely to mis- 
take the nature and aim of systematic philosophy. But this 
is what Pragmatism persistently does. 

Let us for the moment, in part at least, assume the 
correctness of the conception of traditional Rationalism as to. ‘ 
the “ stuff’’ or material out of which has been constructed 
the man of straw that is so vigorously attacked by the modern 
Empiricism. Rationalism consists of certain principles, or 
generalisations concerning being and knowledge, which are 
thought by those who advocate their truthfulness to embody 
the experience of great numbers, or of the entire race. But 
these principles are, as a matter of necessity, arrived at by 
use—logical or inconsequential, convincing or fanciful—of 
the rationalistic method only as applied to the facts of ex- 
perience. They are therefore just as truly, if not as self- 
consciously and avowedly, empirical, in the meaning that 
they have their roots somewhere in some kind of experience, 
as the baldest kind of self-conscious and avowed empiricism 
can possibly be. Indeed, just as there is only one method of 
ascertaining the truths of science and philosophy, and this is. 
the patient and skilful use of reason, so there is only one 
source of these same truths, and that is the experience of the: 
same rational being whose reason furnishes the method. 

Moreover, as has already been indicated, this experience is 
never given at first hand, so to say, in the form of a know- 
ledge of laws, general forms and relations, or universally ¢ 
applicable principles. It is always, also of a necessity which 
is born of the very unalterable nature of things and of minds, 
some one’s individual, concrete experience, with a definite 
when and where, and given or achieved in some one specific 
form. This is as true of the intellectual intuition of the 
Absolute, if such a fact of any one’s experience is admitted 
ever to have taken place, as it is of my sense-perception of 
yonder tree or fixed star. But, on the other hand, facts of 
moral intuition, facts of artistic appreciation, facts of religious 
inspiration, facts of philosophical generalisation, facts of meta- 
physical belief, however vague and tenuous, have as worthy 
claims to form the empirical basis of man’s science and_phil- 
osophy as any class of facts can possibly have. Indeed, the 
general, if not universal prevalence and persistence of some 
of these facts makes them particularly noteworthy for sub- 
mission to the process of rationalising in the interests of 
science and philosophy as well as of the improvement of the 
practical life. 
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We may go much farther than this in our exposu re of the 
mistaken claims of the new Empiricism to represent the 
welfare of man on either the theoretical or the practical side, 
as against a barren and worn-out Rationalism. 

Among all the facts of human experience there are none 
more important and instructive than those derived from a 
study of human history; and among these facts, those dis- 
played by the development of man’s reflective thinking are 
by no means the least important and instructive. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that of all classes of generalisations 
in the fields of human knowledge and opinion, these have the 
most profound and extended empirical basis. For example, 
the progress of centuries of scientific investigation and of 
reflective thinking has evolved the conception of a Universe 
which has some sort of an ideal unity, a oneness of forces 
and laws underlying an enormous variety of individual and 
specific forms. And when we add to the facts from which 
the physico-chemical sciences make their generalisations, 
those other facts to which the students of ethics, esthetics, 
and religion, are wont to make their appeal, we think ourselves 
warranted in cherishing, as rational, the belief that this same 
Universe is the source and embodiment of man’s ethical, 
esthetical and religious ideals. This conception of the World, 
and of Reason as immanent in the World, and of man’s reason 
as the organon of Divine Reason, is the grandest of all con- 
ceptions that has engaged the mind of man. It has its gaps, 
its ragged edges, its as yet unproved assumptions, its power 
or powerlessness to stir some of the more temperamental 
sentiments, and to invoke some of the higher and least 
sensuous forms of intuition and of faith. It is, however, a 
structure of reason achieved through long stretches of ex- 
perience on the part of the most thoughtful and cultured 
spirits of the race. It is the rationalised experience of 
millions of individual experiences. And what shall one say 
in its behalf, when it is assailed as rationalistic and contrary 
to a wise and carefully guarded empiricism? What better 
can one say than this: ‘‘I am indeed a rationalist, but I 
am also an empiricist. I am trying to use the reason God 
gave me to interpret, not only my own experience but also 
the experience of the race ; and not only in my own behalf, 
but also in the behalf of the race. What, then, are you 
trying to accomplish ; and by what method are you trying to 
accomplish that which you wish to accomplish? If we 
differ, however widely in our conclusions, let us not seek 
refuge under the cover of names.” 

In truth, the new empiricism which calls itself Pragmatism 
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is not new in respect of any either of its denials or its 
positive claims. In its substantial features it is a passing 
phenomenon which has occurred over and over again in the 
history of reflective thinking. Like every movement of 
thought which is stimulated by defects in the dominant ex- 
isting forms of thinking and is engaged in the polemical effort 
to replace them rather than to reform them by the quieter 
and more modestly rational ways, this movement is destined 
to be productive both of good and—it is to be feared, more 
abundantly—of evil results. It compels systematic philosophy 
to examine and validate anew its use of the rationalistic 
method and to correct, supplement and enlarge the con- 
clusions it has reached by this method, so as to embrace more 
completely the facts of human experience. But the evils of 
every form of avowed and polemical empiricism are yet more 
apparent to the serious student of the history of reflective 
thinking. By its reasoning it discredits reason; it strives to 
build itself with fragments torn from other stractures ; it 
captivates without producing moral conviction; and having 
driven out the old conceptions and ideals as to the nature of 
Reality and as to moral and religious truth, it too often leaves 
the mind of its convert more empty of thoughts which are 
solid and enduring than it was before. Worst of all, it is apt 
to result in dividing reason against itself, and in breaking up 
experience into warring and irreconcilable elements. Under 
its influences, both the microcosm of mind and the macrocosm 
we call the Universe are found to be pluralistic rather than 
profoundly harmonious throughout, each with the other and 
each with itself. 

In the early days of our era, by the debate between the 
Christian Apologists and the Gnostics and neo-Platonists, 
reason and revelation were made antithetic or irreconcilably 
antagonistic. A total opposition was set up between ratio 
and pistis or faith. This led in the medizval philosophy to 
the absurd and vicious doctrine that certain deductions 
might be true secundum rationem although in flat contradiction 
to what is true secundum fidem. But genuine philosophy, like 
science, abhors contradictions of this sort and, although it will 
suspend judgment, will not admit them. Its spirit is concili- 
atory ; it aims at unity in the interpretation of Reality and in 
the application of this interpretation to the conduct of life. 
All time is its own. 

How thoroughly but inconsequentially rationalistic and 
impossible as the gift of a first-hand experience the new 
empiricism is, might be proved or illustrated at indefinite 
length. A single illustration will suffice for our present pur- 
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pose. One of the most succinct and intelligible of all its 
many declarations as to its nature and aims is stated in the 
following words :! ‘The whole function of philosophy ought 
to be to find out what definite difference it will make to you 
and me, at definite instants of our life, if this world-formula 
or that world-formula be the true one”. Now I submit that 
no more stupendous “‘job’’ could possibly be conceived of, or 
one requiring more complicated or supremely difficult work 
of man’s rationalising faculty, than this off-hand statement of 
what Pragmatism proposes for itself to do. The construc- 
tion of ‘‘ world-formulas”’ is the supreme act of reason in 
its historical development, whether these formulas be wholly 
false to the facts and principles of reality or ouly partially in 
accordance them. But with the comparison of these formulas, 
and the selection among them of the one which shall work 
best in the interests of a particular individual, is an equally 
difficult job for the most highly trained rationalising faculty ; 
and even when that faculty is allowed indefinite time for the 
selection. But now, in order to be good pragmatists, you 
and I, and other plain men and women, must be perpetually 
making this choice ‘‘ at definite instants’’ of our lives. 

Still further, how shall we otherwise than by the complex 
method of induction and deduction, or by conceding verity 
to selected intuitions, faiths, and ideals, discover what and 
what amount of ‘definite difference ” it is going to make to us 
or to anybody else, which one of the various world-formulas 
we select as best adapted to work well in any particular case ? 
And when we are later told: ‘‘Jt pays for our ideas to be 
validated. Our obligation to seek truth is part of our 
general obligation to do what pays,’ we may assent, but we 
still wish to know in what kind of coin the payment is to be 
made. 

Is, then, this new form of Empiricism likely in any im- 
portant way to modify, not to say improve, the future 
developments of systematic philosophy? We think not. 
For it will inevitably—such is the very nature of man’s reflec- 
tive thinking—be obliged to submit to the tests of the very 
method it has affected to scorn, and to the confession that 
its empirical sources are placed in a somewhat too shallow 
and restricted analysis of human experience. At any rate, 
however it may be found t» work by its devotees in certain 
directions, it can never work toward the establishment of a new 
form of systematic philosophy. 


1 The quotations are taken from Pragmatism, pp. 50 and 230, 


II.—COLLECTIVE WILLING AND TRUTH. 
By 8. ALEXANDER. 


ContEeNtTS. 1. Introductory.—The problem stated. 2. Experi- 
ence of other minds. 3. Truth and intersubjective intercourse. 
4. Goodness and Truth. 5. Goodness and Truth as co- 
herence. 6. Continued.—Collective and individual believing. 
7. The science of Truth. 8. Mental propositions. 9. Truth 
of mental propositions—Mental science. 10. Moral Evil and 
Error. 11. Relations of truth and practice. 12. Beauty 
and its relation to truth and goodness. 13. Internal co- 
herence and external success. 14. The suecess of truth— 
Pragmatism. 


1. Introductory.—In a recently published paper,! I endeavoured 
to outline a scheme for expounding psychological processes 
which depended on the principle that on the different levels 
of experience, perception, imagination, memory, etc., there 
corresponded to each form of conation a certain form of non- 
mental object, or cognitum. Thus to instinctive action there 
corresponded a perceptum or percept which was its object. 
The real world was revealed to the mind under these various 
forms of percept, memory, etc., according to the character of 
the conation. But also it was indicated that each conation 
assumed two varieties, practical and speculative, according 
as the conation took practical effect and altered or created 
its object, or instead of practical effect terminated within the 
mind or at any rate the body of the experient (as in speech). 
The object of a practical conation was also the object of a 
speculative conation, which is called a cognition. Cognition 
was therefore not an independent element in mental life but 
was only a conation when that conation assumed a speculative 
form. Thus in any mental process it was not true to say that 


1«Foundations and sketch plan of a conational Psychology,’ British 
Journal of Psychology, vol. iv., December, 1911, of which the present 
paper may be regarded as a continuation. I regret that I have seen the 
work of the six American realists of the platform (The New Realism, 
1912) too late to refer to it in detail. 
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there was an element of cognition as well as an element of 
conation. There was nothing but a conation (with its feeling) 
and over against it was its object which was called a cog- 
nitum, because in the conation we were aware of the non- 
mental object which existed together with it, which same 
object was the object of the relevant speculative conation. 
The highest conative level is that of willing; and it was 
indicated that the cognitum willed, whether speculatively or 
practically, was a proposition. Practical willing is com- 
monly known as volition; speculative willing is judging or 
believing. Thus the object! of all willing is a proposition, 
judgment or belief ; by which terms is meant some objective 
tact in the non-mental world.? 

This last phrase requires some explanation, in view of 
what follows, in order to avoid misapprehension. The fact 
contained in a proposition is a relation between its terms; 
and it is in the same sense objective as the perceptual cir- 
cumstances on which it is based, it is only a fuller revela- 
tion of those circumstances. If for instance the proposition 
is a singular judgment of sense, the cat is running across the 
streei, the event of the cat running across the street which 
might be taken in merely in a complex of sense is more fully 
presented in the propositien. In the judgment of recogni- 
tion, what is running across the street is a cat, the perceptual 
situation is revealed more explicitly because of the explicit 
relation to the universal, cat. In a universal proposition, the 


1Tt will be explained later that though all volitions have propositions 
for their objects, not all propositions are objects of volitions. Some are 
the ‘ contents’ of willing. See § 8, on Mental propositions. 

2As I use the term, the proposition is what the logicians call the 
import of the judgment or proposition. It is the propositum or judica- 
tum. I do not use it as equivalent either to the act of judging or the 
verbal sentence. Perhaps the constant use of propositum would be better 
but I retain proposition as there is, after Mr. Moore’s example, little risk 
of misunderstanding. In many respects, Prof. Meinong’s term ‘ objective’ 
(Objectiv) would be more convenient, as a new technical term; but it 
would only introduce confusion to use the term at present except with 
the implications he attaches to it. For him the objective is the object both 
of the judgment and the Annahme; whereas I am assuming that the 
judgment and the assumption have not identically the same object. This 
is not the place for a discussion of Prof. Meinong’s work, which could only 
be a matter of considerable length. (I have touched on the matter in the 
previous article (B. J. of P., p. 265, and note)). As at present advised I re- 
gard the assumption as standing to the judgment in a similar relation to 
that of the idea to the percept—a view which is not the same as that which 
Herr Meinong combats, that an assumption is simply vorgestellt (ed. 2, 
pp. 132 ff.). That view he attributes to Mr. Russell; whom, however, I 
had understood in the sense taken by me. (Mr. Russell withdrew his 
own suggestion, I believe before ed. 2 of the Annahmen. ) 
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cat is carnivorous, there is no perceptual circumstance present 
at all, but the relation of the universals remains a fact of the 
objective world. Thus a proposition of singular existence is 
itself a singular existent. A proposition of universal import 
(subsistence) is itself a subsistent. There is therefore no 
difference between the meaning of the words ‘‘ that Cesar 
crossed the Rubicon” or “the fact that Cesar etc.,’’ and 
the meaning of the words ‘“‘ Cesar crossed the Rubicon”. The 
phrase, the fact that or that Cesar, etc., means only the fact 
described by the words, Cesar, etc. A proposition, if it re- 
fers to a singular existence at a certain time and place, is 
itself that singular existence in time and place. We need 
not raise the question whether universal propositions are 
timeless or not; though I should certainly deny that what 
holds, not at some particular time, but at any time, is there- 
fore timeless. But at any rate a proposition is an objective 
fact that has the same differences of time reference as the 
objective fact which it contains. It is indeed independent 
of the particular date at which the judging act occurs, but it 
is not independent of the date which itself contains." 

The proposition which is the object or cognitum of volition 
is objective, but it is merely believed or judged. There our 
exposition stopped. But when we take into account collective 
willing, we have two new notions introduced, goodness or 
rightness in the will and correspondingly truth or reality in the 
proposition. ‘Thus if willing is taken to include both practical 
and theoretical volition, and goodness is understood as its 
perfection, we might seem to have the result that good 
willing has for its object true belief. But there is still the 


1 Contrast with this the statement of Prof. Stout in his paper Some 
Fundamental Points in the Theory of Knowledge, p. 18 (in St. Andrews 

uincentenary Publications, Glasgow, 1911) ; and also of Prof. Meinong, 

ber Annahmen, p. 64, ed. 2 (1910). It makes no difference if the 
phrase, ‘‘that etc.,” stands for an assumption instead of a proposition. 
We may assert That Cesar should have tailed to cross the Rubicon (or 
Ceesar’s failure to cross the Rubicon) might have altered history. Cvzesar 
failed to cross the Rubicon is now an assumption or an assumed fact, but 
it is still an objective fact (though not a believed fact, still less a true one). 
But it is fact still, and not timeless. 

2 The word belief is used throughout for the object of the judgment ; 
for the -ed and not the -ing, to borrow Mr. Lloyd Morgan’s happy 
shorthand (Instinct and Experience). In common usage it stands either 
for the act of believing, or the object believed. But in the plural it 
always, as far as I can judge, stands for that which is believed, as I use 
it here. There is the same diversity with other terms; thus interest is a 
feeling ; but interests or an interest stands for the objects in which we 
feel interest, ¢.g. the phrase, a British interest, or a poetic interest, and 
the like. (Compare Prof. W. P. Montague’s remarks on what he calls 
psychophysical metonymy—New Realism, pp. 256 f.) 
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distinction of practical and theoretical will, and goodness in 
its common acceptation is a character of practical will, and 
the science of it or ethics is concerned with practical action. 
On the other hand, true beliefs or propositions are those 
which are believed by theoretical willing, and the system of 
such beliefs constitutes science or true knowledge. It is now 
our object to investigate the topic here raised ; to consider 
goodness and truth in their affinity to one another. In the 
course of this inquiry we shall have to consider also in their 
bearing on one another evil and error. 

Good conduct and true thinking are thus departments of 
right willing in general, but right thinking is not a depart- 
ment of good conduct, except in a sp: cial sense. Its relations 
to good conduct in this respect are i :cricate and call also for 
investigation (§ 11). Both, it would seem, imply the stripping 
off from the individual will of personal idiosyncrasy. In the 
case of morals, it is the abandonment of selfishness; in the 
case of thinking, it is equally the abandonment of personal 
peculiarities, so that what is true, it would seem, is acceptable 
to others. Psychology describes the way in which such im- 
personality is attained. Ethics and the science of truth are 
concerned with the same subject, of impersonality, but from 
the point of view of the criterion. 

But there are two things implied in good conduct and true 
thinking which require preliminary discussion. Both good- 
ness and truth mean acknowledgment on the part of other 
men. They depend in the first place then on the recognition 
by one man of consciousness in others. And secondly they 
imply communication between individuals, or intersubjective 
intercourse. 

2. Experience of other minds.—The recognition of other 
beings as conscious subjects depends on a direct experience 
to that effect. It cannot be regarded as a mere inference 
from the outward actions, gestures and speech proceeding 
from certain bodies, and an interpretation of them on the 
analogy of ourselves. Such interpretation and inference 
do occur, but only when there has been already a basis of 
direct experience of others as conscious beings. In the first 
place, the account in question can hardly apply to dogs or 
other animals, some of whose actions appear to depend on 
such recognition of other animals or men as a dog can have. 
In the next place, it is difficult to understand how such a 
notion as the consciousness of others could arise by analogy 
to our own. For our own consciousness is enjoyed by us (in 
connexion with our bodies) and is not contemplated. With- 
out some clue in our experience, how should we hit upon 
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the wonderful idea of a foreign consciousness, the very essence 
of which is that we cannot share its consciousness, but it can 
only possess its own? The clue would seem to be found in 
those elementary experiences, on the level of instinct, where 
co-operation, reciprocation or rivalry is necessary in order 
that the experience should have its full flavour. Such are 
she experience of filial love, of parental love, or of sexual 
fove, and competition and co-operation of all kinds. Thus 
tenderness towards a child is not merely not felt towards a 
warm soft material object, which fails to evoke the instinct 
of tenderness ; hut where that instinct is evoked is incomplete 
without reciprocation (like the tenderness to a fly in distress) ; 
and still more is more completely felt the more the tenderness 
can be reciprocated. Thus it is felt more towards an affec- 
tionate than to a cold child, and it is felt more and differently 
to a child and to a puppy. ‘To take a simpler example: we 
may press a yielding object and become aware of its soft 
firmness and have besides the experience of our own effort of 
grasping. But there is all the difference between this and 
the experience of a hand which in any degree returns the 
pressure of ours; and that is why we so much dislike an 
unresponsive hand which seems to us inhuman and disap- 
points expectation. Again rivalry for the possession of food 
is a different experience not only from hunger for the food, 
but from the feeling which is felt when the rival is inanimate ; 
e.g. When a dog’s enjoyment of his bone is obstructed by the 
shape of the ground which makes it roll away and not by 
another dog or a man. The experience of another man’s 
trying to get the same thing as yourself is a direct suggestion 
that he is wanting it, and is a different experience from seek- 
ing the object and merely being obstructed. When once there 
has been the experience of rivalry, the inanimate agent which 
defeats us may be credited with consciousness, as the dog con- 
ceivably may endow the something which rolls away its bone 
with the attributes of a rival dog; or the savage may imagine 
a demon who defeats his purposes. Once more, the emotion 
of love to the opposite sex is not the same feeling when there 
is not reciprocation, and is accordingly different from sheer 
selfish lust.' A lover may of course feel genuine love when 


1 Compare as to this the following interesting passage of Shaftesbury, 
Inquiry Concerning Virtue and Merit, bk. ii., pt. 2, § 1, p. 128, ed. 1727: 
‘‘The courtesans and even the commonest of women, who live by prosti- 
tution, know very well how necessary it is that every one whom they 
entertain with their beauty, should believe there are satisfactions recipro- 
cal; and that pleasures are no less given than received. And were this 
imagination to be wholly taken away, there woul. be hardly any of the 
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it is not returned, but his expectation or hope is for recipro- 
cation, and his disappointment implies that the person is 
capable of returning the emotion, though there is no return 
made to himself. 

Thus the immediate basis of our experience that another 
person exists is a direct ingredient in certain feelings, which 
ingredient is not present if that other being were inanimate 
or unconscious. An automaton might look and even act 
like a child, but if it did not participate in our behaviour to 
it we should miss the flavour of tenderness. These ex- 
periences exist, then, only so far as there is recognition of 
something co-operant or competitive, which does not merely 
behave as we behave, show signs of hunger, or anger, or of 
sexual desire, but actually takes part in our experiences, so 
that we feel affection, or rivalry in pursuit, or love if it is a 
person of the opposite sex, or jealousy if it is one of the same 
sex; does not merely act as we do, which an automaton 
might do, but responds to our action and fulfils it; is there- 
fore a being like ourselves. It is therefore not because under 
similar circumstances foreign bodies exhibit behaviour like 
our own that we believe them to be minds like ourselves, by 
an act of inference; but because in one and the same situation 
they take part with ourselves in a joint action in which their 
part may or may not be like our own, and because without 
such response on their side our own experience is incomplete, 
that we experience their presence, not by way of inference 
but directly. We are aware that there is something of our 
own kind, our equal, something in this sense like ourselves. 
The child’s life of relation to parents and family, and the 
primitive man’s life of domestic relations and the chase, 
aiford ample occasion for this, mainly instinctive, experience 
of other consciousness. With this to start from, we can 
understand how the recognition of the existence of other con- 
sciousness is amplified by all that process whereby a person 
such as the father, like ourselves but at first mysterious 
and overmastering, becomes understood by help of imita- 
tion and imagination, and whereby in the end we come by 
knowing others to learn more of ourselves. All this has been 
described so weil by Prof. Baldwin and others, to say nothing 
of Herbart, that we need not linger upon it. Further we 
can understand how the child comes to impute personality 


grosser sort of mankind who would not perceive their remaining pleasure 
to be of slight estimation.” 

The same consideration accounts in part for the horror of stories like 
that of Periander and Melissa in Herodotus, and other such cases of 
necrophilia. 
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to its doll or the savage to stocks and stones, by an act of 
projection, which is readily intelligible as an extension of a 
real previous experience, but cannot be used to account for 
that experience or to supply a foundation for the belief in 
other persons. 

So far we have been dealing mainly with the instinctive 
type of such recognition of other persons or consciousnesses, 
and have included its occurrence amongst animals. But the 
practical instinctive co-operation or competition exhibited in 
certain instinctive experiences is immensely enlarged in range 
amongst ourselves ; in the first place by speech with its re- 
ciprocal reference on the part of different persons to objects 
common to them, as well as of course through its use by 
others directly to describe to us their own minds. But 
above all it is enlarged by the combination of wills in practi- 
cal affairs or of intellects in the pursuit of knowledge; in 
virtue of which we approve practically or agree theoretically. 
On the reflective stage, these acknowledgments! of others, 
experienced in their moral judgments more obviously, and 
also in their scientific agreements, are the later direct experi- 
ence of other persons. 

Only we still cannot say that there is, for all this peculiar 
direct experience, recognition of others, or better said, know- 
ledge of others, in the sense in which an angel would contem- 
plate two consciousnesses engaged in some common pursuit. 
We cannot contemplate even our own minds, much less the 
minds of others, and while we enjoy our own we do not 
enjoy the mind of another. Thus B’s mind is not laid open to 
the inspection of A, he is not aware of it as he is aware of B’s 
body; he only has from certain experiences the assurance 
that there is a mind like his. We know that there is a foreign 
mind, something of our own rank, not a mere physical thing ; 
but our knowledge of what it is, is symbolic. We transfer the 
contents of our own enjoyment to this foreign being, and give 
indefinite scope to our sympathetic imagination ? in this con- 


'T borrow the term acknowledgment or recognition (Anerkennung) from 
Prof. Miinsterberg (Grundzige der Psychologie, ch. i., passim) without 
the implications contained in his use of it. Prof. A. E. Taylor in his 
Elements of Metaphysics (1903) states in the clearest way the inadequacy 
of the notion of inference from analogy to account for our having the idea 
of a foreign self (p. 205) and insists that ‘the very existence of my own 
purpose in life,’ implies directly the existence of other selves. But Iam 
unable to judge from his text how far the above attempt to trace the 
awareness of other selves to the peculiar experience described above, on 
a lower level than moral recognition, is identical with his statement of 
the case (bk. iii., ch. ii., § 3). 

*I need hardly say that imagination of another’s mind is not imagina- 
tion of another’s mind, by way of contemplation of it, as we may have 
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struction, fencing our imagination by careful verification. 
Even the experience that there is a foreign mind, since it con- 
tains the notion of mind, is not knowledge, like the knowledge 
that there is a stone. But it is assurance grounded on direct 
experience. It is an act of faith but forced upon us by a 
peculiar experience, and in itself it is not invented by infer- 
ence or from analogy. It is only the details of its constitution 
into which we need to enter symbolically. Those who main- 
tain that other subjects are inferential are probably misled by 
the symbolic process of constructing the enjoyments of others 
after the likeness of our own into supposing that the existence 
of such minds is itself also matter of inference. 

3. Truth and intersubjective intercourse.—There is a further 
topic to be discussed before we go on to consider truth and 
goodness in their relations. Intersubjective intercourse in 
practice discovers and indeed creates goodness. In specula- 
tion it discovers truth or true reality. But the process by 
which it attains this result would not be possible, if the objects 
of willing in the first place, or what here concerns us more 
the objects of cognition, were not extra-mental or objective, 
as we are here supposing them on the ground of fundamental 
experience to be: independent of the mind therefore except 
in the sense that the form which they assume varies with 
the character of the independent mental process to which 
they are revealed. Only one answer is possible on our 
general principle to the old question whether when ten men 
look at the Sun, they see one Sun or ten. The answer 
assumes different forms, according as we place ourselves at 
the point of view of an onlooking spectator (an angel) who 
can contemplate both the persons and the Sun, or at the point 
of view of the persons themselves. From the point of view 
(a) of the experients themselves, the question whether they 
see the same Sun or different ones is unmeaning before they 
have knowledge and communication, for there is then no 


imagination of, say, the grounding of the Ark on Ararat. I can only 
imagine your state of mind in so far as I have imagination of the situa- 
tion in which you are and then experience from myself how it feels to 
be in such a situation. I do not feel your feeling but I read my feeling 
into your imagined position, put myself in your place. That is also the 
only way in which I can imagine my own state of mind, namely by imagina- 
tive contemplation of my own situation and feeling the actual feeling ap- 
propriate to that imagined situation. The same thing is true of re- 
membering my feeling. It is in this sense that I speak of constructing 
the details of another person’s mind symbolically—his situation becomes 
the symbol of a feeling which I experience sympathetically (cp. Lipps, 
Esthetik, i, p. 140). I am not, however, venturing on the difficult 
question of the scope or interpretation of Hinfiihlung or Empathy, the 
doctrine of which we owe to Prof. Lipps. 
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comparison. Each person is aware of an object (call it Sun), 
where the word object means that which is presented to his 
mind, or is compresent with it so far forth as the experience 
gives him cognition. There is no mysterious revelation of 
something which is the same for all individuals or even for 
himself at different times. What is revealed to him is only 
the object (contemplated and not enjoyed, distinct from 
himself) of which he has experience.! Further experience 
reveals to him that his own objects are continuous with one 
another and can be synthesised: for example his percepta 
are syntheses, discovered by experience, and through practice, 
of various sensa and ideal elements, and by this means he 
becomes aware of ‘things’ perceived and relatively per- 
manent as compared with his changing sensa. When com- 
munication arises, a further extension of this synthesis (but 
now between the objects of different minds) reveals to him 
the one identical real sun, of which he and his fellows have 
partially different experiences. The real Sun now becomes 
the object of the individual observer. From the point of view 
(6) of the onlooking mind, the answer is that the ten men 
see ten different aspects of one and the same thing, the Sun, 
or that the one real Sun is revealed to them as ten real 
selections from its whole being or that the thing called the 
Sun is the synthesis of the ten varying objects presented to 
the ten observers and of course of much more; that this 
thing is the whole of which they are the partial revelations ; 


1Qbserve, the object is that which is present as it is experienced, not 
as it is named. We name the object for the most part by its central 
feature which may of course vary according to our interest or purpose. 
But no object is clear cut: it has a fringe; or to vary the phrase, it is 
fluid. But the fringe, though not named, is part of the experience. Only 
because objects are thus fluid is it possible that they should be con- 
tinuous with each other, e.g. that in perceiving we should synthesise one 
aspect of the same thing with another; what is fringe in one experience 
becoming centre in the next. It is only as so interpreted that I can 
attach a meaning to the phrase that an experience ‘ points beyond itself’. 
If this statement is taken to mean (as it often seems to me to be taken) 
that my experience has a reference to something not given in the ex- 
perience, that it is really a contradiction in terms. There can be nothing 
in an experience which is not experienced. How should we be aware of 
the something beyond the experience, except it is presented in experi- 
ence? The truth is there are elements in any experience (the fringe or 
whatever we call it) which are felt not as a transition to something ¢lse, 
but in the way in which transitional objects are felt, as mental yearnings, 
the object of which can only be described as ‘something or other’. 
When the transition is effected we say retrospectively they were transi- 
tions to the now experienced object which completes them. But what 
completes them was not given in the first experience, but is learnt ina 
fresh one continuous with the first. 
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and that this real thing is also an object to any single mind 
which has performed the necessary processes of synthesising 
and all such other processes (including thought) as are in- 
volved in the careful and precise and full acquisition of 
knowledge. From either point of view, so long as the ques- 
tion can properly be asked, the answer is identical, that the 
ten persons see one thing under diverse aspects. 

But throughout the process by which the individuals 
come to be aware of the object as one thing, they are 
engaged with objects independent of themselves. Inter- 
subjective intercourse does not account for the objectivity 
of knowledge, it only accounts for its impersonality. Ob- 
jectivity, in the sense of independence of mind, is given 
as an original fact of all our experience. But intercourse 
with others enables us to discover true objectivity, because 
it frees the vision of error in the first place and partiality 
in the next, and by doing so enables us to see the synthetic 
and complete whole. For in the course of communication 
with one another we find that the same thing in which we 
are interested practically or theoretically presents itself to 
each person according to his position and antecedents under 
different aspects. Among these different aspects we dis- 
tinguish two kinds: the first group are those which are 
presented to the observers because of their mere idiosyn- 
crasies and the same object cannot be presented to a second 
observer who puts himself under the same conditions. Such 
are the defective objects revealed to the colour-blind, the 
prejudiced, or the incompetent. Such objects form ex- 
periences which are incommunicable. The second group 
consists of objects which others can equally well observe 
if they put themselves into the same position. Thus if 
two men stand at different corners of a table, each sees 
primarily his own corner; but they can exchange places 
and if they are without disabling idiosyncrasy each can then 
see the corner which the other saw before. Now by the help 
of language (or other means of communication) these ditler- 
ent objects can be communicated from the rest to any one, 
or they may be shared between all. In this process, the 
attempt to make the first group communicable breaks down 
and these objects are rejected as erroneous ; they are objective 
but not real or true. Doubtless it is only by actual trial that 
we learn which objects are the product of mere idiosyncrasy. 
They will not fit into one scheme with the objects revealed 
to others. And doubtless what at first seemed idiosyncrasy 
may come on occasion to be regarded as originality of in- 
sight; its object then is found to belong to the second 
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group. But it is the second group, of communicable objects, 
which are woven together into the complete revelation of the 
thing. The process is not without difficulty, for these objects 
may be partly coherent and partly they are contradictory or 
at least incongruous, and it is such difficulties in particular 
which spur us on to reconcile these divergent elements by 
looking more closely at the object in the way which is re- 
warded by the discovery of synthesising concepts and laws. 
In this way the fully known object is a contribution from 
many minds which bring their various information about 
the same or like or unlike things into a common stock. In 
this way the individual vision becomes depersonalised or 
to say the same thing in other words, the object is revealed 
in its full or impersonal as contrasted with its partial or 
erroneous personal character. 

But, now, the whole of this process becomes meaningless 
unless the objects in question are recognised from the begin- 
ning as extramental, and the process of communication 
strictly comparable to that of handling things practically. 
If they were in any sense one with the minds which com- 
municate, the process as it seems to me would be unintelligible. 
It would be obviously so if the objects were mental pre- 
sentations, like the ideas of Locke; but it would also be 
unintelligible if the being of the objects were bound up with 
the mind so that subject and object constituted a duality in 
unity, according to a famous phrase. For in that case no 
one subject could release his objects from their unity with the 
subject so that they could be available for another subject’s 
use.! 


'T am of course referring to Prof. Ward’s chapters on this topic in 
Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. ii., chs. xvi., xvii., which gave the con- 
cept of intersubjective intercourse its present position in English philo- 
sophy. Nothing can be clearer or more admirable than his exposition that 
the so-called subject of universal experience is continuous with, or an ex- 
tension of, the individual subject. But unless I have gravely misunder- 
stood him, I cannot see how the continuity is ever to be effected, the 
extension to take place, upon this conception of the subject-object relation. 
That it does as a matter of fact take place is not in doubt, and Kant it was 
who laid the emphasis upon this communicable element in all knowledge. 
But Kant is content on the whole to state the fact and what it implies. 
But he also cannot evade the same problem of reconciling the data of sense 
and the consciousness ‘as such’ (iiberhaupt), which recurs in Mr. Ward’s 
more concrete attempt to trace the method of unification. Doubtless Mr. 
Ward’s exposition is enough to overthrow any interpretation of ideas 
which is coloured by introjectionism. But does it succeed for himself ! 
There is no communication possible it seems to me for Mr. Ward’s 
individual subjects. And naturally for him concepts become abstractions 
found to work, as they are for physicists of the school of Messrs. Mach 
and Pearson. 
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4, Goodness and Truth.—We can now proceed to compare 
right practical willing with right speculative willing. The first 
is moral goodness, the second is true believing. Truth or the 
system of true beliefs is the system of propositions believed 
in true believing, and strictly speaking it is these propositions 
which are true or false not the believing of them. These pro- 
positions are facts or laws of the real world, and the system 
composed of them is called truth when we wish to indicate its 
connexion with the mental acts of believing or knowing and 
the same system is called reality when we do not think of the 
means by which it is discovered. But before we attempt to 
conclude from right practice to right thinking, let us first 
contrast them. 

Practical will differs from speculative will in this that the 
first by its own action creates the object which it finds, while 
believing or judging only finds its object. Practical willing 
consists then in certain action by which certain propositions 
are made true. Thus if I murder a man I make true the 
proposition that he is dead. Believing merely discovers its 
propositions, not being practical. Certain questions may 
therefore be asked which are answered somewhat differently 
in the two cases. 

(1) What makes an act of practice (to use this in place of 
the cumbrous phrase practical willing) good and what acts 
must Ido to be good? The answer to the second question is 
furnished by the rules of practical morals which embody the 
approvals and disapprovals of men. The first question is the 
abstract question of ethics, which also has to systematise the 
rules of morals. In doing so, in systematising the moral 
judgment, ethics includes the answer to the question, what 
propositions does good conduct aim at making real. They 
are the various objects willed, when we will rightly ; in par- 
ticular cases, they are such as the following: this property is 
distributed equally, this man is preserved alive and not killed, 
these words are spoken which mean a real state of facts, a 
beautiful picture comes into existence, a piece of beautiful 
nature is brought to your view by paying your railway fare, 
money is given to you in your distress, where the word you 
is understood as explained above in section 2. But it would 
be erroneous or at least inconsistent with usage to describe 
these objects (these propositions) as goods or the totality of 
them as constituting what is called The Good. They are 
only goods in so far as they enter as components into the 
condition of persons; that is simply personal satisfactions. 
Thus the existence of a statue is a good only so far as it is 
enjoyed esthetically ; or again, to be in presence of a beauti- 
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ful scene. Riches are a good as used and enjoyed. A dole 
is a good to the recipient as relieving distress and producing 
happiness. Thus goods as commonly understood are personal 
satisfactions ; where by person is meant the union of object 
or contemplated self with subject self, so that what happens 
to a person or is done by him is also enjoyed by him; and 
the term satisfactions covers any form of enjoyed experience, 
such as happiness or esthetic pleasure, or the dispositions 
or capacities of such. It is the summary or whole of personal 
satisfactions which makes The Good, and it is not necessary 
here to discuss its items more particularly. Now these goods 
are not the objects willed by myself or others, but they are 
the consummation attained by willing. That consummation 
being achieved by persons isa personal state. It is not how- 
ever in our terminology the object willed ; and though it may 
sometimes be called the end, the term end is generally applied 
to the object entertained in willing. To avoid these diffi- 
culties of usage let us call The Good, described as the totality 
of personal satisfactions, the Ideal which good willing secures.' 
It is thus a system of relations between persons. It is not 
directly the object of good conduct, but it is that which ought 
to be secured by good conduct. 

It has been assumed in the above that the practical actions 
with which ethics is concerned, or with which judgments 
of goodness have to do, are willing. Brevity demands some 
amount of dogmatism, where our concern is not so much 
with goodness as with truth. It is not meant that instincts 
or dispositions, like kindness of heart, or an esthetic or 
scientific bent or any of the endowments of mind which 
may be called gifts of nature, may not deserve the attribute 


1In his Manual of Psychology (bk, i., ch. i., § 4), Mr. Stout dis- 
tinguishes these two senses of end, as that which is entertained before the 
conation is completed and as the satisfaction of the conation. The first 
he calls the end, the second the end-state. Since ‘‘end” means some- 
times object of will, but sometimes satisfactions (cp. Man’s end is pleasure 
or holiness ; or, O happiness, our being’s end and aim) I prefer to speak 
explicitly of non-mental objects of will and ideals of will. What is im- 
portant is to recognise that what we will, in the sense of the cognitum of 
will, is not a state of the mind itself. The object willed is non-mental. 
That which is enjoyed in willing and by means of willing (the actual con- 
tents of the will) is mental. When I will my happiness as my ideal or 
end, the happiness is on its non-mental side (what is commonly known 
as the conditions of it) the object of my will, but as a state of myself it is 
the enjoyment of that object, that is the attainment of it, and is thus 
the contents of the consummated will. I do not mean that we may not 
say that we will a mental state; just as we remember a mental state. 
But I believe the view that, in willing, our object must be a state of our- 
self, to be a mistake of analysis, which I once shared, and the source of 
much confusion. 
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of goodness, but only that it is primarily the will which is 
morally good, and that these other gifts are the materials 
upon which the will is based which issues in good conduct. 
At any rate, if any reader disputes this limitation of moral 
goodness to good will, let him remember that we are con- 
cerned here with practical willing as a clue to theoretical 
willing, and that practical willing is moral even if it is not 
the whole of morality. 

(2) The parallel questions to be asked in respect of belief 
are these: What makes believing correct or what makes 
beliefs true ? and secondly, What propositions must I believe 
to have truth? The answer to the second question is supplied 
by the sciences in detail. Another science answers the first 
question, and explains what in the abstract makes truth true, 
and then having regard to the truths of the special sciences 
what relations obtain between them in virtue of which they 
are systematised into a body of truth. 

But now consider the different ways in which these answers 
fall out in the two cases. Ethics is in the first instance a study 
of practical willing, from a certain point of view, in order to 
find out the difference between good and bad will. It is only 
secondarily concerned either with the propositions which are 
willed, or with the system of goods which forms its ideal, 
vastly as this latter subject must bulk in its inquiries, because 
of its concrete character. For the satisfactions which make 
up the Good have not their moral goodness in themselves, 
but only so far as they are right. As Aristotle said long ago 
it is not merely the fact that we enjoy a satisfaction that is 
good, but how much we enjoy of it and when and where and 
in what relations. But these goods are attained by the will, 
which as practical does not find its object and its consumma- 
tion, but creates it. Each good is produced by its appropriate 
will and it is vain to seek a criterion of goodness therefore ex- 
cept in the will itself. Take one example to serve for many. 
A person possesses sensibility for music. Enjoyment of music 
is for him part of the Good, or is a legitimate good, just so 
far as acts on his part of indulging the taste and on others’ 
part in securing him the enjoyment are legitimate, since it is 
these actions which create the enjoyment. Maximation of 
satisfactions means economy in their distribution, and that 
wise economy is the right relation of persons which is expressed 
in action. Whether the action in question 1s voluntary or 
not is a secondary matter.! On the other hand the science 


‘Thus I am unable to accept the doctrine of Mr. G. E. Moore that right 
eonduct is merely the means to secure the Good. This appears to me 
to overlook the intimacy of connexion between our satisfactions and the 
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| of truth is concerned in the first instance with propositions, 
and asks what makes the difference between true and 
erroneous ones. It deals only secondarily with the believ- 
ing state of mind. For believing discovers its proposition 
and does not make it; hence although by examining the act 
of believing we are led to understand the object proposition, 
the proposition itself it is which is revealed to the believing 
will and determines it. Hence the rightness of the believing 
is fixed by the truth of the proposition or the belief. Thus 
while true or correct believing is indeed a clue to the nature 
of truth which is what corresponds to it in the belief, on the 
other hand good willing actually is goodness. Ethics there- 
fore is a science of mind or rather it is a science of persons 


acts of which those satisfactions are the results ; and to assimilate goods 
4 to truths which are found by means of thinking, whereas goods are found 
Fl but are also made by action. As I understand the matter all goods are 
| satisfactions of persons and they are goods because they satisfy, but the 
problem of conduct is not so much to enumerate the goods as to determine 
their distribution. On that rock the pleasure theories, and other theories 
i as well, have split. Now it is the distribution of goods which makes the 
| totality of them into the Good or Ideal. But how else can we determine 
Hy. the ideal distribution but by reference to the activities of which they 
i are the consummation / Thus we must distinguish that in goods which 
makes them ideal from that wh'ch makes them goods. And this criterion 
must be found in their systematic coherence which is brought about by 
the adjustment of functions, whether in the person or as between persons. 
Why then should we not say, it may be asked, that the Good is the ad- 
justment of satisfactions and right action a means to this adjustment ? 
Because the adjustment of satisfactions is unintelligible without reference 
to the functions of which they are the satisfactions. 
1 I am however so far in agreement with Mr. Moore, and express my 
HH indebtedness to him for it, that I now recognise that the ideal of willing 
if (and still nore the object of it) cannot be described as itself good willing, 
4 but as a system of goods or satisfactions. 

Mr. Moore’s doctrine is of course involved with his central thesis that 
“good” is a property which is as unique and unanalysable as “ yellow ”. 
} Perhaps I may add here the reason why I demur to this. Granted that 


' that flavour of satisfactions in virtue of which they are called good (or 
that flavour of propositions in virtue of which they are called true), may 
be something simple, like yellow or any other quality which we accept 


i as a datum of our experience ; what hinders our stating its conditions / 
j just as we may say that yellow is a property which light has when the 
j physical undulations have a certain wave length’? This does not deny 
HY) the uniqueness of the property yellow. (On the contrary I should be 
4 prepared to maintain that this uniqueness is unintelligible in the end 
i: without the determining conditions.) Neither does the doctrine that 
i goodness and truth and beauty imply coherence deny their uniqueness 
a in our experience. (Compare a remark of Mr. A. E. Taylor in ‘'Truth 
ql and Practice,’ Philosophical Review, vol. xiv., 1905, p. 269.) The method 
y of Mr. Moore must if followed consistently put an end as it seems to me | 
to all scientific inquiry and reduce science to the bare chronicling of 


qualities. 
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in our sense of that term; the science of truth is the science 
of propositions and is only concerned with mind or far as 
these propositions are concerned with minds. And I am 
deliberately omitting here to consider how there can be truths 
about minds, if truths are the objects of speculative willing, 
or how there can be such a thing as a science of psychology 
or ethics at all. The matter is, to avoid complication, deferred 
to subsequent sections (§§ 8, 9). 

5. Goodness and Truth as coherence.—What constitutes will- 
ing good is its impersonality, that is that the individual will 
is consistent with other wills and also as part of this same 
result consistent with itself. This coherence is secured in 
practice because of the actual practical conflict, co-operation, 
and adjustment of persons in a society. It is not our business 
here to discuss what the fundamental impulse is upon which 
this adjustment rests : whether moral sentiments are a gener- 
alisation of resentment (Prof. Westermarck) ; or more simply 
are an extension of the paternal sentiment (Mr. McDougall 
and Aristotle before him) ; or whether we should not fall back 
upon the older (and I believe on the whole simpler and more 
illuminating conception) of Adam Smith that sentiments are 
moral when attuned to the impulses of other persons by the 
operation of sympathy, which sympathetic adjustment is 
represented or symbolised in the judgment of an impartial 
spectator (whose place in our view might be taken by the 
contemplating mind of an angel). Whatever the source of 
the moralisation of impulses, sentiments are practical, they 
have hands and feet, and they take effect through the various 
forms of practice and in the end through willing. The ad- 
justment and congruity, or if I may borrow the term from 
Leibniz, the compossibility, of a society of wills, is represented 
in the individual person by such an adjustment of his separate 
impulses to action as secures self-consistency in him also. 
For he is himself social in instincts as well as self-regarding, 
and in the satisfaction of his social instincts not only do they 
become moderated or exalted into tune with other persons, 
but his self-regarding impulses suffer adjustment to his social 
ones, and are thus drawn into the net of the social system. 

In this fashion the congruity of collective willing is attained, 
and it results in the maximum satisfaction of persons, through 
the recognition of their needs or claims, as rights, as the ful- 
filment of those claims. Coherence in the wills is the deter- 
mining feature of goodness ; and its result is the coherence 
of persons into a moral society with the attendant disapproval 
of divergent action as evil. On the mere object side of the 
collective willing this means coherence in the propositions 
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created by good willing. In this sense, the object of the 
murderer, though realised as a fact and true, is incoherent with 
the mass of propositions secured by good will, for example, 
with the general proposition that life in the society is secure, 
or with the other propositions concerning him and others, 
which imply the maintenance of life. 

Some remarks may be added to avoid possible misconcep- 
tion. Good willing is impersonal, not in the sense of being 
deprived of personality, but in the sense that it is purged of 
mere idiosyncrasy. It is unselfish, but not selfless. On the 
contrary, the attainment of impersonality or impartiality is 
the highest exhibition of personality. Secondly, while good- 
ness is described as the coherence of wills, it is of course 
implied that it is real persons, material wills, which are 
engaged. You cannot have goodness without persons who 
love and hate, pursue business, fight, or preach. The coher- 
ence in question is not the coherence of mere abstract laws, 
but the coherence of the sensual wills which obey these laws, 
or rather for which these laws are made. The coherence is 
but the form to which the persons engaged are matter. But 
you may have persons without coherence with each other 
and they are bad persons and without form. In the third 
place, the coherence in question is that of the wills within 
a given society. It may therefore be a limited coherence. 
What is good in one society may be inadequate and incoherent 
in a larger one. Yet goodness is a significant reality even if 
the reality is not inclusive of all human beings. It cannot 
therefore be said that there is only one system of goodness, 
though it may well be the case that every system of good- 
ness exhibits certain pervasive features corresponding to ele- 
mentary human claims. 

We may now use this analysis in order to understand the 
nature of true believing and of truth, or true beliefs, or know- 
ledge ;! still assuming for the present that the truths in 


'T am throughout taking knowledge and true belief as equivalent. 
Mr. Russell in his Problems of Philosophy (ch. xiii., p. 205) objects that 
this is not consistent with usage and that we may entertain beliefs which 
happen to be true but are believed on false grounds, and such true belief 
is not knowledge. But there is a great difference between having a true 
belief or believing truly and merely believing what is true. A person may 
be in the state of mind called belief towards a proposition which is true 
and yet not have knowledge, but if he believes truly or if he entertains 
true beliefs he has knowledge, for his beliefs are coherent with the system 
of true propositions. When true belief is said not necessarily to be 
knowledge, the word true is used objectively and the word belief subjec- 
tively : the!person’s believing is of a proposition which happens to be true. 
When true belief is declared to be knowledge, both words are used objec- 
tively or else subjectively, and in either case coherence is implied and 
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question concern non-mental existence. True or right or 
correct believing in the individual is not only self-consistency 
or coherence in the individual speculative will, but consist- 
ency with the believing or speculative willing of others. 
Correspondingly, truth itself in beliefs or propositions is their 
coherence. Once more this coherence is but the formal 
character of truth which makes it truth; truth in the con- 
crete is coherent propositions. Remarks need to be added 
here correspondent to those which have been added above 
in respect of moral coherence. ‘Truth as coherence does not 
consist merely of universal or abstract propositions, but in- 
cludes propositions of sense. It is impossible to think of a 
coherent system of knowledge without including sensible 
objects and even sensa amongst its elements. This follows 
at once from the description here given of the propositions, 
objective facts, which constitute truth.! Secondly, the co- 
herence which makes truth true is the coherence of the 
propositions which concern the sphere of reality considered. 
There may be coherence short of the ideal coherence of a 
completed universe * (if indeed any meaning can be attached 
to the completion of what is essentially in time). As with 
the goodness of a limited system of men, a limited system of 
truth may cease to be true in its empirical or non-categorial 
characters when the subject matter is enlarged by increasing 
knowledge or merged generally in a larger whole of relevant 
data ; without ceasing therefore to be true within its limited 
boundaries. 

The coherence of propositions is that relation between 
them in virtue of which they are or can be connected into 
a system: their compatibility with or adjustment to one 
another. Propositions are incoherent in so far as, objective 
as they all are alike, they do not coexist in one system. The 
proposition, to take an illustration, that the water is boiling is 
inconsistent with the equally objective (though false) propo- 
sition that a chicken or ice can maintain their characters 


therefore knowledge. In fact while belief commonly is used for a state 
of mind beliefs mean the objects of believing. (Cp. note? to p. 16 above.) 
I use belief habitually in this paper for the proposition itself in distinction 
from believing, unless the context makes the sense obvious. 

I am aware that this consideration has no force if Mr. Russell’s recent 
contention is right that judgment involves the judger as well as what is 
judged. On that view a belief will involve in its constitution the act of 
believing, For me the belief is only revealed through the believing and 
does not depend on it. 

See on this topic, G. F. Stout : ‘Immediacy, Mediacy and Coherence,’ 
Minp, N.S., vol. xiii., 1908. 

*Mr. Joachim’s conception of a completed truth (The Nature of 
Truth, 1906). 
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of life or solidity when immersed in the water; while it 
is consistent with the proposition that a chicken plunged 
into it dies or ice is dissolved. The incoherence may 
be complete or partial; when it is complete one of the 
propositions is false entirely; when, it is partial, a modifi- 
cation of one or both secures coherence. The notion of 
coherence seems to present little difficulty, for true propo- 
sitions never can be incoherent; all that seems necessary 
to add to this bare notion of compatibility is that of 
organised or systematic connexion, whereby truths as it 
were strengthen or help out each other, like the functions 
of an organism. So far as there is difficulty it is felt more 
acutely with the notion of incoherence between propositions. 
For when we speak of such incoherence, though one or 
both propositions must be false, we seem at the same time 
to be treating the false proposition as if it were a real fact, 
which might conflict with some other real fact. Incoher- 
ence therefore requires explanation. It is not in the first 
place to be confused with that mutual interference between 
true propositions which do coexist and lead to a fresh result 
different from either, as in the parallelogram of forces, or 
may neutralise each other.'_ Nor again does the incoherence 
lie in the mental conflict between the acts of attempting 
to unite the propositions within the mind of an individual. 
This conflict of mental acts (we shall afterwards call them 
mental propositions) which is a process that can be traced 
though all its stages (it is known as the process of negative 
apperception) leads to the modification or even the destruc- 
tion of one of the acts. But though it is by such ‘mental 
refusals’? that we become aware of the incoherence of 
the propositions which are the objects of the mental acts, 
the mental incoherence involved in the persistence of the 
acts is not the incoherence of the propositions themselves. 
Wherein then does the incoherence consist? The answer 
is that it is a physical incompatibility (we are supposed to 
be dealing with physical propositions), not any supposed 
mental or logical incompatibility. For the propositions are 
objective non-mental facts, and moreover they are revela- 
tions of actual physical nature, and even if a proposition is 
false it is a misreading of actual reality, and its elements*® 


'T regret to find myself here in disagreement with Prof. E. B. Holt 
in The New Realism, according to whom error is a particular case of con- 
tradiction such as is exemplified by these cases of conflict. 

2The phrase is P. G. Hamerton’s (in The Intellectual Life), not used 
however in this connexion. 

* And not its elements only. See later, § 10, on Moral Evil and Error. 
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are taken from actual reality. Hence the propositions are 
incompatible in virtue of the physical incompatibility of the 
characters contained in them, and the incompatibility is 
discovered by experiment. Let the propositions be, Here 
is water (let us suppose this true); fishes live under water ; 
kittens live under water. All these are equally believed. 
But experiment shows that the physical characters of water 
suffer fishes to live in it, but not kittens. Trying the ex- 
periment of immersing the kitten is bringing the belief that 
kittens can live in water into relation with the belief that 
here is water and the discovery is made that the physical 
character of the water is fatal to the kitten, with its physical 
characters, which do enter into the judgment, though that 
proposition is false or only an hypothesis or assumption. 
The relation contained in the false proposition does not 
therefore consist with the other proposition. In making the 
experiment, we are not treating the proposition Kittens live 
in water as if it were really true, but we are treating it as 
dealing with the revealed physical characters of kittens, life, 
and water; and we handle these characters in this kind of 
experiment by taking them as we find them in real things 
and situations. We might reach the same result by a dif- 
ferent kind of experiment, an ideal one, by remembering that 
kittens do not possess gills. And if we take experiment 
in the extended sense, made familiar to us by Prof. Mach 
amongst others ' in which it is applicable not only to percepts 
but thoughts, not only to physical matters but to ideal matters 
like mathematical conceptions, we can say generally that it 
is experiment in all kinds of propositions which reveals the 
failure of a false proposition to coexist with other proposi- 
tions about the same subject matter ; and because of actual 
incompatibility between the real characters (whether physi- 
cally real, or otherwise, e.g. mathematically, real) present in 
the propositions, so far as those real characters are present 
and in the form in which they are present in the propositions. 

6. Continued.—Collective and individual believing.—But it is 
more difficult to understand how such coherent beliefs can be 
declared to be the corresponding object of coherent believing 
in the collective speculative will. Practical wills conflict and 
co-operate in actual fact and we can readily understand 
both the adjustment between separate persons and the ad- 
justment within the individual will which goes along with 
the first. But believing in one person does not conflict with 


1Mach, Erkenntniss und Irrthum, ‘Uber Gedankenexperimente ’ ; 
G. F. Stout, ‘ Error’ (in Personal Idealism), § 9. 
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believing in another except it passes into practice ;1 and it 
might seem as if we could speak of an adjustment of believ- 
ings only within the individual, in so far as he takes up the 
beliefs or propositions believed by others into his own mind. 
Hence we seem able to attach only a derived meaning to 
coherence in collective believing. Again even when we take 
the individual, though, there, believing processes conflict and 
may be adjusted, it is not as we have seen the believing 
which determines reality, it only reveals reality ; the believing 
is determined directly or indirectly by the proposition ; and 
thus truth does not owe its existence or character to our 
believing rightly (unlike the case of practical goodness) but 
we believe rightly if our believings are directed to the true 
propositions. Hence it is that we cannot say of empirical 
propositions that they must be true because we cannot think 
their opposites. We can only do this when the proposition 
concerns categorial characters ; for these characters of objects 
are also characters of mental process. It is only in such cases 
that the attempt to think or conceive (not only to believe) 
the opposite is impossible. 

All this arises from the fact that believing is not practical 
like conduct. Hence the unwillingness to regard truth or 
true knowledge as something related with society, obvious 
as the statement is that truth is acquired by social co- 
operation. And in fact while morality is in its intrinsic 
nature social, being the practical wills of persons in society, 
truth is only correlative with the society of speculative wills, 
but is itself independent of it. Is not knowledge it may be 
urged acquired by the individual by the process of testing 
ideas by facts, endeavouring to resolve the contradictions of 
experience ? Would the belief of a multitude make a hal- 
lucination any the less so?? Some explanation seems neces- 
sary in the light of such questions to justify us in regarding 
truth as what is believed by collective speculation and in 
treating the individual speculation as the reflexion of the 
collective. 

(1) The beliefs of an individual are only a small portion 


1 On the other hand a practical judgment in one person does or may 
conflict with a practical judgment in another person, just because it is 
practical willing. When Sidgwick (Methods of Ethics, L., iii.), im mantain- 
ing that the objectivity of moral judgments must belong to Reason and 
cannot be founded on feeling, urges that if I say Truth should be spokea 
and you say Truth should not be spoken, we should have ‘‘two co- 
existent facts stated in two mutually contradictory propositions ” (ed. 6, 
p. 27), he is treating the practical judgment as if it were merely a specu- 
lative act or belief. 

* Cp. J. Dewey, Studies in Logical Theory, pp. 24, 82. 
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of reality in any subject matter. The individual seeking co- 
herence in his believings finds that other beliefs are enter- 
tained by his fellows, and these being objective can be 
brought before his notice and provoke in him fresh be- 
lievings to be integrated with those which he already pos- 
sesses. It is his social character working in a certain 
practical direction which drives him to combine his own 
and other beliefs into one. For the speculative impulse is 
itself a practical one, an instinct of curiosity, and he is rest- 
less till he satisfies it by learning from others because in this 
way he gets their acknowledgment. It is by this mutual 
acknowledgment of one another in seeking to know -things 
that two persons become aware of one another as not only 
having beliefs, but as believing. Consequently there is ad- 
justment of believings between A. and B. through their 
common practical pursuit of knowledge and in this way 
only. Thus A.’s believings are in this way like his moral 
sentiments a reflexion or representative in his mind of the 
common stock, and not only are his moral beliefs but his 
speculative mind social in their nature. Scientific method 
arms him with the means of avoiding error in his own case 
and comprehending other views than his own of things. It 
is thus true that while reality is independent of our inquiry 
into it, by virtue of which it is revealed, it is true or know- 
ledge in the proper sense in relation to the collective specula- 
tion which believes it. 

(2) The objection that knowledge consists in the process 
of testing ideas by facts to find if they work is the pragmatist 
conception of knowledge and the answer to it is deferred to 
a later section (§ 14). It undoubtedly describes the process of 
obtaining knowledge, but interprets it in my opinion 
erroneously. 

(8) It follows from the above statement in (1) that the 
reference to hallucinations is irrelevant. If the whole world 
could retain a hallucination, the world would certainly hold 
that objective experience for reality. You answer it would 
still not be true and those who believed it would perish. 
But just because this is the case, collective hallucination in 
the complete form is impossible and would he extinguished 
by selection. A hallucination is shown to be such by its in- 
coherence with other experience. 

(4) The question might be raised, could not then a solitary 
individual know truth ? In the sphere of practice he could 
not be moral, but at most prudent. He could refrain from 
food which caused him indigestion ; but he could not under- 
stand that it was right or a duty to be prudent. The parallel 
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question in knowledge is more difficult to answer. As things 
are, the individual does in solitude discover truth, but he does 
so by following the methods of collective truth-seeking, which 
are called scientific methods, and he carries with him the 
presupposition of a reality in which he has no monopoly. 
He is merely an intellectual Robinson Crusoe with scientific 
traditions. The great discoverer is the fortunate individual 
who possesses by gift of nature the eyes which enable him to 
see what others cannot see for themselves but can be brought 
to see when it is pointed out to them. Lut it is scientific 
training or scientific reflection which in part has armed his 
eyes with instruments. The solitary individual we are 
imagining is without fellows and without traditions. If he 
were so gifted as to be in all respects perfectly normal, with- 
out idiosyncrasy of sense or intelligence or emotion, he might 
seem at first sight to be in possession of truth. But for him 
the distinction of mere objectivity and reality would not arise, 
and he could not have truth because he could not be a prey to 
error. Let us neglect a monster such as this who is fantastic 
because he is free from the defects which require the help of 
others in attaining truth. But even of an ordinary imperfect 
individual we can say, hard as the saying may seem, that for 
him, if he were really a solitary, reality and truth would be 
unmeaning expressions. He could indeed distinguish be- 
tween things as they are and as he believed them to be; he 
could discover that he could not light a fire in the rain; or 
climbing yonder tree, which he takes to be fifty feet high, 
might find himself after thirty feet at the top and in danger 
of a fall. He could have what might be called prudential 
truth, and (but that the phrase is question-begging) could be 
said to be in presence of a pragmatic reality.” But he would 
not have truth, again because he would not have error. His 
so-called ‘errors’ would be misadventures of faith. They 
would not be real errors. He would never be in error but 
only have been. His ‘errors’ would be all in the past. For 
an error is a false belief or proposition, and for the mere 
individual it is annihilated in contact with the proposition 
which he retains as his belief. But an error is not such be- 
cause it was false then, when it was believed, it is false now 
or irrespective of the time it was believed. It is something 


1This does not affect the description above of discovering truth by 
experiment, though it might seem that we were claiming there that the 
individual discovers truth by experiment and are here denying it; for 
there the individual considered is not a mere individual, but is a member 
of a society of speculative wills. 

2 See later § 14 where the same subject is returned to. 
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believed by one, which is disbelieved by the collective. And, 
indeed, in our ordinary use of the word, we say to another 
person ‘ You are in error,’ but we do not ordinarily say of 
ourselves ‘I am in error,’ but only ‘I was in error’. We 
are able to do so with propriety because we mean that the 
proposition which we believed then is false and is discovered 
to be so by the collective speculative will, which we represent. 
But the mere individual cannot have error because there is 
no one else to adjudge it so; and if he were to say he was 
in error in the past, he is treating himself as another in- 
dividual and introducing the notion of a society within him- 
self, a notion for which he would have no warrant in the 
absence of the experience of other selves. 

Truth thus we may conclude is coherent beliefs, with 
correspondent coherence both in the collective speculative 
will and in the individual, which is the mirror or counterpart 
of the collective will. 

7. The Science of Truth.—The science of truth, if that high- 
sounding phrase may be used, is partly the inquiry into what 
truth in the abstract is, and so far it is a part of metaphysics. 
But the larger part of it is Logic, which is thus parallel with 
Ethics. Just as in practice, coherent willing submits to the 
limits of social welfare, so truth consists of propositions 
cohering in certain ways determined by real existence. Now 
it is the special sciences themselves which inform us in detail 
what the coherent propositions are in their respective pro- 
vinces. But propositions are not simply related to each other 
in their material character, in virtue of their subject matter, 
but they possess certain formal characters, and exhibit formal 
coherences more concrete than the mere form of coherence 
itself. This is best explained by an illustration. The fall of 
the stone to the ground and the attraction of the planets to 
the sun cohere as obedient to one material law. But these 
truths are not merely propositions about stones which fall 
and planets which bend towards the Sun, but they are 
propositions. Now it is the coherence of truths in their 
propositional character that Logic investigates. Besides 
the special sciences there is thus another science which in- 
quires what propositions, qua propositions, are connected 
with what others; and as a preliminary to this what dis- 
tinctions there are of a formal propositional character in 
real existence. The answers to these questions involve a 
statement of the kinds of propositions, and their relation to 
one another in inference.!_ Thus whereas Ethics is a mental 


? As in Mr. Bosanquet’s Logic. 
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science dealing primarily with the conduct of persons, Logic 
is not as such a mental science, and is only concerned with 
mind so far as the truths it deals with may be some of them 
mental, truths of mind as is presently to be explained. — It 
deals with real relations of a certain sort amongst propositions. 
It describes the conditions which they must conform to, so 
as to secure coherence and avoid error. In doing so, it of 
course also describes the rules which we must follow in order 
to discover coherence. But these methods of science are not 
themselves determined by our minds, but by the nature of 
reality in its propositional character. A method that is a 
method of proof (not of discovery) means, when you consider 
it in its essence, a certain relation among propositions in 
virtue of which, certain propositions being given, another 
may properly, that is coherently, be inferred ; and it is alto- 
gether to be distinguished from the practical devices we may 
use, or the mental attitudes we may adopt in discovering 
such proof. Though the psychology of the process by whic h 
coherence in beliefs i is discovered, that is the psy chology of 
how intersubjective agreement is secured and coherence 
established within the reasoners’ minds, may be expected to 
provide all manner of clues to understanding the conditions 
of propositional coherence, Logic is not a department of 
Psychology, but seeks those conditions of coherence in the 
world of real existence as such. Our mental attitudes in 
discovering truth do not enter into the conditions of truth, 
though they may point us the way to discovering them more 
easily. Thus to take one illustration, we cannot say that a 
negative proposition is in part subjective, on the ground that 
the subject rejects a predicate suggested by ourselves; tlie 
rejection lies in the character of the matter. On the other 
hand, to realise that it involves upon the side of believing 
a veto of the speculative will enables us the better to 
understand what the meaning of the correspondent belief or 
proposition 1s. 

Neither are we entitled to say, as some have wished, that 
logic is a department of psychology, because ultimately what 
propositions are consistent with each other must depend on 
a mental capacity or compulsion to combine them ; or what 
propositions are inconsistent depends on a mental incapacity 
to combine them. For instance that contradictory propo- 
sitions cannot both be true because we are physically (psycho- 
logically) unable to think them together. That we cannot thus 
think them together is merely the special case of the working 
of the law of contradiction as between two mental propositions. 
The mental conflict enables us to understand the correspond- 
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ing conflict between the non-mental propositions, but it is not 
the foundation of that conflict. - The law of contradiction in- 
cludes contradiction between propositions in the non-mental 
world and propositions in mind alike. To suppose that logical 
laws are the outcome or the expression of mental assents or 
refusals is to treat truth as a mental creation, instead of a 
system of propositional facts, or relations between things 
whether these things are mental or non-mental. But this 
remark implies the existence of mental propositions, which 
we now proceed to discuss.! 

8. Mental propositions.—Hitherto we have for simplicity’s 
sake passed over the propositions about mind, and we must 


' For the view of Logic taken here cp. New Realism (W. P. Montague, 
p. 261); and for the non-psychological character of Logie compare E. 
Husserl (Logische Untersuchungen, vol. i., Hamburg, 1900-1). 

Prof. Husserl, whose important work I have to confess I have only now 
made acquaintance with, since this paper was first drafted, condemns any 
attempt to regard logic as a science of realities as absurd (widersianiy) ; 
but | retain it in spite of the misgivings which such censure causes me. 
What I call the propositional character of propositions he calls their 
categorial form (his use of the word categorial is ditlerent from mine) and 
he denies the categorial form to be real. It belongs not to real (i.e. 
sensible) things but is a kind of objectivity given in the logical acts them- 
selves (il., p. 618), ‘all categorial form lies in logical acts in the sense of 
intentions (i.¢. objective reference)” (for the whole subject see ii.. VL., 
c. vi., pp. 600 ff). Logic thus has a sphere of its own independent of the 
matter of perception. Even the ‘is’ of the copula being categorial form 
isnot real. (Herr Husserl refers to Kant who said that sein was not a real 
predicate. But Kant also said that the copula was the sign of objectivity, 
and this I take to be sufficient.) Now it must be admitted that the so- 
called relation of subject and predicate does not belong as such to reality. 
It concerns the act of asserting, not the assertion itself ; and it concerns 
also the expression of the act of asserting in words. It is of itself either 
a psychological or a grammatical distinction. Reality contains no sub- 
jects and predicates, though it contains what is the occasion for the 
distinction. The subject-predicate relation is not the same as the 
relations which in my view are the real objects contained in a proposi- 
tion, that of substance and attribute, or cause and effect (ground and 
consequent), particular and universal, time and space, etc., as the case 
may be: e.g. lions are carnivorous, lions live by eating flesh, lions are 
carnivores, lions inhabit the jungle. It is because of the real relations 
contained in the assertion (= that which is asserted) that we can attach 
a real meaning to immediate inferences, in which a real situation is 
asserted from different points of view with differences in subject and 
predicate (All S is P, and Some P is 8). The ‘ categorial form” there- 
fore, in my view, always refers to real situations. But then ‘ real” 
does not mean for me only sensible, but the objective whole in which 
sensible and thought elements are brought into coherence. Doubtless 
propositions are not percepts, but they belong to one reality with them 
and unfold their nature more fully. Doubtless too we can combine 
propositions and trace implications irrespective of perception ; but we 
are still dealing with aspects of a real world; just as we can follow a 
train of images and still these images are aspects of real things. 
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now include them. Two different questions may be asked. 
(1) How can there be mental propositions at all, consistently 
with our previous account of propositions? (2) Granted 
that there are such, how can there be a science of them ? 

(1) According to the view taken of the relation of willing 
to its cognitum, the object of will is a proposition, whether 
the will be practical or the speculative act of judging the 
same object. It might seem therefore that if there are 
mental propositions they are the objects of fresh acts of 
judging, or if not, that their existence 1s inconsistent with our 
view of speculative willing. But in fact in maintaining that 
willing has propositions for its objects, we do not imply that 
there are no propositions which are not objects at all. There 
are in fact enjoyed as well as contemplated propositions, and 
the one are as much real existences as the other. It is indeed 
implied in the analysis of experience into enjoyment and the 
contemplated object that both equally are or lay claim to be 
real existences. Now whenever we judge, the judging is an 
actually existing event, which is not contemplated but en- 
joyed. And the judging or believing has propositional char- 
acter just as the belief which is its object has; (for it may 
be added there never is a believing without a contemplated 
belief). Take for example such cases as I feel cold, or I 
believe that water boils at 212°. The judging, I feel cold, is 
a different enjoyment from sensing or perceiving cold, which 
is not expressed by a sentence but by an interjection or even 
a shiver. And these judgings are propositional: I enjoy the 
act of speculative will by which I (my subject) is realised 
as qualified by the process described as having the idea of 
cold, or the perceiving of boiling water is realised (of course 
within myself) as qualified by the conceiving of a certain 
degree of temperature. Other instances are the acts of 
judging that heat causes wax to melt, that breakfast came 
before lunch, that Edinburgh is north of London, or the 
more complex instance that thinking of Herbert Spencer 
makes me think of Brighton. It is enough to indicate that 
in all such cases we enjoy a propositional experience of a 
specific character. What t ¢ precise specific character is 
(judgment of recognition, «ai ality, etc.), and what the rela- 
tion is between the specific »ropositional character of the 
believing and the specific jopositional character of the 
belief, is a more difficult question which we need not raise. 

Thus there are propositiou.s 12 the world which are not 
objects of speculative will but are contents of it in the strict 
sense of that term, that it is made of them. And with this 
we might legitimately pass on to the second question of the 
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possibility of a science of mental facts. But it is well to 
meet explicitly the general objection that in describing our 
mental states, I am cold or I believe so and so, we are really 
making them our objects of contemplation; and that in par- 
ticular in all psychological observation we do so. The an- 
swer 18 that psychological introspection is indeed properly 
called observation, but that there is no difference in kind 
between it and simple observation such as, I am cold, only 
that it is carried out with greater refinement, and observation 
of its subject matter in relation to other mental facts.!_ In 
both cases I am reporting my judging act in words. If then 
in direct psychological observation Inever make my mind an 
object, still less do I do so in the mere declaration that I am 
cold or believe so and so. The difference between such cases 
and psychological introspection is one of interest. For the 
most part when I say, I am cold, I have a practical interest : 
I may mean, bring coals. In the other case my interest is 
theoretical or purely speculative. This means that under 
the spur of curiosity (a practical instinct whose end is at- 
tained by more elaborate speculation) our enjoyments become 
related to one another and are enjoyed in this relation. Thus 
I never in self-examination attempt to perform the impossible 
feat of turning my mind upon a part of itself to contemplate 
it, and as it were convert it for the time into a piece of the 
not-self. All that Ido in the most elaborate and refined self- 
inquiry is to enjoy one act of myself in its connexion with 
and as a part of a larger system of enjoyments. 

To understand this better, let us turn to the examination 
of external objects. I perceive a flower; I judge it to be a 
rose. Here are external objects, the one a thing, the other a 
proposition. There may be a proposition about a proposi- 
tion, as when I say that the fact that there were germs in 
water in a town produced an outbreak of cholera. Here 
my object is a relation between propositions. In making a 
proposition about another proposition, I do not make the 
second the object of my proposition, I include it in a more 
comprehensive one. I may even make the proposition that a 
proposition is true, meaning that it is congruous with all 
propositions. I may go on indefinitely making propositions 
about propositions (the fact that the fact that A is B, is C, is D, 
and so on) so long as I am bringing propositions into closer 
degrees of intimacy within a system of objective existence.” 


‘Cp. on this Macdougall’s Psychology; the Science of Behaviour, 
ch. ii. Titchener, Text Book of Psychology, §§ 5, 6. See also Proc. 
Aristot. Society, vol. ix., 1908-9, ‘Mental Activity,’ ete., pp. 29-32. 

“Observe I do not say that secondary propositions are necessarily pro- 
positions about propositions. On the contrary they may be about assump- 
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But the process has a limit. I cannot significantly say that 
it is true that a proposition is true for this is mere repetition 
and there is thus no infinite regress. 

What we find here in the world of contemplated objects, 
we find also in the world of enjoyments. My speculative 
instinct is satisfied here by mental existences and not extra- 
mental ones. My enjoyments became related to one another 
but are not contemplated as objects. My perceiving becomes 
more accurate and detailed when I perceive carefully, just 
us the object throws up new features under a lens or the 
microscope. But I do not perceive iny perceiving nor judge 
my judging. I may judge my perceiving as when I say I am 
cold; and I may make a judgment about my judging, as 
when I say that in believing so and so I was clouded by 
prejudice. But in doing so I no more contemplate the 
Judging about which I judge, than I make a_ proposition 
about external things the object of another proposition. I 
simply include the one enjoyment in a more extended enjoy- 
ment, of which it forms an ingredient. This process of 
relation of judgings within the whole may go on indefinitely, 
as is the other case, with the same limitation that we cannot 
judge the whole. 

' Finally, just as I can make external judgments about past, 
present and future, and I can discover generalities in the 
external world; so I can enjoy my own past, present and 
future, and enjoy generalities (universal propositions) re- 
specting myself. For example, without objectifying the 
process of association, I can discover general laws of associa- 
tion. Doubtless great difficulties are raised in this connexion 
by the paradox of the experience of myself in time, that any 
experience of myself beyond the present moment exists at 
the present moment. But there is a clear difference in the 
content of all such propositions from propositions about 
my present as such. [ feel cross, is a proposition about my 
present; I felt cross yesterday, is a proposition about my 
past. Although for an outside observer it is an event vc- 
curring at the moment when the judgment is made, it is ex- 
perienced by me (enjoyed by me) as belonging to my past; 
while at the same time it is or may be experienced by me in 
continuous connexion with my experienced present, as when 


tions, as Prof. Meinong has shown (Uber Annahmen, ch. iii., ed. 2, and 
elsewhere). /.q. That Cesar should have failed to cross the Rubicon 
would have been disastrous to his career. Or I maintain that the earth 
is round, where if the primary statement, the earth is round, were a 
full proposition, the secondary proposition would be tautologous ; as. 
indeed in some cases it is. 
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I say I remember now how cross I was yesterday, where the 
continuity of my past with my present (as experienced in my 
present condition of recollection) is indicated in the judgment. 
Similarly the universal judgment, whenever I want to rise 
much before breakfast time, I feel cross, occurs as an event 
in the present moment, but it is experienced about no par- 
ticular time, past, present or future. These facts, difficult as 
are the questions which they raise, can barely be noted here 
as facts, with which a theory of time has to deal.! So far as 
they concern us here, they confirm the statement that propo- 
sitions about my own mind, and a fortiori about yours are 
not the objects but the actual contents or substance of mental 
propositions, 

One and perhaps the main reason for the belief that to 
observe a state of mind we make it an object, just in the saine 
sense as we make an external thing an object, is to be found 
in the use of language to express our observation. Since the 
speculative interest in external things is earlier than that in 
mind, language has been developed largely though not wholly 
in connexion with external things. And to a great extent 
(apart from the emotions) we have to describe our enjoyments 
when we describe them scientifically in words borrowed from 
the description of the outside world. Moreover the words 
we use are themselves external objects. How easy then to 
imagine that because I contemplate them I also contemplate 
the mental state which they express. But in fact words are 
but gestures, like the frown of annoyance or the shiver of 
cold. ‘They express enjoyments and refer to objects, and 
being themselves objects they help us to think because they 
fix our attention. But it no more follows that, because in 
judging that I am angry I use a sentence, I therefore am 
making my anger or my judging an object, than it follows 
that when I make the gesture of shivering, which I contem- 
plate, IT am making the feeling cold an object of internal, 
objective contemplation. And yet the shiver describes my 
feeling, just as the sentence does, though not so fully.” 

9. Truth of mental propositions.—Mental Science-—(2) A far 


!'They may partly serve as a clue to the real nature of time both as it 
is in myself and as it is in non-mental objects. 

*T am sensible of the inconvenience of the use of the word object to 
describe exclusively coitemplated objects; especially as it prevents me 
from saying as I should like to do that enjoyments, like contemplated 
objects, are objective (though not necessarily true or real). But if I 
spoke of enjoyed and contemplated objects indifferently, there would be 
sure to result confusion, and the distinction of the two kinds of objects 
in their relation to experience would be blotted out. Some technical 
term seems to be wanted which I have not skill to invent. 
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more puzzling question is the second of those we raised as to 
mental propositions, how they can be true or how there can 
be science of them. For in themselves they are enjoyments : 
are directly incommunicable from one mind toanother. How 
then can they constitute a science, of which the distinctive 
character was that at any rate when it concerned external 
things, it implied collective speculative will? The subject 
has been already touched upon (too lightly) when we en- 
deavoured to explain how the individual believer could be 
said to represent the community of believers, through the 
adjustment of the believings in different minds. The an- 
swer is that the possibility of a mental science (take the 
simplest one psychology) depends, on the mutual acknow- 
ledgment by persons of each others’ enjoyments ; or to put it 
otherwise, the growth of mental science is part of the pro- 
cess of mutual acknowledgment. In practical conduct these 


_ acknowledgments were, as we saw, a fulfilment of the social 


instinct. But the speculative instinct seeks the co-operation 
of others, because one man finds that his store of objects of 
contemplation is enlarged by the objects which other persons 
bring before his mind. Not only do they supply him with 
new objects, but with objects not totally new but corrective 
of his familiar objects. But when we have once acquired 
a speculative interest in our own mind, our mental enjoy- 
ments are enhanced, enlarged, and clarified by acknow- 
ledgment of the enjoyments of others. And the reverse is 
also true that in acknowledging others as minds we may 
have forced upon our attention the enjoyments of others 
and so be led to inquire into our own minds. Thus what 
we may principally learn from another person engaged with 
us about the same objects or in the same occupation, may be 
not so much how the objects present themselves to him, but 
how he hates or loves them ; and this may turn our attention 
to our own feelings in which we may have felt as yet none 
but a practical interest. Hence as I supplement external 
beliefs by including the beliefs of others, so I can supple- 
ment my internal believings by reference to others’ enjoy- 
ments as acknowledged by me. And to repeat once more 
what has been said or implied, these interrelations between 
minds are reciprocal. The passion for knowledge in which 
others can help us increases the extent of our acknowledg- 
ments, that is makes us enter more largely into sympathy 
with their enjoyments, and this in its turn increases the 
passion for co-operation in knowledge ; and again the more 
we understand our own enjoyments the more we acknow- 
ledge theirs, and the more we understand theirs the better 
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we are able to understand our own; so that the correction of 
our judgment of ourselves proceeds pari passw with the in-. 
clusion of them. The methods by which in perfecting the 
mutual acknowledgment I arrive at sympathetic compre- 
hension of another’s mind are various. Most largely they 
depend upon his own description of his enjoyments. Partly 
also, though this isin the later stages of the science, I observe 
his beliefs (what Mr. Stout calls his presented objects) and 
conclude from them to his mental state by the analogy of 
my Own experience. 

In some such way as this we arrive at the science of enjoy- 
ments, not merely of my own enjoyments but of enjoyments 
as experienced by many. Such a science is not the same 
kind of science as that of external nature or generally non- 
mental reality; but it is not the less science. For what is. 
science? It would be inconsistent with verbal usage to say 
that a science is an ordered grouping of propositions or facts 
obtaining in some sphere of reality; because when we speak 
of science we commonly include also its relation to the dis- 
covering or the possessing mind. To possess a science, eg. 
physics, is in the common usage of the words to contemplate 
or have the habit of contemplating the physical world (things 
in their physical properties) as thus ordered. But nothing 
should blind us to the truth that apart from the mere registra-. 
tion of science in books, the knowledge which constitutes a 
science like physics is nothing but the actual physical world 
as more fully revealed to us than to ordinary observation, in 
all its real details and interrelations, as they are contained 
in propositions, singular and universal! This statement is. 
not open to the obvious but frivolous objection that he who 
possesses physical science would on this showing carry the: 
physical world in its orderly arrangement about with him. 
Tt means only that he is compresent with that ordered 
physical world. 

Precisely in the same way the science of mind consists of 
ordered facts of mental existence, as contained in mental 
propositions ; and to possess such science is to be aware of 
such mental propositions as we enjoy them in ourselves 
directly and in others by acknowledgment. The difference 


' Prof. Lloyd Morgan has a passage admirable in most respects in his 
Instinct and Experience (1912), pp. 146 ff., in which he compares the 
universals of thought to maps of a country, which omit details in order 
to help us to find our way. Such maps, he says, are our ideal construc- 
tions in science. I have only one criticism of this, which concerns the 
scale. If science is to be a map, the map must be like the new one in- 
vented by the professor in Lewis Carroll’s Sylvie and Bruno, “on the- 
scale of a mile to a mile”. ’ 
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between mental science and the external or non-mental 
sciences is that, the subject-matter of the non-mental 
sciences being contemplated, it can (to speak theoretically or 
ideally) be contemplated equally in all its parts by any one 
individual. But enjoyments are not open to our inspection, 
except they are our own, because we are not as the angels 
and cannot contemplate enjoyments at all, and can even 
enjoy only our own. Hence in certain respects the range of 
our science is limited to coordinating the propositions we our- 
selves enjoy. But it has been shown above how knowledge 
of truth depends on the acknowledgments of other minds and 
how through such acknowledgement we can establish the 
fact that different minds behave in the same ways. The 
limitations of psychology are thus not due to defective science 
but to the character of the real existences with which the 
science is concerned. It would be considered strange to deny 
the name of science to the study of foraminifera, because 
these creatures have not the same powers as monkeys. Enjoy- 
ing beings treated as individuals (and psychology treats them 
so) are related to one another only throuvh mutual acknow- 
ledgments. But it is just because it faithfully represents such 
beings in their own internal relations and in such limited 
relations to other enjoying beings that it claims to be a science. 
It represents minds as they really are in themselves and in 
their likenesses and unlikenesses to one another, just so far 
as likeness or unlikeness exists between incommunicable 
centres of enjoyment. And so far is it from being true that 
we cannot have science of our minds that those very cate- 
gorial characters which are the fundamental ones in all exist- 
ence mental and non-mental alike, are more easily described 
as they exist in mental existences than in non-mental exist- 
ences. The character of science is as various as the subjects 
with which it is concerned. It is only a prejudice which is 
responsible for denying to psychology (or other mental 
science) the name of science: the prejudice that science must 
be all of one sort, must deal only with contemplated propo- 
sitions. That prejudice disappears on reflecting that a 
science is a system of real existences revealed in interrelated 
propositional facts, and that this is equally true whether 
those facts are physical and contemplated or mental and 
enjoyed, 

Such is the justification for regarding psychology (with 
which in this section we have been mainly concerned) as a 
science—as a system of ordered mental propositions, which 
can only be enjoyed, but which can be and are enjoyed 
“collectively” in the sense of that term which in this case 
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is from the nature of the subject legitimate and satisfying. 
But Psychology is not the only science of mind. It is con- 
cerned with the individual mind as such, and no matter how 
much the individual enters into relations with other individuals, 
it describes only the enjoyment of such relations in the indi- 
vidual. On the other hand Ethics deals with minds in their 
practical inter-individual or social conflicts and co-operations. 
Such inter-individual relations of minds are possible because 
they arise out of practical conduct in which persons affect 
each other in altering the world upon which they react. The 
mental propositions of Ethics all have reference to such inter- 
action. Ethics is thus the systematic ordering of proposi- 
tions, which may be described variously as declaring that 
such and such satisfactions are good, that such and such con- 
duct is right, that such and such objects are worthy, or as 
embodying collective approvals. However described they 
are in the end mental propositions. Ethics is in fact the 
science of practical acknowledgments, the acknowledgments - 
themselves (not mental process as such), becoming in its turn * 
the subject matter of a science which while mental is thus 
normative. Its concernment with mental existence it shares 
with Psychology. As mental it is contrasted with Logic, 
which has no special concern with mind. But its more pre- 
cise relation to Logic and truth as well as to Austhetics and 
beauty is reserved for later sections (11 and 12). 


(To be continued.) 


III—ALCHEMY AND THE ABSOLUTE. 
By M. M. Pattison Moutrr. 


THE more one studies any branch of natural science the more 
one realises that all scientific knowledge is inside experience, 
But there have been times in the history of the sciences when 
those who sought knowledge of natural events were sure that 
the only way to attain that knowledge was to pass outside 
experience, to lay hold of ultimate reality, and to return with 
that talisman into experience. 

The pragmatic philosopher is convinced that, as William 
James says: ‘‘'Though one part of our experience may lean 
upon another part to make it what it is in any one of several 
aspects in which it may be considered, experience as a whole 
is self-containing and leans on nothing”. But the absolutist 
philosophers are quite certain that external events are but 
bubbles and froth on the stream of truth, are only the 
‘accidental and confused setting” of genuine knowledge, 
which ought to be concerned solely with The Truth. 

The alchemists were the most patient and thorough-going 
pursuers of absolute truth who have appeared among those 
who profess themselves scientific investigators. It cannot 
but be interesting to compare the aim, the method, and the 
phraseology of the alchemists, with the aim, the method, and 
certain technical expressions of the absolutist philosophers. 

The alchemists asserted that the nature of ultimate reality 
could be found by the human mind. They began by claiming 
a knowledge of the degrees of nobleness, and the degrees of 
degradation, in the scale of being. They said that everything 
has a natural or proper form which essentially belongs to it, 
and that when anything is taken out of its proper form, it is 
in a violent or non-natural state. They declared that every- 
thing which has been taken away from its natural state tries 
to return to that state. Metals are found in the earth; they 
rust when brought above the ground. Hence, the alchemist 
said, metals are corrupted, degraded in the scale of being, 
when they are taken out of the earth. But some metals, 
notably gold, do not rust in the air; therefore, the alchemical 
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argument ran, these metals are more noble than the baser 
metals which rust in the air. The alchemists were very 
jealous protectors of the nobility of metals; they would not 
allow them to be thought inferior to plants. Noticing that 
plants perpetuate themselves by seeds, the alchemists con- 
cluded that metals too are endowed with this power, that 
metals grow from their own seed which they sow in the 
earth. An alchemical writer indignantly protests: ‘“‘ What 
prerogative have vegetables above metals, that God should 
give seed to the one and withhold it from the other? Are 
not metals as much in His sight as trees ?”’ 

Knowing, as they assumed they knew, that gold is nobler 
than iron, and knowing also that iron, like other metals, is 
trying to attain its natural, proper place, is trying to become 
gold, the alchemist made it his business to help iron, and the 
other base metals, in their praiseworthy efforts to raise them- 
selves from a more degraded to a less degraded position in the 
scale of being. They said that there is a something in every 
base metal which may be educated, developed, strengthened, 
by alchemic art, until the transmutation is finished. This 
something was often spoken of by the alchemists as ‘“‘ the 
Mercury of the base metals,” sometimes as ‘‘the golden 
nature which the baser metals possess’’. By calling it Mer- 
cury, the adepts led astray the feebler, matter-of-fact seekers 
of alchemical truth; for these men wasted their energy on 
vain endeavours to compel the ordinary, material mercury 
to become gold; whereas the initiated meant by Mercury a 
semi-spiritual, indefinable essence which could be reached 
only by tearing away the outer coverings of gross, material 
substance that hid the essence from the view of the vulgar. 

So far the alchemists were working with intellectual con- 
cepts: the concept that everything has — natural state which 
it strives to retain, and to return to if it be removed there- 
from; the concept that all things are ordered in a definite 
hierarchy of nobleness, arranged to give satisfaction to the 
intellect of the alchemist; the concept that this hierarchy is 
ordered and maintained by the presence in the members of it 
of different degrees of the binding unity called by alchemists 
The Universal Essence ; and the concept that many of the things 
which are lower in the scale of nobleness can be raised by 
alchemical art, working in conformity with the design of 
nature, which design was known to the alchemists. Not one 
of these concepts was derived from, or rested on, perceptual 
experience. 

The alchemist was always a practical man as well as a 
dreamer. It was imperative that he should use his con- 
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cepts in the laboratory. He was obliged to work under the 
conditions imposed on him by the resources of his workshop. 
But before entering his laboratory he had formed his plan of 
action, a plan which merely tried to translate his concepts 
into sensible experiences—for his concepts were more real to 
him than the experiences of the laboratory—not a plan that 
began with sensible experiences and symbolised and correlated 
these by conceptions arising from the study of the related ex- 
periences. The alchemist sought laboratory methods which 
were at once natural and transcending nature; for he was 
trying to pass outside human experience, and at the same 
time trying to bring the results of his adventure back with 
him into human experience. The alchemist was saved from 
becoming merely an absolutist philosopher by his endeavours 
to translate his intellectual concepts into the terms of sensible 
experience. Alchemical experiments brought to light many 
physical and chemical facts which have been of service in the 
advancement of natural science, and have led to discoveries 
of much importance to the chemical arts. But these ex- 
periments did little to strengthen the alchemical conceptions 
which it was hoped they would make more convincing. Find- 
ing that the results of their experiments refused to agree with 
their mentally constructed scheme, the alchemists put ever 
more stress on their ideal order of nature, and forced their 
experimental results to conform to that order. They sank 
deeper and deeper into the morass of vicious intellectualism. 
They used their sensible experiences as symbols of, and guides 
to, hazy conceptual experiences. They placed reality in the 
mind, and tested the truth of experimentally determined facts 
by the slightness of the resistance which they offered to the 
filling in of the details of the mental picture which had been 
formed before appeal was made to the laboratory. The 
alchemists tried to let down their intellectual conception of 
an order-seeking world on to a foundation of sensible experi- 
ences. As the building wobbled, the foundation was rebuilt ; 
the sensible experiences were forced to fit into the intellectual 
conception, and were then treated as supporters of that con- 
ception. 

The alchemists were convinced that metals can be trans- 
muted ; it was, therefore, easy for them to transmute their 
particular sensible experiences into harmony with their intel- 
lectual scheme, and then to use these transmuted experiences 
as supporters of that scheme. It was this semi-material, 
semi-intellectual transmutation that gave to the alchemical 
experiments all the value that the makers of them thought 
they possessed. The experimental results were not exactly 
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falsified, nor were they ignored ; they were constantly appealed 
to as supporters of the intellectual scheme. The most correct 
description of the process to which these sensible experiences 
were subjected is to call it a transmutation. For the alchem- 
ists insisted that the art of transmutation consists in removing 
the outer coverings which hide the inner Mercury or golden 
nature of metals, and stop its activity, and by so giving free- 
dom to the proper nature of the metals, allowing them to 
reach their natural destination, that is, to become gold. 
The alchemists constantly asserted that every transmutation 
must begin in a destruction of what is unessential in the 
thing to be transmuted; they being the judges of what is 
essential and what is superficial. As the field of ripe corn is 
produced by burying the seed in the earth and there leaving 
it, apparently to die, and to be brought to life again under the 
influence of the sunshine and the rain; so must the outer 
husk of a transmutable thing be destroyed, and the inner 
essence must then be revived, and nourished to new life by 
the influence of the great agent of transmutation which the 
alchemists called the Philosopher’s Stone, an agent which 
was able both to kill the husk and to vivify the kernel. It 
was thus that they transmuted the results they obtained in 
their laboratories. What their intellectual idea of an order- 
seeking world declared to be unessential in these results, to 
be only on the surface of them, was set aside ; what remained 
was encouraged to grow strong by the nourishment given it 
by the alchemical conception of vivifying unity which acted 
through and by means of the Philosopher's Stone. 

When the experiences of the laboratory had been thus 
transmuted they became valuable, they became supports, 
inside experience, of the conception which claimed to pass 
outside experience. The all-embracing conception must have 
the appearance of resting, primarily, in human experience. 
Experiences rebelled against acting as foundations for the 
conception of the Universal Essence ; therefore experiences 
were changed ; the transmutation was effected in the sphere 
embraced by the conception of The One Thing ; and the trans- 
muted experiences were now content to make believe they 
were acting as the foundation-stones of the intellectual edifice. 

The nature of transmutation can be described only by 
using allegories, symbols, and parables; whether it be the 
transmutation of base metals into gold, or the change effected 
in laboratory experiences to make them into the gold used in 
adorning the alchemical temple dedicated to the Universal 
Essence. Similarly, the great instrument of transmutation, 
the Philosopher’s Stone, is generally described by giving to 
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it contrary properties. ‘Our Stone may be compared to all 
things in the world. In its origin and sublimation, and in 
the conjunction of its elements, there are analogies to things 
heavenly, earthly and infernal, to the corporeal and the in- 
corporeal, to things corruptible and incorruptible, visible and 
invisible, to spirit, soul and body, . . . to the creation of the 
world, . . . to all animals, vegetables and minerals, . . . to 
unity and multitude, . . . to actuality and potentiality, . 

to male and female, . . . to the vigorous and the weak, to 
peace and war, to white and red, and all colours, to the beauty 
of Paradise, to the terrors of the infernal abyss.’’ The concep- 
tion of The Universal Essence, transcending human experience, 
stretched into human experience this semi-conceptual, semi- 
perceptual instrument, hoping, by the changes which that 
instrument produced, to strengthen its own claim to be 
regarded as ultimate reality. The instrument, like the con- 
ception of the Universal Essence, owed whatever success 
attended its use to its extraordinary flexibility. No two 
alchemists agreed about its origin, use, or ways of working. 
It was all things to all men. It presented an aspect of itself 
to each who sought it which was enough to satisfy the intellect 
of the individual seeker. 

Students of the natural sciences have wholly and utterly 
rejected the alchemists’ claim that intellectually constructed 
concepts are ends in themselves, and the experiences of the 
laboratory and the field are instruments for producing results 
which may be transmuted so as to give support to concepts 
that, when untransmuted, they destroy. 

There is a school of philosophers whose aim and method 
are very like the aim and the method of the alchemists. 
The intellectualistic, or absolutist philosophers do not use 
concepts as instruments for gaining knowledge about sensible 
experiences, but as realities, the knowledge of which is 
gained, in part, by transmuting sensible experiences, and 
is the only knowledge worth having. 

Like the alchemists, the intellectualistic philosophers have 
an order of nobleness wherein they arrange the parts of 
experience. One of them assures us that: ‘“ Comparative 
ability to exist, individually and as such, within the sphere 
of sense, is a sign everywhere, so far as it goes, of degradation 
in the scale of being”. The alchemists constantly expressed 
themselves to much the same effect 1s Mr. Bradley does in 
this sentence quoted from his book Appearance and Reality. 
Thus, an early alchemist said: “It is necessary to deprive 
matter of its qualities in order to draw out its soul”. 
Paracelsus taught that: ‘‘ Nothing of true value is located 
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in the body of a substance ’’—that is, its ability to exist, indi- 
vidually and as such, within the sphere of sense—“ but in the 
virtue . . . the less there is of body the more in proportion 
is the virtue”. Basil Valentine said: “Fire is the purest 
and noblest of all Elements ”’. 

The intellectualistic philosophers have a much lower 
opinion than the alchemists had of what one of the philoso- 
phers calls those ‘irrelevant appeals to practical results 
which are allowed to make themselves heard”. The al- 
chemists amassed many useful facts by working hard among 
sensible experiences. The philosophers of the intellectualistic 
school treat human experiences as unreal, as ‘“‘ the accidental 
and confused setting’’ in which truth is unfortunately 
encased, as ‘‘ bubbles on the uniform and timeless stream of 
knowledge’’. Of all those foolish experiences, which create 
‘‘a passing show of arbitrary variation,’ one of these 
philosophers (Mr. Joachim) says: ‘‘They themselves, and 
the manner of their connexion are excluded from the theory 
of knowledge”. The alchemists tried to set free the Essence 
from the “ corporeal poison” of particular qualities. Another 
philosopher of this school, recognising that a theory of 
human knowledge can hardly exclude from its survey all 
human experience, makes much use of the alchemical doc- 
trine of transmutation. The alchemists spoke of their vision 
of intellectual harmony as The One Thing ; the philosophers 
call their very similar vision The Absolute. As thealchemists 
taught that The One Thing was able to destroy particular kinds 
of substances, and then to ‘‘ change the lifeless remains into 
a new and pure body,” so Mr. Bradley affirms of The 
Absolute, that it is “the unity in which all things, coming 
together, are transmuted, in which they are changed all 
alike, though not changed equally”. This is the genuine 
alchemical voice. ‘The unity in which all things, coming 
together, are transmuted,” is the same concept as “‘ the one 
Magistery of alchemy”. In the unity “all things are changed 
alike, though not changed equally”; the “one Magistery,”’ 
we are told, “‘ hardens that which is soft, and softens that 
which is hard, fixes that which is fugitive, and glorifies 
them all with its own magnificent brilliancy and splendour ”. 
The Magistery changes all these things alike, though not 
equally. ‘“ Know, brother,’ an alchemist explains, “that 
our whole Magistery is one Stone, which becomes several 
things, and yet again is restored to its unity.” Speaking 
again of the Absolute, Mr. Bradley tells us that it ‘‘has no 
assets beyond appearances; and again, with appearances 
only to its credit, the Absolute would be bankrupt. All of 
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these are worthless apart from transmutation.” To ‘rans- 
mute appearances, to remove from them what conceals their 
true meaning, and so to make them valuable, was declared 
by the alchemists to be the very essence of their art. Para- 
celsus said: ‘‘To grasp the invisible elements, to attract 
them by their material correspondences, to control, purify, 
and transform them by the living power of tie Spirit—this 
is true Alchemy’’. The same alchemist declared that: 
“Destruction perfects that which is good; for the good 
cannot appear on account of that which conceals it”. An- 
other alchemist taught that in all substances is hidden ‘“‘a 
central fire,’ which is ‘‘in a state of passivity during the life 
of the substances’”’; and that the business of alchemy is to 
kill the substances, because only thus can the “ hidden 
central fire obtain the mastery, and attract to itself all the 
pure elements, which are thus separated from the impure, 
and form the nucleus of a far purer form of life’. Another 
alchemist speaks of ‘‘ That Spirit which permeates all creation 
—yet is everywhere bound up with the defilements and 
dross of matter”. He assures us that, ‘‘if freed from this 
dross, it returns to the purity of its substance, in which it 
produces everything, and becomes everything in every form”. 

The alchemical conception of The Universal Essence, and 
that of the medium— the Philosopher’s Stone—whereby that 
conception was brought into active, transmuting contact 
with the sensible experiences of the laboratory, were declared 
to satisfy the intellect of those who used them, and satisfac- 
tion of the intellect was accepted as synonymous with truth ; 
for the alchemists asserted that they knew “simplicity to be 
the seal of truth,’’ and therefore their system was true be- 
cause it was simple. At the same time, although the general 
alchemical scheme satisfied the alchemical intellect, both the 
pure concept—the Essence—and the instrument—the Stone 
—which were in part conceptual and in part formed by trans- 
muting experiences, presented many aspects, and appealed to 
the intellect of each individual in a different way. There 
was ‘‘no decisive concensus of opinion on any point of im- 
portance” regarding the exact nature of the Essence, or the 
particular ways of working of the instrument whereby the 
Essence was applied; as Dr. McTaggart tells us there 1s “no 
decisive concensus of opinion on any point of importance”’ 
in metaphysics. Nevertheless, the awful aloofness from 
human affairs of The One Thing, and the flexibility and readi- 
ness to adapt itself to circumstances of The Philosopher's Stone 
(provided you agreed that ‘‘all details are vulgar”) so 
impressed the alchemists ‘that they were able to proclaim 
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their intellectual satisfaction with both. Their satisfaction 
was proclaimed most loudly when they were driven almost 
to despair by the elusiveness of the quest of The Essence, 
and were exhausted by hunting The Stone from one hiding 
place to another. The author of The Pearl of Great Price 
admits that, ‘‘ The expressions and equivocations, the alle- 
gories and metaphors, employed by the Sages create a most 
serious obstacle in the path of the student. ... It is 
often all but impossible to do more than guess at the mean- 
ing of the Sages. At times it almost looks as if this Art 
could be acquired only by the living voice of the Master, or 
by direct Divine inspiration.”” Another weary seeker of the 
Stone exclaims: This horrid beast has so many names, 
that unless God direct the searcher it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish him’’. And yet, so satisfied were these men that 
they held the truth, that one of them says: “As for the 
work itself, it is no way troublesome; a lady may read the 
‘Arcadia’ and at the same time attend this philosophy with- 
out disturbing her fancy ”’. 

It was necessary that the alchemists should declare their 
intellectual satisfaction with their conceptions of The Essence 
and The Stone, for their whole scheme of things depended on 
these conceptions. Their experimental results became valu- 
able only when they had been transmuted by the power of 
these conceptions. Had they become dissatisfied with the 
conceptions, they would soon have been intellectual bank- 
rupts; and moral and emotional bankrupts too, for their 
ethics and their esthetics were indissolubly connected with 
their intellectual conception of the universe. 

As did the alchemists, so do the inteliectualistic philoso- 
phers. These philosophers proclaim their aim to be the 
knowledge of the ultimate nature of reality. They endeavour 
to pass outside human experience ; and they hope to do this 
by using human thought. ‘“‘ The essence of philosophy must 
be confined to intellectual activity,” Mr. Bradley says. Their 
Philosopher’s Stone is that “intellectual activity” which, 
they say, brings their Universal Essence (called by them 
the Absolute) into transmuting contact with the illusory 
appearances that, when untransmuted, are valueless, because 
they refuse to bridge the gulf between themselves and the 
Universal [dea outside experience. 

It would never have done for the alchemists to have 
ignored the experiences of their laboratories; for their aim 
was the preparation of an instrument which should transmute 
these into other experiences, more valuable for the purpose 
of confirming and ‘controlling the action of the Universal 
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Essence. That Essence was the intellectual conception 
which supported them in their mechanical labours, and 
consoled them in their disappointments. When tempted to 
lose heart as they pored over their crucibles, that would boil 
over, and “ put their fingers among coals, into clay and filth,” 
that refused to be refined, they gained fresh courage to 
continue their experiments by saying, each in his own 
special language, what an intellectualistic philosopher (Mr. 
Joachim) has said, as he recognised that his theory of truth 
had suffered shipwreck: ‘‘ That the truth itself is one and 
whole and complete, and that all thinking and all experience 
moves within its recognition and subject to its manifest 
authority ; this I have never doubted”’. 

The alchemical way of expressing this conviction varied ; 
these are examples of it: ‘‘ The substance of our Art is one, 
and admits of no variation or substitute’. ‘‘ Nature delights 
in the same nature, kind in kind, kind overcomes kind, kind 
contains kind, and yet they are not different kinds, or several, 
but only one kind, having within itself those properties by 
which it excels all other things.” “In the books of the Sages 
the impression is conveyed as if there were many substances 
and many methods, but they only mean different aspects or 
stages of the same thing.” 

It would never do for the intellectualists utterly to deny the 
facts of experience; for their aim is to use these appearances 
—as they call them—as a bridge whereby they may pass 
securely over the gulf that separates them from the Absolute 
Reality outside all experience. They know, by a process 
which ordinary people cannot call knowledge, that The Reality 
is there. They have these unsuitable materials, and these 
only, wherewith to build their bridge. Recognising that 
there are no materials to be procured elsewhere—‘‘ The 
Absolute has no assets beyond appearances ”’—and recognis- 
ing that the materials ‘as such’’ won’t build the bridge— 
* With appearances only to its credit, the Absolute would 
be bankrupt ’—the intellectualistic philosophers use the 
same device as the alchemical practitioners; both find re- 
fuge in the blessed word transmutation. Wonderful is the 
power of words. Solomon knew the names of the spirits, 
and by their names he controlled them. Alchemists and in- 
tellectualists know the name of the process, and by uttering 
the name they control the facts, untamable by all other in- 
cantations. 

Were a worker in natural science to judge the method of 

“intellectual activity ” by its results, forgetting for a moment 
that the philosophers deprecate “ irrelevant appeals to practi- 
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cal results,” he would be astonished. He would find one of 
the philosophers (Dr. McTaggart) declaring that, ‘‘ Science 
advances by small and frequent additions to a body of 
generally accepted truths. Metaphysic, by the substitution 
of ong complete system for another.” He would find the 
same philosopher announcing that, “in Metaphysic there 
is no decisive concensus of opinion on any point of im- 
portance,’ and warning us against seeking help for the 
guidance of our lives from metaphysics, because if we 
insisted on having guidance ‘our moral life would become 
chaotic’; as an alchemist assures us—‘‘ In the books of the 
Sages the only method that prevails is that of chaos”. He 
would find the same candid teacher asserting that—‘‘in its 
essence, truth is a timeless, stable state”. He would be told 
by another philosopher of the same school (Mr. Joachim) that : 
“the truth is—from the point of view of the human intelligence 
—an Ideal, and an Ideal which can never, as such or in its 
completeness, be actual in human experience”. Before he 
had recovered from these shocks he would hear Mr. Bradley 
saying: ‘‘I have assumed that the object of metaphysics is 
to find a general view which will satisfy the intellect ; and I 
have assumed that whatever succeeds in doing this is real 
and true, and that whatever fails is neither. This is a 
doctrine, which so far as I can see, can neither be proved 
nor questioned.” If he were acquainted with alchemical 
writings he would find in Mr. Bradley’s words an echo of 
such alchemical sayings as this: ‘‘ The Divine Intelligence 
has subjected all natural and supernatural phenomena to the 
rule of certain laws, which laws our reason was created 
capable of apprehending, and this state of things is the 
preliminary condition of all Science whatsoever ”. 

The student of natural science is so completely unused to 
the kind of “intellectual activity’ practised by the absolutist 
philosophers, that for a time he is dumbfounded by sayings 
such as those I have quoted. He cannot form even the 
faintest mental picture of a changeless, stable truth, which 
can never be actual (even with the saving clause, as such) in 
human experience ; which, nevertheless, satisfies the intel- 
lect, and is thereby proved to be real; which is gained, if 
it is ever gained, by the process of substituting one com- 
plete system for another; about no important portion of 
which is there any decisive consensus of opinion; which 
Is so ultimate and so stable that the use of it, as it is 
known (if it is known at all), would make our moral lives 
chaotic; which would be degraded in the scale of being 
by the merely practical agreement of any of its devotees. 
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These are the very contradictions wherein the alchemists 
revelled. 

When one inquires into the working of the one Magistery 
of the philosophers which they call intellectual activity, one 
finds that, like the one Magistery of the alchemists, it fails 
to make the transmutation when it is applied to real 
experiences, and succeeds only when success cannot be 
tested by any human touchstone. The intellectual activity 
of the modern alchemists is staggered by the assertion, “ Sugar 
is hard, and white, and sweet’’. The only instrument they 
possess for transmuting this single, complex experience into 
a concept they can understand, insists on producing four 
concepts, none of which can be connected with any other, 
and declares that what it has separated no man is able to 
bring together. But, when the same instrument is applied 
to the series of concepts, ‘‘Truth is a timeless, changceless 
state,” or “ Knowledge is a uniform and timeless stream,” it 
instantly transmutes these concepts into a single view, which 
so satisfies the philosopher that, for a time, he forgets the 
miserable breakdown of the same instrument when it was 
confronted with a piece of sugar. The philosopher who 
strains at a gnat, swallows a train of camels without a twinge. 

As it is with the modern alchemist’s Stone of Wisdom, so it 
was with the older alchemist’s Elixir. The Elixir always 
failed to transmute iron, or lead, or silver into gold; but 
when the alchemist failed to maintain his laboratory fires at 
the proper temperature, the Elixir transmuted his querulous 
disappointment into the comforting view, that ‘ Fire is the 
purest and noblest of all the Elements ”’ 

The alchemists never doubted the efficacy of their instru- 
ment of transmutation. At least one modern alchemist 
admits that his transmuting engine is imperfect. Mr. Bradley 
says that the conception of the Absolute, to which his intel- 
lectual activity leads him, may be ‘“‘ corrected by passing 
outside the intellect, by taking in the remaining aspects of 
experience’, In this process, ‘‘the proper nature of truth 
is, of course, transformed and perishes”. There speaks the 
genuine alchemist. He knows what is the “ proper nature 
of truth”. Why a man should trouble himself to search for 
truth, and to use an instrument which he tells us is aftlicted 
with an incurable fault, when he starts with truth in his 
hand, is one of those delightful contradictions which give 
life its savour. When the alchemist thought he had made 
the Red Tincture, by applying his intellectual activity to 
some aspects of experience, and yet failed to effect the great 
transmutation, he always blamed “the remaining aspects of 
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experience ” which would insist on having their say in the 
work. Some aspects of experience, outside the intellect, 
had interfered with the workings of the intellect. Of course, 
the proper nature of truth had been transformed by this mis- 
chievous, meddling experience; and, of course, truth had 
perished. Nevertheless, the philosophic alchemist was not 
dismayed, for he knew that he held the truth; nor is the 
alchemical philosopher disheartened, for he can easily form 
another view which shall satisfy his strangely working in- 
tellect, and, therefore, be true. 

As the older alchemist, when baffled in his endeavours to 
turn lead into gold, found rest and refreshment in visions of 
the Divine Water, the Carbuncle of the Sun, the Heavenly 
Phoenix ; so the modern alchemist consoles himself for his 
failure to get any real knowledge about hard, sweet, white 
sugar, by floating on the timeless, changeless, ever-resting, 
ever-flowing stream of truth, until some untransmuted snag 
of experience knocks a hole in his frail craft. 

The alchemist was happier than the philosopher. He never 
supposed that the instrument whereby he hoped to attain 
his heart’s desire required correction. His instrument was 
the truth itself. If 1t did not work, the fault was in the 
hand that used it. Despite his protestations, the alchemical 
philosopher is never quite convinced of his ability to turn 
intellectual activity into a mechanical tool, nor of the com- 
plete reasonableness of treating human life as a series of 
mechanically locked doors which can be opened by his 
machine-made key. 

I suppose he has suspicions, at times, that his attempt 
to treat the protean facts of life as mechanically threaded, 
lifeless beads, is, at bottom, profoundly comical. If an intel- 
lectualistic philosopher has any dim stirring within him of 
the sense of humour, he ought to cherish and encourage it. 
Some day, it may become his saviour. The alchemist’s want 
of the sense of humour hastened the destruction of alchemy. 

Intellectualistic philosophers and alchemists follow the 
same road. Both treat concepts as the great realities, and 
the realities of experience as transmutable appearances. 
Both start with a general view of things as they must be. 
But the philosophers go further than the alchemists. Cut- 
ting themselves off from human experience, they discover the 
apparent unreality of conceptual thinking ; but they go boldly 
on, and find unity in the maximum diversity, and order in a 
very orgy of disorder. The alchemists used their concepts 
more humanly; because they were constantly in their labora- 
tories, and there at least they could not escape the trammels 
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of experience. Their workshops obliged them to come back 
into experience. They stretched their concepts, and brought 
them nearer to being instruments for examining realities than 
the philosophers bring their imaginings. Nevertheless, the 
alchemical concepts differed radically from those used by 
men of science ; they were treated as more real than sensible 
realities ; they were explained by realities, instead of being 
used to explain sensible experiences. 

The endeavour of students of the natural sciences is “ to 
liken their imaginings to the facts which they observe”. 
The alchemists worked hard in their laboratories, ‘‘ sweating 
whole days and nights by their furnaces,” as Paracelsus says, 
in order that they might observe facts which they could liken 
to their imaginings. The intellectualistic philosophers dili- 
gently follow their labours”’ (to quote Paracelsus again) of 
likening their thoughts about unreal ‘ relations of isolation 
and hostility’’ to their imaginings of an Ultimate Reality 
wherein all these relations “ are affirmed and absorbed ”. 

Men of science and humanists begin by carefully examining 
particular sensible experiences ; passing to the examination 
of groups of sensible experiences, they formulate laws, frame 
hypotheses and theories, and use these as instruments for 
furthering their purpose, which is to gain knowledge about 
perceptual and conceptual experience. Alchemists began with 
a general view that satisfied their intellect; they examined 
those parts of particular sensible experiences, and of groups 
of these experiences, which their intellectual attitude selected 
as important, and used the results as an instrument for ad- 
vancing their purpose, which was to strengthen their intel- 
lect-satisfying conception, and, by projecting that conception 
outside experience to find that “heavenly and spiritual 
pattern,’ whereof, they declared, “ this natural world is only 
an image and material copy ”. 

Philosophers of the absolutely intellectualistic school begin 
by declaring the worthlessness of sensible experiences, except 
as material which can be transmuted by the touch of their 
concept-made talisman, trans-empirical reality, into evidence 
of the abiding reality of the instrument which transmutes it. 
Each philosopher uses transmuted experience as a means for 
furthering his purpose, which is to escape from the illusions 
of sense, from what is ‘‘ degraded in the scale of being,” to 
restfulness in those aspects of truth which most strongly 
commend themselves to his conception of The Truth, and 
give him a foundation whereon to construct a complete 
system which he substitutes for the complete systems of 
other philosophers. 
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From the monstrous height of Ultimate Reality, the phil- 
osopher looks down, with a fine scorn, at the “merely 
practical,” the ‘irrelevant ” truths of natural science, which 
give real men intense intellectual satisfaction, fill them with 
noble curiosity, will not suffer them to rest contented with 
the truths they have, make them rejoice that ‘‘ man is hurled 
from change to change unceasingly, his soul’s wings never 
furled,”’ open paths that lead to wider truths, ‘do not affirm 
the limitation of knowledge as a bar to inquiry, but as a bar 
to finality,” widen their imagination, stir their emotions, 


and enable them to control, to some extent, the relations 
between themselves and their environment. 


IV._THE METAPHYSICAL METHOD OF 
HERBART. 


By Grorce H. LANGLEY. 


Ir is the purpose of this paper to consider the method put 
forward by Herbart as the instrument by which inference 
can be made from the common concepts of experience to 
such knowledge of Reality as shall render a rational expla- 
nation of experience possible. It will be well to define at 
the outset Herbart’s relation to his great predecessor Kant, 
and his great contemporary Hegel. Herbart’s philosophy is 
founded on Kant, as is Hegel’s, though Herbart and Hegel 
are almost wholly opposed to one another. Hegel is the 
better known, for Herbart’s attempt at continuation has 
been much ignored, and there is no English work on 
the subject; yet it is of interest as leading to a consistent 
pluralism. 

Herbart differs from Kant concerning the possibility of 
knowledge of ultimate Reality. Kant denies this possibility, 
whereas Herbart maintains that the nature of appearance is 
significant of the nature of Reality—‘‘ Wie viel Schein, so 
viel Hindeutung zur Sein”. Kant, says Herbart, does not 
“accept the decided challenge to undertake an investiga- 
tion that would lead to the determination of what exists in 
Reality (Das Seiende) as it is of necessity determined, so 
that appearance should present itself as it is and not other- 
wise” (iii, § 118, Nevertheless it is evident that 
‘‘as the smoke points to the fire, so does appearance to 
Reality ; it not merely points thereto, but requires us to set 
about looking where the fire burns”’ (iii., § 118, 344). To 
understand this divergence, the point at issue between the 
two philosophers must be stated more clearly. Both start 
with experience, experience which is for them necessarily 
organised by certain common concepts, such as space, time, 


1 References throughout are to Hartenstein’s edition of Herbart’ 
Works. 
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substance, the self, etc. Further they both agree that these 
concepts of common life are contradictory, and that they 
cannot therefore as such be predicates of Reality. But 
whereas Kant is willing to reserve for them a phenomenal 
application, and declares them valid of appearance, though 
not of Reality; Herbart, on the other hand, stigmatises 
them as unthinkable, and as requiring reconstruction. With 
reference to this Herbart says: “‘ The urgency of the thought 
that if nothing is, then can nothing appear, was grasped 
neither by Kant nor by his school. And why not? Because 
it seemed to them quite possible to rest content with the 
familiar and common concepts, so long as they only took 
care not to regard their objects as things in themselves ”’ 
(iii., § 118, 344). 

Herbart’s dissatisfaction remains in spite of Hegel’s daring 
attempt to avoid this defect of the Kantian system. It may 
be that the acute and analytic mind of Herbart failed to com- 
prehend a system that was the product of the more intuitive 
and synthetic mind of Hegel. But here we are only con- 
cerned to indicate the source of Herbart’s discontent with 
the Hegelian method. While acknowledging that philosophy 
owes an overwhelming debt to Hegel for demonstrating the 
inevitable nature of the contradictions, and the way in which 
they permeate all our concepts, he nevertheless maintains 
that they remain at the end of the system—as at the begin- 
ning—unsolved (xii., 671). The contradictions are recognised, 
but their importance is not grasped. The effect that they 
must have as a motive for the progress of thought is not con- 
sidered. We continue at the same old standpoint, since we 
refuse to believe in the necessity to resolve them. Such is 
the root of the evil with Hegel and with his predecessors 
({xii., 672). This may appear strange to those who regard 
the Hegelian synthesis as a method of resolving the contra- 
dictions, and so of ascending, in the complete resolution, to 
a knowledge of the Real. But it will be remembered that 
each contradictory concept is a definition of the Real, or, to 
use Hegel’s term, of the Notion, at a certain stage in its 
logical evolution, and is therefore retained in the complete 
synthesis. For Herbart this is the vital consideration. The 
two opposites, each of which is in itself untrue, are retained. 
The synthesis is an attempt, and in Herbart’s opinion a vain 
attempt, to unite them in one (xii., 680) ; and for this reason 
he regards the system as a perfect example of the outcome of 
retaining the contradictions, instead of grasping their op- 
posite, and trying to bring it into harmony with experience 


(xil., 672). 
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II. 


We will now turn to the consideration of Herbart’s method 
of meeting this difficulty. Starting from the conviction that 
there is a way from knowledge of appearance to knowledge 
of Reality undiscovered as yet by any philosopher, he under- 
takes to be our guide thereon. Experience seems at once to 
bear the marks of the Real and of the Unreal. ‘‘ As appear- 
ance it has truth, . . . but it pertains to the concept of ap- 
pearance that it is not in reality that which it appears ”’ (ii1., 
13). So the speculative questions are of necessity raised: 
“What is the ground of appearance? How can we find the 
Real?” (iv., § 163, 15). 

In a passage in the Allgemeine Metaphysik, Herbart has. 
likened his metaphysical method to an arch. ‘‘ Metaphysic 
in its entirety may be said to describe an arch, which, sink- 
ing down from the surface of the given into the deep, first 
draws near to the Real, then again raises itself from these 
depths that were within our reach, and ends with the given, 
in the explanation of these so far as they are possible to us. 
To guide this arch-like movement is the whole problem of 
metaphysic”’ (iv., § 164, 16-17). And again, ‘‘ the methods 
for the arch as it sinks down into the deep are altogether 
different from those of its upmounting”’ (iv., § 194, 63). It 
will be necessary to limit this paper to a discussion of the 
former methods, that is, to the inference from appearance to 
Reality ; and to omit altogether the latter, the deduction of 
the forms of experience from the general nature of Reality, 
where Herbart is chiefly concerned with the problem of the 
continuum. 


III. 


First, metaphysic is a ‘‘ sinking down from the surface of 
the given”. ‘*‘ We treat metaphysic,’’ he says, ‘simply as the 
science of the conceivability of experience, firmly convinced 
that it is only when thus regarded that it can achieve a 
strictly scientific deduction” (iii., § 81, 222). Or again, 
‘“The metaphysician has no other business than making 
thinkable the actual concepts that are presented in experi- 
ence” (i., § 149, 255). If we fail to grasp the significance of 
this relation, the whole of metaphysic appears like a dream 
(ii.,114). In this Herbart is at one with Kant and opposed 
to the Rationalists, who committed the grave error of trying 
to found metaphysic upon thought abstractions. They be- 
gan metaphysic, he remarks, with mere concepts, and not 
with given concepts (iii., § 3, 74); and then endeavoured to 
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deduce the actual as that which determines the indeterminate 
possible (iii., §§ 4, 5). Such procedure from the possible 
to the actual, is, according to Herbart, a complete inversion 
of the right order. The given is actual and not merely pos- 
sible; it is the actual intuited and not merely thought, for 
the thought of the actual is an empty abstraction; and the 
function of the metaphysician is not merely to think but to 
know (erkennen) (iv., § 166, 4). 


IV. 


Since, therefore, it is of such vital importance to start 
with given experience, we must go on to determine the 
characteristics of what is thus described. 

(1) The given is an ultimate datum, and involves an 
immediate certainty for which no proof is required. ‘There 
ought to be and can be no proof that something is given, and 
that we perceive it, neither can this fact be expounded ” (iii., 
13). And should we further ask how we can know that the 
given is somehow real, we again discover that this is an im- 
mediate and ultimate conviction which admits of no proof. 
The given simply is, and this fact alone signifies that in some 
manner it is real (iv., 593). All our sensations, perceptions, 
and feelings are so characterised. 

(2) The given is manifold and not a unity. In the words 
of Herbart it is an “entirely, undetermined, disconnected, 
and miscellaneous multiplicity of bodies’. Since the time 
of Kant, Fichte, and Spinoza, we have looked for unity in 
space and time, in the self, and in substance, but in none of 
these is unity given. ‘‘ Neither totality nor unity is given” 
(iv., § 165, 18), but ‘things with several and changing 
properties” (iv., § 169, 21). With respect to this Herbart 
Is in agreement with Kant, for whom perfect unity is an 
ideal of Reason, and cannot be given in experience. Again, 
of course, we can look for no proof of the plurality, but have 
immediate evidence thereof. We are, moreover, frustrated 
in every effort to impose perfect unity upon our experience. 

(3) It follows from the above that the given is not only a 
multiplicity of matter as with Kant, but also comprises the 
forms of experience. Things with their several and changing 
properties involve the forms of space, time, inherence, change, 
and the self, for to be given is to be presented to a self. 
Although complete unity is not and cannot be given, never- 
theless we cannot escape unity entirely. No mere plurality 
is given, but plurality which is also one (iv., 594) ; or, more 
correctly, the individual constituents of the many are them- 
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selves recognised as determinate groups of properties, that is, 
as instances of the ‘one’ in the ‘many’. As Herbart puts 
it, metaphysic starts not merely with matter, but with ‘ the 
given in its entirety, organised through general concepts” 
(iv., § 166,18). It takes as data the very general concepts 
which are common to the sciences and essential to all good 
thinking (i., 557). 

(4) But while a unity of matter and form is presented in 
the given, Herbart denies that they possess an equal claim 
to be regarded as real. It is impossible to doubt the matter 
immediately given in sensation (iv., § 169,21). The existence 
of things is distinguished from their qualities ; and the pre- 
sentation of anything is regarded as self-evident testimony 
to some real existence, for ‘if nothing is then can nothing 
appear”. The fact that something, and therefore that 
matter, is, is beyond dispute. But the forms of experience 
can be doubted. It is these that, on closer investigation, 
are seen to bear the stamp of the real and the unreal. 
And why? Because they seem at once both to be given 
and to be not given. They are given since they are not 
arbitrary. Should one for a moment endeavour to set forth 
all his simple perceptions as an entirely formless and chaotic 
mass, he would soon comprehend the necessity of predicating 
anew the well-known forms (i.,175). And not only are the 
general forms of experience given, but for each particular 
sensible object a determinate form is given in a manner 
peculiar thereto. Were this not so, we could substitute 
other shapes and times and distances at will. In like 
manner also we could at pleasure construct things out of pro- 
perties, not merely as the poet does, but so that they would 
actually enter into the series of perceived objects. On the 
contrary we find ourselves absolutely constrained as soon as 
we attempt to alter the groupings of properties (iv., § 171). 

So far then the forms must be real, but when we ask how 
‘such forms are given doubt immediately besets us. We are 
face to face with the problem which Hume expounded so 
clearly in reference™to the necessity of the causal relation. 
When the question arises as to whether the relation between 
the cause and the effect is given, whether, that is, the ac- 
tivity that proceeds from one thing to another passive thing 
is seen; we have to reply that it is not, and may add that 
it cannot be seen (i., § 22, 66; iv., § 168,21). The reason of 
this is that logical reflexion upon the forms of experience 
gives rise to a dilemma. Since the forms are immediately 
presented, it follows that they must be given either (1) in 
themselves, or (2) in the material. But neither of these 
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alternatives is true. For it is essential to the nature of form 
that it has no existence per se, but exists solely in union with 
matter; while, on the other hand, it is not possible for the 
form to inhere in any of the elements which it serves to unite. 
An examination of some particular form will illustrate this. 
The time interval between two sounds, for instance (1) is 
not yet present with the perception of the first sound, and so 
cannot be perceived therewith; and (2) is already passed 
when the second has come into being; further (3) 1t can 
have no independent existence. We will take one other 
example, namely, the unity of representation in the self. It 
is clear (1) that such unity is not given with the perception 
of a single representation, and (2) that it must be external 
to the representations, for it knows itself immediately as that 
which represents them; but (3) psychology teaches that the 
pure self is a false abstraction (Unding). 

Considerations such as these give rise to sceptical doubt, 
yet, at the same time, to infer therefrom that the forms are 
not given would be to destroy thought (iv., § 169, 23). 


V. 


This brings us to our next point. With what right we can 
step beyond the given, or, in Herbart’s phrase, beyond the 
circle of experience? To which Herbart replies, “‘ With the 
right that experience itself gives us, in that it constrains us 
thereto” (i., § 157, 292). A principle must not only be self- 
evident, says Herbart, but must be the ground of certain in- 
ference (i., §12; iv., § 121). 

This demand is satisfied by the forms of experience. They 
are self-evident because given, but, being also contradictory, 
they are unthinkable, annul themselves, and so of necessity 
supply an impulse to advance. Herbart has now shown that 
two contradictory assertions can be made concerning these 
forms: First, they are given ; and secondly, it can be demon- 
strated that they can not be given. In this contest between 
the evidence of immediate perception, and the conclusions of 
logical reflexion, the former must, for Herbart, ever be victor. 
The metaphysician dare not try to evade the witness of the 
given; but the doubt raised by logical reflexion leads in its 
turn to reflexion on the true nature of the forms themselves. 
Such reflexion shows them to be contradictory, and that they 
cannot therefore be real as they appear. Herbart considers 
that the grasping of this principle is of the utmost importance. 
First, if no such contradiction existed, there would be no 
impt.se to go forward, since truth satisfies and need not pro- 
ceed. Apart from contradiction, therefore, we should remain 
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satisfied with appearance ; in other words, what we now re- 
cognise as appearance would for us be Real. And, secondly, 
the contradictions, and therefore the impulse to go forward, 
emanate from experience itself. This truth had, in Herbart’s 
opinion, been hitherto but imperfectly comprehended. For 
Kant and for Hegel the forms or categories pertained to the 
mind or thought. Were the contradictions not immanent 
in experience, there would again be no such forward impulse. 
Contradictory concepts annul themselves, and under these 
conditions the tendency is for thought to stagnate. But when 
given concepts cannot be thought, the fact that they are given 
necessitates that they cannot be denied and ignored, but 
must needs be comprehended in thought otherwise (iv., §§ 
183, 184). Thus the necessity of advance is laid upon us (ef. 
i., 174, 255). Herbart’s procedure here is the contrary of that 
of ordinary logic. The logician maintains that the truth of 
the conclusion is only guaranteed by the truth of the premises, 
and that from contradictory premises a false conclusion alone 
can follow. Herbart on the other hand holds that truth 
gives birth to no forward movement, but that given con- 
tradictions issue in a mental unrest which stimulates the 
completion of thought, and so creates an onward movement. 
The method might also be compared with that of Empiricism 
which accepts the same data, but provides no method for 
penetrating its contradictions and approaching the harmonious 
Real. 

It will perhaps be well to show more clearly the ex- 
tent of Herbart’s divergence from Kant in his treat- 
ment of the forms of experience. For both, these forms are 
necessary for the intuition of the objects of experience, but 
their explanations of this necessity are opposed. Kant attri- 
butes it to the mind, and Herbart to the thing. In Kant the 
necessity discovered in the changes and relations of objects 
is assigned to the universal character of the forms themselves, 
reference throughout being to mind in general and not to the 
nature of particular minds. Since the forms are subjective 
and universal for Kant, Herbart considers that he fails to 
explain localisation in space, and dating in time (iii., § 118, 
344) ; and also to supply reasons for the particular forms of 
determinate objects (i11., §§ 75, 76). Now in this we discover 
a shifting of Kant’s starting point from the concrete parti- 
culars of experience to the universal, while Herbart, on the 
other hand, is able to maintain his allegiance to particular 
experience. 

An examinaticn of the contradictions in the different forms 
of experience shows that they are all specific determinations 
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of the one contradiction fundamental to all philosophic think- 
ing, viz., the contradiction of the ‘one’ and the‘ many’. Thus 
we get the opposition of discreteness and continuity in time 
and space,of plurality and unity in things with their properties, 
and in the self with its representations. The problem of the 
continuum originating in the contradictory concepts of space 
and time gives rise later to the upward movement from the 
Real to appearance; whereas the downward movement with 
which we are concerned has its source in the contradiction 
when manifested in the concepts of inherence and change. 
As the contradictions are all examples of the common contra- 
dictions their solution is in Herbart’s opinion possible by 
means of a single method, which he has designated the 
‘Method of Relations” 


The Method of Relations stands at the head of Herbart’s 
metaphysic. It makes clear the riddle of experience by 
solving the contradictions which are immanent in its concepts 
(., 557). Before entering upon his discussion Herbart again 
maintains that the method is only applied to real con- 
tradictions that are actually given, and not to such as are 
not actual (iv.,§ 189). ‘‘ No system, and no man, states the 
problem for you, but nature” (iv., § 217, 106). His first 
application is to the concept of inherence, and we will use 
this as our illustration of the method. 

The problem of inherence arises from the fact that amongst 
the objects of our immediate perception are things with a 
plurality of properties. From this we are led to inquire 
how it is possible for a number of properties to inhere in a 
single thing. As an identical contradiction would be raised, 
however, by the presentation of a thing with a single property, 
although no such thing is found in experience, it may help 
to a clearer understanding of Herbart’s principle if we first 
observe its application to this simpler instance. 

Let ‘a’ be the property of athing‘A’. ‘A’ is ex hypothesi 
simple, and if it contains ‘a,’ it must be identical therewith. 
But ‘A’ differs from ‘a’ as the absolute must differ from 
that which is inherent, the relation between them being 
similar to the relation of ground and consequent. ‘A’ and 

‘a’ are therefore thinkable only in separation and valid only 
in conjunction. This is the essence of all real contradictions. 
Something which is valid because it is given, is, at the same 
time, unthinkable since it fails in conformity with a strict 
interpretation of the logical law of contradiction. Now in 
this case the question arises: How can ‘A’ be at once 
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identical and not identical with ‘a’? Herbart replies that 
it is impossible for the simple being ‘A’ to possess such 
identity, but that if ‘A’ is repeated and a number of such 
simple beings are regarded as co-existing, the difficulty 
disappears. 

Now let us pass to the case actually presented in experience. 
For the common understanding posits unities which can be 
analysed into properties. What is posited, therefore, is a 
complexity of properties; for as soon as we try to posit the 
properties separately they refuse to be separated (iv., § 201, 
74). Here we have a more complex example of the contra- 
diction of the ‘many’ in the‘one’. That it is contradictory 
follows from the fact that the thing cannot possess its 
properties, for no thing is given in experience as a kind of 
substance prior to and independent of its properties. Neither 
can it be identical with the sum of such properties ; for each 
property has no existence of its own apart from its relation 
to the other properties, and a thing cannot be a sum of 
elements that have no separate individual existence. The 
thing must therefore be a substance in which the properties 
inhere, so that the two are of necessity given in inseparable 
unity. Thus the valid and yet unthinkable has again 
emerged. The unity of the thing is logically at variance 
with the plurality of its properties, and yet the whole is 
given. Further, in this instance also, the difficulty is only 
to be overcome by the conception of the co-existence of a 
plurality of simple elements as the ground of the properties. 

We have already seen, says Herbart, that ‘‘ the appearance 
of inherence is always the indication of a Real which is 
manifold. And we may add that in so far as inherence 
appears, just so far shall we posit, instead of one, several real 
beings. Let the thing be called ‘ A,’ the properties of which 
are a, b, c.... Now we posit several ‘A’s instead of a 
single‘A’. On account of the first property ‘a’ we posit 
A’+A’+A’ + .. .; on account of the second property ‘bd’, 
we posit A” + A” +A” + ...; on account of the third 
property ‘c,’ we posit A” +A” +A” + ...; and so on, 
until it has been carried out sufficiently for all the given 
properties a, b, c, d, e, etc.” But so far the unity of the 
thing remains unexplained. To warrant this the method 
requires that the first members of the series should be 
regarded as identical ; and since this is the ground of the unity 
Herbart terms it substance; the other members, or member 
(for the argument does not require the positing of more than 
one) of any one series, must differ from the corresponding 
members of the other series, otherwise the properties which 
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are grounded in their co-existence with the first member of 
the series will not differ inter se. Thus the second member 
of the series A’ must differ from the second member of the 
series A”, and so on. Herbart regards these members as 
causes of the properties (iv., §§ 218, 222). 

Such is the method which is applied by Herbart to the 
solution of all the contradictions of experience. It indicates 
that experience points to the existence of simple constituents, 
and that its properties are to be explained by the various 
groupings of these constituents. But what does Herbart 
signify by the grouping or co-existence? Not spatial or 
temporal co-existence, for, as he shows later, it is the source 
of the perception of space and time. It seems simply to 
indicate the relation in which simple elements may stand to 
each other, so that they are mutually affected. The rela- 
tions are external—to use a spatial metaphor for what is 
non-spatial,—if by external we mean that they are independ- 
ent of the nature of the simple constituents which enter into 
them. They are what Herbart terms ‘accidental aspects’ 
(zufallige Ansichten); accidental because the nature of the 
relation cannot be predicated from a knowledge of the 
nature of the constituent elements, although it is necessary, 
so far as the production of the effect is concerned (iv., § 191). 
Further, it seems clear that, although the simple elements 
are regarded as logically prior to their relations, and as 
having qualities which are not in any way constituted by 
these relations, yet the introduction of the accidental aspect, 
that is, of the co-existence, produces a real change, for it 
results in the presence of properties that would not other- 
wise exist. A number of simple elements in co-existence 
does not form a mere sum (iv., 597, 598). 

We have seen that Herbart introduces this principle to 
restore the harmony between the conclusions of logic and the 
evidence of experience. At first sight, however, it appears 
that he has failed ; for why should it be possible for a plurality 
of ‘A’s to be identical with ‘a,’ whereas it is not possible for 
a single ‘A’ to be identical therewith. Surely a plurality of 
‘A’s also is identical with ‘non-a’. For this reason it is 
perhaps difficult to understand how Herbart was led to this 
kind of solution. I think the explanation is to be found in 
Herbart’s strong desire to hold fast his allegiance to the 
given. Herbart was very conversant with mathematics and 
with the physical sciences, and he was doubtless largely 
influenced by his knowledge of these. Illustrations from 
mathematics and physics abound throughout the whole of 
his metaphysic, and it appears to me that these sciences have 
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been the dominant influence here. Herbart first enunciates 
his Method of Relations in reference to the logical contradic- 
tion of ground and consequent, and there he illustrates it by 
means of examples from mathematics. The vital point that 
mathematics seems to make clear to him is that certain 
properties arise as the result of grouping, which would never 
be discovered by an investigation of the parts grouped. For 
instance in the familiar proof that ‘‘ In a right-angled triangle 
the square on the hypotenuse is equal to the sum of the 
squares on the other two sides,” this consequence does not 
follow from the concept of right-angled triangle in itself nor 
from the concept of perpendicular in itself which is necessary 
for the proof of this proposition, but from the concept right- 
angled triangle increased by the concept perpendicular. The 
two must co-exist before the proof is evident (iv., § 174). 
Further, in illustration of his meaning, Herbart often in- 
troduces such analogies as the co-existences of sounds and 
colours, where what he regards as perfectly simple elements 
give rise in uniting to properties that are not merely the 
sum of their constituents. In another part of the Allgemeine 
Metaphysik Herbart criticises the Leibnizian-Wolftian con- 
ception of substance by means of an attempted application 
to an object of experience, in this case to a hyacinth. The 
experiment shows that even if the hyacinth should be re- 
garded as a permanent substance with an unalterable essence, 
this substance must in its turn be viewed as subject to 
chemical analysis, and as splitting up into a plurality of 
substances that can be treated in like manner. Now such 
substances viewed either in themselves, or in their mere 
totality, do not possess the properties of the hyacinth, so 
that the unity of the hyacinth together with the properties 
that pertain thereto is contingent to the component substances 
(iii., 96-102). Without doubt such influences are very potent 
with Herbart and he seems to consider that the fundamental 
principles of these familiar sciences are given, self-evident, and 
ultimate truths. For this reason it appears to him that 
there is less difficulty in comprehending how a property 
‘a’ inheres in a plurality of ‘A’s, than in comprehending its 
inherence in a single ‘A’. In fact the latter, according to 
Herbart, presents a logical contradiction, while the former 
does not. 


VIL. 


The examination of Herbart’s Method has shown how it 
leads him to the assumption that the Real is formed out of a 
plurality of simple elements, in the manifold groupings of 
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which our experience is founded. It has resulted in the 
hypovtatising of the ‘many’ as real, while the given unity 
is regarded as a secondary product of the more fundamental 
plurality. Just as Fichte, and in some respects Hegel, had 
abstracted the side of unity in Kant’s epistemological unity 
of the manifold, and hypostatised this abstraction; so Her- 
bart has hypostatised the other abstraction of the plurality. 
And as again the problem for Fichte is to discover the ground 
of the ‘many’ in the ‘one,’ so Herbart’s is the opposed pro- 
blem of the inference of the ‘ one’ from the ‘many’. 

We may suggest two considerations which might have led 
Herbart to a more adequate appreciation of unity: First, this 
might have been the result of a more thorough-going explana- 
tion of his own theories of ‘co-existence’ and ‘accidental 
aspects’. When simple elements co-exist, they are mutually 
affected. ‘lhere is, says Herbart, “a nearer determination of 
the quality of each” (iv., 598). But for what reason do they 
possess this mutual influence? Herbart remains satisfied 
with the position that reflexion upon the nature of our experi- 
ence compels us to admit such mutual affection ; and he does 
not inquire how or why it is possible. The dogmatic desig- 
nation of particular co-existences as accidental or contingent 
is not satisfactory. To postulate contingency as a necessary 
principle of explanation in a theory of the ultimate nature of 
Reality, is to admit that the Real is non-rational. This ad- 
mission Herbart himself desires strongly to avoid, as is seen 
from his insistence on the necessity of solving all the contra- 
dictions of the concepts of experience. There must be some 
ground for the contingent, and such can only be found in a 
larger unity. 

And secondly, although Herbart so frequently maintains 
that metaphysic is necessarily an elaboration of the concepts 
of experience, yet he excludes a whole field of that experience 
from his starting-point. With Kant he sharply distinguishes 
the fields of the theoretical and the practical. ‘‘ Kant’s great- 
est service to the theory of morals,” he says, “lay in the com- 
plete severance of the Sollen from the Sein,” and as the Sollen 
for Herbart is only a species of wsthetic judgments, or judg- 
ments of value, all values are entirely removed from considera- 
tion in the construction of his theory of Reality. Now it 
seems to me that values are as much given in our experience 
as the forms of that experience themselves. A sunset may 
not only be immediately perceived, but immediately per- 
ceived as beautiful; for beauty is no whit more arbitrary than 
form. Should it be objected also that the perception of 
beauty depends upon the powers of the percipient, we can 
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reply that the perception of the ‘one’ in the ‘many’ is 
likewise dependent; we have no grounds, for instance, for 
asserting that an animal perceives things thus. For Kant 
the moral law is given in the Herbartian sense, since it is 
an absolute autocrat and is not arbitrary. Kant’s warrant 
for the separation of theoretical from practical is his dis- 
tinction of phenomena and noumena. We may not be 
willing to admit this distinction, but once grant it, and the 
separation becomes unassailable. But the case is different 
with Herbart. He maintains at the outset that this sever- 
ance is unwarranted since appearance is significant of Reality. 
And as his purpose is to infer the nature of Reality in general 
from appearance, he is, in my opinion, bound to make his 
inference from a complete grasp of every aspect of that ex- 
perience. The method of the physical sciences, which in 
some respects is analogous to his metaphysical method, may 
have influenced Herbart here also. The scientist abstracts 
from the worth of things, and regards them merely as things. 
possessing qualities, a procedure which is perfectly justified 
so long as its limitations are recognised, but which should 
not be followed in a metaphysical method where the re- 
moval of such limitations is assumed. We suggest, there- 
fore, that a wider recognition of the facts of experience 
might have helped Herbart towards the conception of a 
truer unity. 

At the same time the method is of value in emphasising 
that the metaphysician should be true to experience, and in 
indicating how easy it is for lim unwittingly to be faithless 
to this trust. It is important to recognise that in our im- 
mediate experience, forms as well as matter are given, and 
that although there may be a sense in which the forms are 
due to the mind, yet their particular character must be 
somehow grounded in the real presentation. As against 
Hegel, Herbart’s service is to insist that these contradictions. 
spring from experience itself and not from the mind. The 
conception of being holds a different place in his philosophy 
from that which it holds in Hegel’s. Not that he would be 
unwilling to agree that abstract being is the ‘“‘ poorest of all 
possible predicates”; for the assertion of the being or 
existence of a thing gives no indication of its nature. But 
unless we are able to make this assertion, in virtue of some 
immediate datum of experience, we have no assurance that 
we are dealing with a reality,! and are not elaborating purely 
fictitious concepts. It is all-important for Herbart that in 
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eliminating the contradictions, he should at no point lose 
touch with Reality. 

Further Herbart has made it clear that experience can 
never be entirely left behind, though it necessitates a tran- 
sition beyond itself. One mark of Reality is always possessed 
by experience which forbids its being set aside as mere 
appearance and unreal; and although it lacks a second 
mark which prevents our stamping it as fully real, we know 
that when the fully Real is discovered it must be that of 
which experience is the appearance. Thus the unity be- 
tween the Real and appearance is demonstrated. It is 
somewhat curious that a philosopher, who has so keen a 
vision for discreteness, should have forcibly demonstrated 
this aspect of unity. 

Two marks are required before a thing can be fully stamped 
asreal. The first is that it should be given so that it can- 
not be annulled ; and the second that it should not be con- 
tradictory. The one is thrust upon the mind, and the other 
is grounded in an irresistible tendency of the mind itself. 
Thus while the great contemporary of Herbart is so forcibly 
asserting that “‘ the rational must be real’’ ; Herbart himself 
is laying stress upon the converse: “the Real must be 
rational ”’. 


V.—DISCUSSIONS. 


THE NATURE OF SENSE-DATA.—A REPLY TO DR. DAWES 
HICKS. 


In a very courteous article! on my Problems of Philosophy Dr. 
Dawes Hicks has offered some criticisms of my views on sense- 
data which call for a few explanations by way of reply. On certain 
points, I gather that I failed to make my meaning clear, as was 
perhaps excusable in a popular book where technicalities have to 
be avoided. I will therefore begin by an endeavour to state as 
precisely as possible what my views are on the main points in de- 
bate. 

Perhaps the best starting-point will be the theory of acquaintance 
and description. There seem to me to be two main cognitive 
relations with which a theory of knowledge has to deal, namely 
presentation (which is the same as what I call acquaintance), and 
judgment. These I regard as radically distinguished by the fact 
that presentation (or acquaintance)” is a two-term relation of a 
subject, or (better) an act, to a single (simple or complex) object, 
while judgment is a multiple relation of a subject or act to the 
several objects concerned in the judgment. From the fact that 
presentation is a two-term relation, the question of truth or error 
cannot arise with regard to it: in any case of presentation there is _ 
a certain relation of an act to an object, and the question whether 
there is such an object cannot arise. In the case of judgment, 
error can arise ; for although the several objects of the judgment 
cannot be illusory, they may not be related as the judgment be- 
lieves that they are. The difference, in this respect, between judg- 
ment and presentation is due to the fact that judgment is a mul- 
tiple relation, not a two-term relation. 

Among judgments, some are of the form ‘the entity ? which has 
the property ¢ has the property yr”; and we can sometimes make 
such judgments in cases where we have no presentation whose 
object is that particular entity 2 which has the property ¢. For 
example, I can judge “the father of my grandfather lived in the 
eighteenth century,” although I have never had a presentation 
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whose object was the particular man who was my great-grandfather. 
In such cases, I say we have ‘knowledge by description” of the 
entity which has the property ¢. The precise definition is as 
follows : ‘‘ Knowledge by description of the entity z is knowledge that. 
the entity having the property # has some other property ¥, where 
the entity which has the property ¢ is in fact 7, though this may 
not be known”.!_ On the other hand, when there is a presenta- 
tion whose object is z, I say that we are acquainted with 2, or 
have knowledge of 2 by acquaintance. Thus knowledge by ac- 
quaintance does not consist of judgments, whereas knowledge by 
description does consist of judgments, and moreover of judgments 
of which the thing known by description is not a constituent. 

Among objects with which we are acquainted, we can distin- 
guish a certain kind in which the presentation is sensible. These 
may perhaps be defined as “ presented objects simultaneous with 
the act of presentation”. This definition excludes universals, be- 
cause they are not in time and therefore not simultaneous with 
anything ; and it excludes remembered objects, because these are 
earlier than the acts which remember them. Objects of sensible 
presentations I call ‘“ sense-data”. Thus by definition a sense- 
datum is simultaneous with the act which has acquaintance with 
it. The word “sensation,” as opposed to “sense-datum,” may be 
used either for the act alone, or for the complex act-acquainted- 
with-object. The latter use seems better, and I shall adopt it in 
what follows. 

It will be seen that much, in what appears questionable to Dr. 
Dawes Hicks, is really no more than the verbal result of definitions. 
Let us illustrate by an analogy. Let us represent the relation of con- 
temporaneous acquaintance by marriage ; then the acts are repre- 
sented by husbands and the sense-data by wives, while sensations 
are represented by married couples. The inseparable connexion 
of the sense-datum with sensation, which appears to Dr. Dawes 
Hicks to be a problem, is merely like the inseparable connexion 
of wives with marriage, a matter of definition, nothing more. But 
of course we may, as a result of the study of sense-data, find that 
they have other properties in common besides that of contempor- 
aneous acquaintance. We may then give a name to the things 
having these other properties, and inquire what is their relation to 
sense-data. Let us give the name “ qualities ” to those things that 
have all the properties common to all sense-data, with the possible 
exception of being given in sense. Then qualities, in our analogy, 
correspond to women ; a quality becomes a sense-datum by being 
given in sense, just as a woman becomes a wife by being given in 
marriage. I think Dr. Dawes Hicks sometimes takes me to be 
speaking of the relation of qualities to sensations when I am really 
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speaking of the relation of sense-data to sensations ;! for this reason, 
some of my statements appear to him more significant and dis- 
putable than they really are. 

Dr. Dawes Hicks states (p. 406): “There is very strong reason 
for saying that, according to Mr. Russell’s account, the sense- 
datum appears, very different from what it is”. This assertion, it 
seems to me, results from the tacit rejection of the distinction be- 
tween presentation and judgment, 7.e. between knowledge of things 
by acquaintance and knowledge of truths. (In consequence of this 
rejection, he also misunderstands the distinction between know- 
ledge of things by acquaintance and knowledge of things by de- 
scription.) The object of a presentation is what it is, and there is 
an end of the matter. To say that it ‘appears different from what 
it is” can only mean that we make false judgments about it. Now 
the false judgment (if it is false) which we are most inclined to 
make about the sense-datum is, that the quality which is the sense- 
datum exists at times when it is not a sense-datum. This is really 
what is meant by calling the quality “independent” of the perci- 
pient. But this judgment, however false it may be, does not make 
the sense-datum appear different from what it is. If it did, it 
would be not the sense-datum, but something else, that we should 
suppose to persist after we have ceased to perceive it. Dr. Dawes 
Hicks raises the question whether sense-data are in any sense 
‘mental ” (p. 404). Now the word ‘‘mental” is one which, so 
far as I know, has no well-defined meaning. But I hold that the ' 
sense-datum is certainly something other than the subject, some- 
thing to which the subject’s relation is just as “external” as to the 
physical object. The only point where ‘I part company from the 
out-and-out realist is in holding that, for various empirical reasons 
of detail, it is not certain that the quality which is the sense-datum 
ever exists at times when it is not a sense-datum. 

Several of the arguments advanced by Dr. Dawes Hicks seem 
to assume that I regard it as a priori impossible to have acquain- 
tance with the physical object. For example, he supposes that I 
must hold the sense-data themselves to be only known through 
their appearances, and so on through an endless regress (p. 403), 
and he asks: ‘If a mental act can stand in immediate relation to 
a sense-datum other than itself, and existing apart from itself, why 
is it disqualified from standing in a similar relation of immediacy 
to the physical thing?” (p. 405). I do not know of any reason 
why the mind should be “disqualified ” from knowing the physical 
thing ; the question is one of fact, do we know the physical thing 
or do we not? My whole theory is purely empirical; certain 
things, which I call sense-data, are known to us immediately at 


1T plead guilty to having once (pp. 30, 31) used ‘‘sensation” when I 
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certain times, and it is a question what can be inferred as to other 
times, or other things at the same times. And the view that the 
things which are given in sense themselves exist at times when 
they are not given seems to me to present certain difficulties, 
though these are not of an a priori or logical kind. 

This brings me to what Dr. Dawes Hicks says on the subject of 
colour and shape. He suggests that “the real colour will present 
a different aspect if another colour be reflected upon it” (p. 401). 
But surely we cannot speak of a colour “ presenting an aspect ”. 
A colour which presents a different aspect is a different colour, and 
there is an end of the matter. I understand the theory advocated 
to be that an object has a ‘“ real” colour, which is sometimes the 
colour we see, but generally more or less different from it. I 
have admitted the possibility of this view (pp. 54, 55), but its ap- 
parent plausibility, I think, arises from what seems to me the 
/ illegitimate notion of a single colour “presenting different as- 
pects”. Dr. Dawes Hicks thinks (p. 401) that my treatment of 
colour is different from my treatment of shape, but this is a mis- 
understanding. The “real” shape is a shape in physical space, 
which has no more resemblance to visual space than light-waves have 
to colour. Shape as the sense-datum is in just the same position 
ascolour. Bvi spatial order reduces to relations, and these relations 
have certain :ozical properties in virtue of which they generate a 
three-dimensional manifold. I suggest that the apparent shape 
“corresponds” as a rule to a real shape, due to relations having 
similar logical properties. But it is a case of correspondence, not 
identity, just as in the case of colours and their physical correlates. 

On the subject of appearance and reality, Dr. Dawes Hicks 
distinguishes two views between which he says I hesitate (p. 402). 
As a matter of fact, though I have doubtless been less clear than 
I ought to have been, I have consistently held to the second of 
his two views. For readers who know the history of the terms 
“appearance ” and “ reality ” though not (I think) for uninstructed 
readers, the use of this antithesis was perhaps somewhat misleading, 
since I regard sense-data as existing quite as truly as anything, 
indeed I regard their existence as the ultimate certainty on which 
all knowledge of what exists must be based. But it seems that 
their existence and nature are to some extent dependent upon the 
subject, not in the sense that they are illusory, or that they are 
“in” the mind (whatever that means), but in the sense that there 
is no good reason to suppose that they exist when they are not 
sensated, or that a particular sense-datum is ever sensated by 
more than one subject. Jf there are physical objects, and the 
scientific account of them is roughly true, it would seem that a 
sense-datum has a complicated relation to a certain physical object, 
compounded of the kind of connexion which would commonly be 
called causal, together with similarity of position in two structures 
(that of sense-data and that of physical objects) which have certain 
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logicul affinities. The object to which a given sense-datum has 
this relation is called the object ‘‘ corresponding” to the sense- 
datum ; the sense-datum which has this relation to a given object 
is called an “appearance” of this object. I desire all further 
associations of the word ‘appearance ” to be disregarded where- 
ever the word occurs in The Problems of Philosophy. Thus 
appearances are what are certain and primitive; the physical 
objects inferred are hypothetical and by no means certain. 
If there are physical objects, it will be a matter of choice in defi- 
nition whether we say that physical objects “ appear” or not ; the 
only important point is to be clear as to the facts, namely that 
sense-data are presented and physical objects are not. It is to be 
observed that, if there are physical objects, the sense-data which 
are appearances of a physical object are not determined by the ob- 
ject alone but also by the physical intermediaries, including thesense- 
organs. This is one fact which makes it very difficult to identify 
the physical object with the sense-data to which it corresponds. 

Dr. Dawes Hicks invites me (p. 404) to consider whether visual 
space is ‘‘caused ” by physical space. Of course both are systems 
of relations, and neither alone is either cause or effect. But I 
should say that, in the same sense and to the same degree in which 
colours are caused by their physical correlates, the complexes 
consisting of colours with visual-spatial relations are caused by the 
complexes consisting of their physical correlates with physical- 
spatial relations. 

Two minor points remain to be noted. On page 408, Dr. Dawes 
Hicks argues that the brown colour of the table does not exist, but 
is timeless like a universal. It seems to me, for reasons which I 
have set forth at length elsewhere,! that although there is a 
universal which is a given shade of colour, there are also particulars 
which are instances of the universal, and are sense-data when that 
shade of colour is seen. It is these particulars which are concerned 
in the discussion in question, though probably my language could 
often be equally interpreted as applying to the universal. 

The other point concerns the word “perception’’. I use the word 
myself as synonymous with “sensation,” since I cannot observe 
any occurrence intermediate between sensation and judgment. 
Possibly there may be such occurrences, but in any case I mean by 
“perception” a dual relation, coming under the head of presen- 
tation, not a multiple relation such as judgment. 

In conclusion, if I might venture to state what are to me the 
essential points, they are these two: (1) that there are two kinds 
of cognitive relation, one dual and one multiple, and that it is the 
dual relation which gives us our data as to what exists ;? (2) that 
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propositions of the form ‘the entity having the property ¢ has the 
property y” do not contain as constituents the entity x which in 
fact is the entity having the property ¢ (supposing there is such an 
entity), and may be known when we do not know what entity is 
the entity having the property ¢.!_ The rest of what I have to say 
depends mainly upon these two doctrines. As regards the question 
of matter, whether there is such a thing, and, if so, what are its 
relations to sense-data, the argument is difficult and involves a 
great mass of detail ; it is therefore highly probable that any con- 
clusion one may reach at present is more or less erroneous. But if 
the above two doctrines are correct, they must necessarily have 
far-reaching consequences in theory of knowledge; and so long as 
there is disagreement about them, it is difficult to come to close 
quarters as regards views depending upon them or upon the denial 
of them. 


B. RussEtt. 
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ETHICS AND THE NEW INTUITIONISTS. 


In reviewing my dialogue, Maurice, the Philosopher (Mixv, New 
Series, No. 83), Mr. Alfred Sidgwick has placed in the forefront 
some points of great interest and logical importance. I do not feel 
confident that I appreciate fully the meaning and bearing of his 
various suggestions ; but the readers of Mrnp will, perhaps, bear 
with me, if I venture to offer some remarks upon them, simply with 
a view to their elucidation. Too long the vision of the Absolute 
(all-transcending and all-consuming) held sway in the realms of 
philosophy, to the practical exclusion of Ethics and Politics, of 
H Toditixy, as the Greeks would have called it; and although that 
impolitic sovereignty, that universal Hegelian occupation has now 
been considerably shaken, the problems of knowledge and reality 
are still in the highest place, and there appears to be no little danger 
that the principles of practice may be lost to theory. 

The brief observations, that follow, deal only with Mr. Sidg- 
wick’s remarks upon that second half of my book, which is entitled 
‘“‘ Happiness the Good”. The questions debated therein appear 
to me of central importance, although for reasons dramatic or 
popular they follow (like atra cura) the search for the character of 
happiness. As I read Mr. Sidgwick’s remarks, he considers the 
negative argument “circuitous”; but the plan of the section will 
possibly explain this. Leonard, who is upon the offensive, puts 
forward at the outset some ethical doctrines, which have found 
hitherto, if I rightly interpret them, their fullest and most lucid ac- 
count in Mr. G. E. Moore’s Principia Ethica. May it not, indeed, 
be reasonably said that that work and that alone in our language 
has presented Intuitionist Ethics in its final and most developed 
form to the glory of Cambridge and its own dissolution, thus estab- 
lishing a pre-eminent claim upon the attention of the moral philo- 
sopher? Whether Leonard has apprehended correctly the main 
contentions of this new ethical school or (to parody Plato a little) 
laid a rough hand upon his father Parmenides, only Parmenides 
himself could determine. But the other two characters, Maurice 
and Lancelot, endeavour to meet him upon his own ground 
and thus allow him to dictate in large measure the main march of 
the ethical argument. Now, the primary doctrines of the school I 
am speaking of would in substance appear to be these: that we 
have a notion of “good” in the mind, distinct not only from all 
other notions but also from the words, that may be used to denote 
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it, that this notion attaches itself, as it were, to certain objects and 
experiences in life, that, therefore, it issues in judgments of the 
character, ‘This is good per se, in itself,” and that these judgments, 
in effect compose the whole body of doctrine concerning the Good. 
Such a theory, indeed, if well-founded, would demand our most 
serious attention ; and perhaps it is really nothing else than the 
ordered, articulate system, of which the mere rudiments and be- 
ginnings may be seen in common sense and the judgments of 
mankind. Its authors would, presumably, repudiate the intrusion 
of Psychology into Kthies ; none the less is its basis psychological 
in its reliance upon the notion of ‘ good”—in other words, upon 
a certain mental factor, which is unique and ever coming into play. 
Certain experiences excite or call up a feeling of pleasure or pain ; 
in like manner, may certain experiences evoke or call up the notion 
of “good”. The feeling and the notion alike may be said to be 
latent in us, to wait, as it were, in our minds for the experiences 
proper to themselves. Hence, Lancelot and Maurice, in their char- 
acter as critics, deny that at any time whatsoever they find such 
a notion of “good” in their minds, as distinct from the words 
“good,” dya6is, bonus, etc. They find only words, never notions ; 
propositions, never a union of notions. In other words, if we are 
anxious to meet the Intuitionists on their own ground, to meet 
their fundamental! contention, the primary question we must put 
to ourselves is: ‘‘Have we this unique mental factor or not?” 
After that we may go on, if we like, to point to the difficulties, 
that would seem to arise in the doctrines of the new Intuitionists, 
if we had such a notion in the mind as the predicate ‘‘ good’’ may 
be used to denote. If, however, we have not such a notion, some 
such theory as I ventured to indicate, may be the more readily 
considered by philosophers. This is, in general, the plan of the 
main argument—to meet and combat the new Intuitionists in the 
very heart of their ethical citadel. 

Now, returning to Mr. Sidgwick’s suggestions, I will endeavour 
very briefly to bring out some difficulties, that they have to my 
mind. And, first of all, I do not quite see how such arguments as 
he seems to desiderate from “the nature and purpose of defini- 
tion” would bear on the main question at issue in a struggle with 
the new school of philosophers. The contention about the notion 
of “good”—at least so it appears to my mind—is nothing else 
than a piece of psychology and, therefore, can only be answered 
from psychological introspection itself. It is, in fact, on a level 
with the contention that human beings have sensations of red— 
sensations, which are commonly denoted in English by the predi- 
cate ‘red. The notion is unique, as is pleasure or pain. It is 
not to be identified with other experiences; it is not expressed, of 
necessity, in words; it is independent of diction, of judgments. I 
conceive that in Mr. Sidgwick’s philosophy Logic has for its sub- 
ject-matter human assertions, which are found only in the shape 
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of language or, if you like, can only thus be examined. Hence to 
argue upon logical grounds would appear to assume for the word 
‘*notion” a sense not intended by Leonard in the book. 

And this brings me to another little difficulty—as to what 
precisely is Mr. Sidgwick’s position upon this interesting piece of 
psychology. He speaks, for instance, of “‘words” as ‘the only 
index to the notions in the assertor’s mind,” of ‘‘a familiar notion, 
such as that to which the word ‘good’ is in English the accepted 
verbal index,” yet he ‘points out that the distinctness of name 
from notion exists only so long as we are not concerned with that 
most important function of definition which consists in explaining 
the meaning of one man’s assertion to another who finds it am- 
biguous”. Is it possible that he is using the word in a sense 
different from Leonard’s in the dialogue? Leonard is referring, as 
we saw, to an experience, that is simply independent of words. 

But let us go back to definition once more. I do not feel 
sure that I know what Mr. Sidgwick here means by ‘defining a 
name (or notion),” and ‘giving an account of the thing named,” 
and how far Leonard or the others are engaged in defining in any 
sense he intends. Leonard, in expounding his theory, which, as 
we have seen, is a piece of psychology, does but introduce the term 
‘definition ” to bring home to the other two characters the nature 
of his own professed notion of “good”. He would, I think, be the 
last to deny that “definition” may have many meanings. Not- 
withstanding, in one of its meanings, it throws light upon the point 
he is urging. Incidentally, however, be it noted. He asserts that he 
has this unique notion, he asserts that it is simple, not complex, that 
he cannot upon inspection resolve it or break it up into two other 
notions, as the notion of ‘“right’’ is by many resolved into “the 
Good ” and “ conducing towards it”. But to say that any notion 
is “simple” is to say, in one sense, that it is ‘“‘indefinable”. To 
this use of the word “definition” the other two characters raise no 
objection. They, however, would be far from pretending that defi- 
nition is “one process only,” and Lancelot says in the dialogue 
“*Good * cannot be defined in that sense” (p. 49). He does not 
see how the word “good” (for he is thinking of the word “good” 
alone, and has not comprehended Leonard’s notion as yet) can be 
broken into this or that part, as it were some material object. 

Perhaps, in this connexion [ may venture to add that, could 
I but find their unique simple notion, I should not object to the 
Intuitionists’ telling me “that ‘good’ meant ‘good’ and nothing 
else”. For to understand what “ good” meant—whether notion 
or word signifying it—I should be compelled to look into myself, 
as to understand what “red ” meant, I should be referred to my 
sensations and impressions of “red”. And I think that, in spite 
of Mr. Sidgwick, the new school of Intuitionists could claim that 
this saying of theirs did assist us to find out about the nature of 
the Good ; for did it not assert, in effect, that the notion of ‘“ good” 
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is entirely distinct from any and all other notions, such as those, 
for which in our language terms like “ useful ” are commonly used, 
and are we not well on the way, when once this is clear to the 
intellect, to the finding what objects evoke it or summon it into 
our minds? Such, perhaps, is the way they might argue, what- 
ever we may think of the conclusion. 

If we dealt here with the meaning assigned to the predicate 
“good ” and the substantive ‘Good ” in the province of Ethics, of 
ends and of purposes, by Maurice and Lancelot in the pages of the 
dialogue, we should be carried on at considerable length into the 
whole subject of the Logic of Idealism. But, perhaps, I may have 
an occasion of dealing with this in the future. It may be remarked, 
however, that the characters in Maurice, the Philosopher, are not 
engaged, unless I have mistaken Mr. Sidgwick altogether, in “the 
quest for a ‘definition’ which shall fix all possible uses of a word ”. 
They are urging the adoption of a certain use of a word in a par- 
ticular province or context. 

I must in conclusion repeat (what I said at the outset) that I 
may by some unlucky chance have missed the whole point of Mr. 
Sidgwick’s remarks ; and I offer these comments with diffidence, 
though not without “a hope against hope ” that some at least of our 
leading thinkers may turn again towards those ethical problems, to 
which one would fain see devoted the rarest and most learned 
intellects. As one, who is only too glad of an opportunity to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to Mr. Sidgwick’s contributions to Logie, 
I cannot but feel that, if he would assume the desired role of that 
missing fourth character and show us the import of definition in 
Ethics, much light would be thrown upon a science so important 
and yet so neglected in this wonderful twentieth century. 


Haroup P. Cooke. 


Nore.—I ought, I think, to add that Mr. Moore would not, if I appre- 
hend him correctly, describe his simple notion of ‘‘ good” as ‘‘a mental 
factor” ; and so far I have diverged from his precise doctrine. Simple 
notions or objects, so he tells us, ‘“‘are simply something which you 
think of or perceive”. In that sense they may be called mental factors. 
But Mr. Moore would, I fancy, rather say that they are not ‘‘in the 
mind” but “‘ before it’’—are ‘‘ objective’ qualities of objects and not 
‘subjective ’’ factors of the intellect. However, if I am right in assum- 
ing this, I am utterly at a loss to conceive how this quality called “‘ good” 
“belongs to’’ objects. I have, therefore, for this and other reasons, 
which I will go on to state very briefly, ventured in my dialogue to 
transfer this notion from the object to the intellect. First, I think that 
the general reader, for whom in some part my book was intended, would 
scarce understand this doctrine of qualities, which in some way to me 
unintelligible attach, though timeless and non-existent (we are told), 
to things and objects, that are existent in time. Indeed, in his later 
volume called Ethics Mr. Moore does not deal with this aspect—perhaps 
as writing for a more general audience. And, secondly, I think from his 
language that many readers will understand him in my sense, for does he 
not speak quite indifferently of ‘‘ idea,” ‘‘ object,” ‘‘ property,” predi- 
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cate,” ‘‘adjective,” ‘‘notion,” and “concept”? Do not “idea” and 
‘notion ” and ‘‘concept’”’ in English commonly denote a mental factor ? 
And, thirdly, I would suggest that his ethical doctrine will acquire the 
most supporters in the form I have thus ventured to give it in my 
dialogue. Nevertheless, my criticisms will stand—mutatis mutandis—of 
his original theory. Instead of asking, ‘‘ Have we this mental factor?” 
we shall ask, ‘‘ Do we perceive this unique quality And soon through- 
out the whole argument, substituting the “objective ’’ for the ‘‘sub- 
jective,” wherever that may happen to be necessary. 


| 


MYSTICISM V. INTELLECTUALISM. 


Pror. Taytor’s interesting and evidently conscientious notice of 
Signor Aliotta’s book in the last number,! contains an important 
statement of which I hope notice will be taken in authoritative 
quarters. Signor Aliotta has apparently conceived Mr. Bradley’s 
philosophy, not as a development, but as a reductio ad absurdum, of 
Neo-Hegelianism, on the ground that it teaches the self-contradic- 
toriness of all relations, and “degenerates into an intuitionist 
mysticism,”’ and has in consequence enrolled him among the foes 
of ‘intellectualism’. It is somewhat surprising to find that Prof. 
Taylor endorses this classification, and appends to it a censure of 
the pragmatists who have attacked Mr. Bradley’s philosophy as a 
pillar of intellectualism.? We have therefore a situation which 
urgently needs to be cleared up, lest the combined authorities of 
Prof. Taylor and Signor Aliotta should give currency to an error 
which will be copied from one history of philosophy into another 
in saecula saeculorwm, and do injustice to a number of important 
philosophies, besides confusing a number of controversial issues. 
The questions to be decided are: (1) Is it true that Mr. Bradley 
has really reduced Neo-Hegelianism to absurdity, and if so that he 
has done so consciously and of malice prepense, and is recognised 
as having done so by the victims of his reduction? (2) Is it true 
that he is and conceives himself to be an anti-intellectualist? (3) Isit 
true that he has been misrepresented as such by the pragmatists ? 
Evidently the first two sets of questions can only be decided 
conclusively by the Neo-Hegelians and by Mr. Bradley himself, 
and | trust they will not shrink from either authoritatively con- 
firming Signor Aliotta’s discovery or putting a stop to the circu- 
lation of what many will regard as an injurious report. I need, 
therefore, merely point out some of the inherent improbabilities of 
this estimate of the relations between Mr. Bradley and Neo-He- 
gelianism. If Mr. Bradley had really intended to reduce Hegelism 
to absurdity, is it probable that he would have spoken of Hegel 
with the reverential awe he invariably professes? If the effect 
of his philosophical ministrations had been widely understood to 


'No. 84, p. 536. 

“It is very hard to understand why ‘intellectualism’ should be re- 
garded as a slur on a philosophy. Surely if a philosopher is an intellec- 
tualist he ought to be proud of the appellation. 
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reduce Hegelism to absurdity, is it probable that the Anglo-He- 
gelians would have always spoken with a similarly reverential awe 
of Mr. Bradley? How, again, on the theory approved by Prof. 
Taylor shall one account for the fact, noticed long ago by Prof. 
Stewart,! that there have never been any serious objections raised 
by Hegelians to Mr. Bradley’s procedures ? 

Of course, this is not to say that Prof. Taylor may not be right. 
Mr. Bradley may have achieved the final reductio ad absurdum 
of Hegelian intellectualism. Philosophies are often refuted from 
within, and in many respects such refutations are the most satis- 
factory. Only, if such is the case here, neither he nor his victims 
appear to have become aware of the fact, and to be any the worse 
for it, and we should all take note of what has happened, and 
revise accordingly our views both of Hegelism and of Mr. Bradley. 

On the subject of pragmatist criticisms of Mr. Bradley’s philo- 
sophy, I may perhaps speak with some little authority myself, 
and point out that they can appear to condemn it as unmitigated 
intellectualism only to a very cursory inspection,” and that it seems 
very strange that ‘intellectualism’ should be regarded by Prof. 
Taylor as a more damaging disparagement than ‘reductio ad ab- 
surdum of Hegelism’. Of course the truth is that the pragmatist 
criticisms of Mr. Bradley’s positions have throughout implied a re- 
cognition that they were not naive, uncritical intellectualism, like, 
e.g., Hegelian panlogism. The latter it would have been entirely 
futile to criticise, just because it can give no meaning to the concep- 
tions of will, purpose, action, value and personality, and to the con- 
crete problems of scientific knowing, and so could not be expected 
to have that initial comprehension of voluntaristic developments 
which is a condition of profitable discussion. Mr. Bradley on the 
other hand had so brilliantly expounded the embarrassments of 
the rationalistic theory of knowledge, and so manifestly indicated 
the only path of escape from them which conducted neither to 
mystical irrationalism nor to scepticism, that it seemed worth 
while to demonstrate the entire practicability of this route, even 
in face of his own refusal to adopt it. That in point of fact he 


himself has refused to leave his original position and preferred to _ 


stand pointing in three directions without going in any, undergoing 
the alternate or simultaneous attractions of theoretical scepticism 
and mysticism, while preserving his hold on life practically by a 
severely subordinated pragmatism, did not seem to destroy his fun- 
damental rationalism, simply because if he had been willing to 
advance in a voluntarist direction, he would ipso facto have emanci- 
pated himself from the paralysing influences both of the scepticism 
and of the mysticism to which his acuteness in perceiving the defects 
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“If Prof. Taylor will do me the honour of reading Studies in Human- 
ism, pp. 115-118, and my papers in Minp, Nos. 63, 67, 73, 76, he will very 
_ likely agree. 
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of rationalism had subjected him. In other words, but for his loyalty 
to rationalism neither the sceptical nor the mystical strains he ex- 
hibits would have appeared in him. Of course his whole philo- 
sophic attitude may thus seem to many highly arbitrary, but nothing 
is more misleading than to make a philosopher more consistent 
than he himself desires to be ; it would surely be as mistaken to 
claim Mr. Bradley on this account as ultimately a voluntarist 
as it is dangerous to deny that he remains an intellectualist, even 
though he has detected the intellectual incoherence of intellectual- 
ism, until he himself has affixed the final label to himself. 


F. C. S. 
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Uber Annahmen. Von A. Metnonc. Zweite umgearbeitete 
Auflage. Published by J. A. Barth. Pp. xvi + 403. 


Some apology is needed for the tardiness of this notice of a work 
which bears the date 1910. The reviewer can only plead that the 
book did not fall into his hands till late in last year and that it 
deserves something better than a hurried reading. 

The new edition of Uber Annahmen is considerably larger than 
the first, as a good deal of controversy has raged over the subject 
and Meinong has taken it into consideration. In England there 
have been three important articles by Mr. Russell in Mrnp, vol. xiii., 
and abroad there has been war to the knife with Marty. Meinong 
has also made changes of arrangement, and, on certain points, 
changes of view. 

Everyone is or ought to be acquainted with the thesis of 
Meinong’s extraordinarily able and important work. It is that 
beside acts of judgment and ideas there is an intermediate kind of 
psychical state—the act of supposing—which resembles judgment 
in that its content can be affirmative or negative, but differs from 
it and resembles ideas in that it is unaccompanied by conviction. 
Meinong tries to show that it is necessary to assume such acts for 
a variety of reasons and that they throw a light on some of the most 
difficult questions in the theory of knowledge. The extreme value 
of the book lies not merely in the evidence brought forward for the 
existence of suppositions, but in the discussions to which the search 
for suppositions gives rise on all manner of difficult points in logic 
and what Meinong calls ‘Gegenstandstheorie’. There is further 
a contribution to Ethics and Aesthetics in Meinong’s attempt to show 
the necessity of assuming something comparable to suppositions in 
the realms of Feeling and Volition. 

Meinong does not think it necessary to prove that suppositions 
differ from judgments, but he thinks that he must prove that they 
differ from ideas. He considers that he himself has introspective 
evidence for this difference; but he admits that it is better to have 
a proof. It will be remembered that Mr. Russell saw no reason 
to differentiate between the two. Meinong’s argument on this 
point is important, for he constantly appeals to it throughout the 
book. It runs as follows. 

We can suppose negative propositions, but a negative cannot be 
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grasped by an idea, but only by something like a judgment. The 
latter point he attempts to prove, and, to do this, he has to assume 
certain characteristic conclusions of his theory of Objects of Higher 
Order. A negative is certainly a complex; and the idea of a 
complex, though certainly not in any sense the sum of the ideas of 
the elements, is yet ‘produced by’ these ideas and cannot occur 
without them. Hence if there were an idea of not-A there must 
be ideas of A and of something else to serve as foundations for this 
idea. At this point Meinong discusses the suggestion that proposi- 
tions of the form A is not B can be reduced to ones of the form A 
differs from B. Difference is the object of a produced idea; and 
so, if negation could be reduced to assertion of difference, it would 
be plausible to hold that there are produced ideas of negatives. 

Meinong has a general argument which, if valid, would be fatal 
to any attempt to make negatives objects of produced ideas. It is 
as follows. The judgments based on produced ideas of complexes 
and asserting the relation of their elements are @ priori and 
necessary. If negatives can be presented by ideas it must be by 
produced ones, and negative judgments must be necessary. But 
many negative judgments are not necessary. This argument does 
not seem to me satisfactory. Take Meinong’s examples. It is 
necessary that red differs from blue, but contingent that a stone 
let go does not rise from the earth. Hence the examples seem in 
his favour. But take the proposition: the Vice-Chancellor of 
Cambridge University in 1912 differs from the Master of Trinity 
in 1912. This proposition is true and is about difference which is 
an object of higher order; yet it is surely as contingent as the one 
about the stone. If this be so the fact that some negative pro- 
positions are contingent is no ground for denying that negatives 
may be objects of produced ideas. 

The question whether negatives can be objects of produced ideas 
seems then to remain open. But we may glance at Meinong’s 
special arguments against the reduction of negation to difference. 
Meinong holds that you cannot identify ‘is not’ with ‘ differs from,’ 
because difference has degrees whilst A is not B is a statement 
incapable of degrees. Again he thinks that such an interpretation 
clearly breaks down over propositions that deny existence : ‘ Per- 
petual motion does not exist’ cannot be the same as ‘ Everything 
that exists differs from perpetual motion’. Taking the second 
point first we may agree that although the two propositions are 
equivalent they are not identical. On the other hand if we take 
the form: ‘A perpetual motion differs from any motion that exists,’ 
it is not so clear that this proposition differs from what we are 
thinking about when we assert that perpetual motion does not exist. 
As the word ‘is’ is so ambiguous we may fairly expect ‘is not’ to 
have several different meanings. The interpretation of ‘is not’ by 
‘differs from’ is most natural where ‘is’ asserts identity as in ‘ Mr. 
Asquith is the Prime Minister’. If it is to be valid elsewhere we 
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must suppose that all other meanings of ‘is’ can be reduced to 
assertions of identity in some respect. The most common use of 
‘is’ is to express inherence as in ‘the pillar-box is red’. You cannot 
deny this by asserting that the pillar-box differs from red, for this 
is so whether it be red or not. On the other hand ‘the pillar-box 
differs in colour from everything that is red’ is the denial of ‘ the 
pillar-box is identical in colour with something that is red,’ which is 
certainly not what was meant by asserting that the pillar-box is red. 
So I think we may agree with Meinong that not all negations can 
be reduced to assertions of difference. At the same time his 
argument that difference has degrees does not seem to me valid 
since ‘difference in some degree,’ which is what the proposed 
substitution has in mind, has no degrees. 

In Chapter V. Meinong has an argumentum ad hominem against 
Mr. Russell’s view that supposition may be merely ideas. His 
argument is that Mr. Russell admits that in judgments there 
is a difference of content according as the proposition judged is 
positive or negative. But there cannot be such a difference in 
ideas. This does not seem to me a strong argument even ad 
hominem. It two sorts of act can grasp the same object it does 
not follow that because in acts of one kind there is a difference of 
content corresponding to differences in the object there must be 
differences of content in acts of the other kind. Moreover I do not 
see why it should be certain that there are not such differences of 
content in ideas, in view of the notorious difficulty of discovering 
anything about content by direct introspection. Finally I do not 
think that it is nearly so certain that there is a difference of content 
between the supposition of P and the supposition of not-P as it is 
that there is such a difference in the corresponding judgments. 
I cannot help thinking that there are really three different attitudes 
towards a proposition and that Meinong confounds two of them 
under the name Annahme. These two I would distinguish as 
supposition and entertainment. It seems to me that entertainment 
clearly differs from supposition and is presupposed both by it 
and by judgment. When Meinong insists on the resemblance of 
Annahmen to judgment I think he has suppositions in mind ; 
when he says that every judgment presupposes a corresponding 
Annahme I think he has entertainment in mind. But entertain- 
ment as distinct from supposition does not seem to me to differ 
from having an idea. 

In the second chapter Meinong considers the characteristic 
function of sentences (Siitze). It must be noted that by these he 
means noises or marks on paper of a certain kind and neither 
judgments, which name he restricts to a class of mental acts, nor 
the objects grasped by such mental acts. The latter indeed are 
often called judgments or propositions, but we, following Meinong, 
will call them Objectives. 

Of sentences it may be said that they are expressions and have 
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meaning. These noises or marks allow us to infer the existence of 
certain psychical states (e.g., judgments). The judgments then 
have the sentences for their expression. These psychical states 
further have objects, and these objects are the meanings of the 
sentences. 

The example of the sentence illustrates Meinong’s general theory 
of expression and meaning. But he introduces further refinements. 
You can sometimes infer from a sentence which expresses a 
judgment the existence of other psychical states. If a man says: 
‘T have toothache,’ and you believe him you can infer the existence 
both of a judgment and a feeling in his mind. The sentence is 
then primarily the expression of a judgment and secondarily of a 
feeling. 

Beside secondary expression Meinong also introduces secondary 
meaning. This depends on the theory of introspection which he 
put forward in his book Uber die Erfahrungsgrundlagen wnseres 
Wissens. Certain states of mind like judgments from their very 
nature have objects, or, as he says, ‘present’. Others, like feelings, 
do not have objects, but can, on his view be made to present them- 
selves. In this case they become their own objects, and then the 
word or sentence that expresses them gets (what it lacked before) a 
meaning. ‘This he calls ‘secondary meaning ’. 

All this discussion is preparatory to the question whether 
sentences always express judgments. Meinong holds that this is 
false both of principal and subordinate sentences. The principal 
sentence: ‘Is it raining?’ does not express a judgment ; for, if 
we judged either that it was or that it was not raining, we should 
not ask the question. Similarly in ‘I am uncertain whether Smith 
is trustworthy’ I make no judgment about Smith’s dependability. 
The mental act expressed in all such cases isan Annahme. Finally 
when @ man uses a sentence which expresses a judgment and we 
understand him we do not as a rule either make a judgment like 
his or make a judgment about his judgment. We simply make 
an Annahme with the same objective as his judgment. 

The third chapter deals with Objectives. These are the direct 
objects of acts of judging and of Annahmen. They are objects , 
of higher order. In general a judgment or Annahme needs a 
presentation of an object as its foundation. This object we can 
if we like call the indirect object of the judgment. But it is best 
to say that the objective is what is judged and the indirect object 
what is judged about. Take the judgment that grass is green. 
What is judged is ‘ that grass is green’; and this is the objective. 
But the judgment is founded on ideas of grass and of green. And 
grass, which is what is judged about, is the indirect object. But 
the objective of one judgment or Annahme can become the indirect 
object of another. In ‘it is certain that grass is green’ what is 
judged to be certain is neither grass nor green but ‘that grass 
is green’. Hence ‘that grass is green’ which is the immediate 
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object or objective of the judgment ‘ grass is green’ is the indirect 
object of ‘it is certain that grass is green’. It is clear that when 
objectives become indirect objects of fresh judgments they must 
often be presented by Annahmen and not by judgments. This is 
obvious in such a case as: It is false that 24+2=5. 

Objectives do not exist but subsist. And they are timeless. 
Meinong has no difficulty in showing that arguments against the 
latter view rest on a confusion between the time involved in the 
objective and the time at which the judgment of it happened. It 
is important to be clear on the relation between subsistence and 
truth. Apparently all subsistent objectives are true; for he calls 
them facts. On the other hand some subsistents are not capable of 
truth or falsehood ; ¢.g., the difference between red and blue subsists, 
but it is neither true nor false. And it looks as if false objectives, 
though they do not exist or subsist, must have some third kind of 
being. Yet it will be a kind that has no negative. Meinong 
refuses to come to a definite conclusion about it and decides to call 
it by the non-committal name of Aussersein. 

Another characteristic of objectives is that they have modal 
qualities. It is perfectly true that there are also differences in the 
correlated contents of the acts that grasp objectives and that we 
may reach differences of modality by reflecting on these acts. But 
we can and do generally learn about the modality of an objective 
by inspecting the objective itself. Meinong’s own account of 
modality is complicated, and I do not feel confident that I have 
understood it. 

He distinguishes certainty and evidence in the judgment and 
says that they correspond to actuality in the objective. He then 
tries to prove that certainty belongs to the act and evidence to the 
content. For, he says, that belongs to the content of a psychical 
state which cannot change while the object remains the same. Now 
certainty can change in degree whilst the objective remains the 
same. Bui evidence belongs to content; for an evident judgment 
cannot grasp any but an actual objective. Yet further refinements 
are introduced. There is evidence for certainty and evidence for 
probability. The former alone corresponds to actuality, the latter 
to possibility in the objective. And again there is another kind of 
evidence, viz., Rational Evidence which corresponds to necessity in 
the objective. 

I find it difficult to see how a theory which accepts objective neces- 
sity can admit possibility as a quality of objectives. Ifa proposition 
be true its falsity is impossible. If it be false its truth is impos- 
sible. But it must be either true or false. Hence for any pro- 
position either its truth is impossible (and its falsehood therefore 
necessary) or vice versa. Where then is there room for objective 
possibility if objective necessity be granted? There is also a difli- 
culty about evidence and certainty. It is clear that both are meant 
to be psychological. Yet the phrases ‘ evidence for certainty,’ etc., 
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suggest that there is something purely logical about evidence. 
Again evidence is said only to exist in judgments that grasp actual 
objectives. If this be so we ought to be able by careful enough 
introspection to determine that a true judgment is true (though not 
that a false one is false). Meinong in fact seems to hold that a 
truly-evident judgment cannot have a non-actual objective; but 
this is one of those statements which are not very helpful because 
if false they could not be refuted. For if an apparently evident 
judgment came to be doubted Meinong would merely have to say 
that it had never really been evident. The mixture of logical and 
psychological elements in certainty and the evidence for it which 
we noted above is not necessarily a fault in Meinong, but is some- 
thing typical of this very difficult subject. On the one hand certainty 
is purely psychological and can exist in any degree with the same 
objective ; on the other hand there is a right degree of certainty 
which depends on the nature of the objective judged and on other 
objectives. The mystery of this state of affairs is not lessened by 
introducing a kind of logico-psychological hybrid in the shape of 
evidence for certainty or for probability between the logical sub- 
sistent objective and the psychical existent act. 

In Chapter IV. are enumerated these cases of Annahmen that 
can be found by direct inspection. He finds them in games, art, 
lies, questions, and desire. 

In Chapter V. Meinong considers what kinds of acts can present 
objectives. Of course judgments and Annahmen can do so ; but 
not, he thinks, ideas. This question we have discussed earlier, but 
there remain a few points to notice. He insists on the extreme 
difference between the objects that are admitted to be objects of 
ideas and objectives ; e.g., between a mountain and the existence of 
a mountain. But does not this difference mainly lie in the fact 
that a mountain can be the object of a perception whilst the exis- 
tence of a mountain cannot? But not all objects of ideas are per- 
ceptible. The British Constitution can presumably be the object 
of an idea, even if, as we shall see later Meinong holds, an Annahme 
be also needed to grasp it. Yet the British Constitution is not so 
different from the existence of a mountain as both are from a 
mountain. 

Meinong next tries to prove that objectives cannot be indirectly 
grasped by ideas. By this he means that if you try to grasp ob- 
jectives through descriptions such as ‘the objective which is 
grasped by the judgment J,’ you will still need something more 
than ideas. For you will need a direct acquaintance with the judg- 
ment J; and J, being a psychical state, cannot be the object of an 
idea. This last opinion depends on Meinong’s theory of introspec- 
tion already mentioned. 

According to Meinong we do not desire objects but objectives. 
When we say that we desire X we really mean that we desire X’s 
existence. And such objectives must be grasped by Annahmen and 
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not by judgments. If we judged that X existed we should not 
desire it, though we might of course desire its continuance. But 
could we not be said to desire at ¢, the existence of X at ¢, although 
we judge at ¢, that X will exist at ¢,? If not, it will follow that 
nothing which we believe will exist if and only if we desire it ever 
will exist. For if we hold this belief and desire it we shall be- 
lieve that it will exist, and then we shall cease to desire it and it 
will never exist if our belief as to the conditions of its existence be 
true. There is too a further difficulty about the doctrine that we 
desire objectives which Meinong does not seem to notice. When 
we say that we desire X it is reasonable to hold that what we really 
desire is the existence of X, and it is true that the latter is an ob- 
jective. Yet X never may exist. In that case ‘the existence of 
X’ is not actual. If false objectives do not subsist in some sense it 
will follow that we have literally desired nothing unless our desire 
is one that will be fulfilled. If on the other hand they do subsist 
we seem forced to say that it is not the existence of X that would 
satisfy us but the actuality of X’s existence ; hence it is the actual- 
ity of X’s existence that we really desire. But the actuality of X’s 
existence may itself be false (and will be so if X’s existence be not 
actual); hence we seem to have started on an infinite regress in 
trying to state what we really desire. 

The next chapter which deals with Operations on Objectives is 
very important, for it is largely concerned with the nature of in- 
ference. When we infer q from p ‘persuasion’ is in some sense 
conveyed from J, to J,. This however cannot simply mean that 
the judgment J, is a part of the cause of J, For this may be the 
case when we do not say that we have inferred g from p. More- 
over we directly perceive that p is the ground for q, whilst we can 
only find out by experiment what causes anything. Meinong com- 
pares the conveyance of persuasion from one judgment to another 
to the production of an evident judgment of comparison by the 
mere presentations of the terms compared. In inferring ‘A is C’ 
from ‘A is B’ and ‘B is C’ the judgments of the last two objec- 
tives stand in the same relation to the judgment of the first as do 
the presentations of X and of Y to the evident judgment of ‘X 
differs from Y ’. This peculiar relation is expressed by saying that 
we judge A is C ‘in view of’ (im Hinblick auf) our judgments of 
the other two objectives. The experience of ‘judging in view of’ 
is ultimate. He compares this relation to that between desires 
when we desire the means in view of an existing desire for an end. 

But sometimes when J, is evident we believe J, to be evident 
when it is really false and some fallacy has been committed in in- 
ferring g from p. And again when we do not thin J, or J, evi- 
dent a formally correct inference of q from p seems to give some 
evidence to g. We say at least that it is evident that q really 
follows from p. As evidence for Meinong implies truth he cannot 
count this as real evidence, but calls it quasi-evidence. Here there 
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is considerable departure from the First Edition where quasi-evi- 
dence was called relative evidence, and true evidence was treated 
as a special case of it. Meinong’s present position is that in form- 
ally correct arguments when the truth of the premises is not asserted 
both premises and conclusion are angenommen, but that Annah- 
men can have mediate evidence as well as judgments. There are 
great difficulties about this view and Meinong discusses them on 
e 350. 

“> has to suppose that Annahmen can have mediate but not 
immediate evidence. And this is in great contrast to judgments 
which only get their mediate evidence from being judged in view 
of others that are immediately evident. Meinong’s reply is that 
of the two elements in mediate evidence (viz., evidence of pre- 
mises and judgment in view of them) only the analogue of the latter 
may be needed for Annahmen. In fact an Annahme can become 
evident in view of another that is not itself evident. This seems 
to me a difficult position to maintain. But if we distinguish sup- 
posing from entertaining I think we may fairly hold that whilst 
entertainment has no evidence, suppositions can have both imme- 
diate and mediate evidence. But there seems a general difficulty 
about Meinong’s theory of evidence. If we remember that evidence 
belongs to content we see that it must be uniquely correlated with 
some quality in the objective :—degree of possibility presumably. 
The latter cannotalter. Yet if we judge the same objective in view 
of premises of various degrees of immediate evidence the mediate 
evidence of the judgment of the conclusion will vary. And so the 
correlation between the evidence of the judgment and the degree of 
possibility in the objective disappears. 

Meinong rejects the view that a piece of reasoning like a syllo- 
gism which would be an inference if its premises were asserted is 
nothing but a hypothetical proposition with a complex antecedent 
when they are merely angenommen. His ground for this seems to 
be that we say ‘suppose M is P’ and ‘suppose S is M’ (expres- 
sions indicative of Annahmen) but add ‘then S is P’. If this 
distinction is to be maintained it ought to be applied to hypo- 
theticals with simple antecedents too. The true hypothetical ought 
to be ‘if A were B C would be D,’ and the non-inferential form of 
the syllogism ‘if M were P and S were M then § would be P’. 
But I doubt if these verbal distinctions express any real logical 
difference. We tend to use the latter form when we believe that 
§ is not P, and of course it is true that this is a case where S is P can 
only be angenommen, and where inference is useless since we know 
the relation of S to P apart from the syllogism. It is the latter 
consideration that really distinguishes the two forms. In both 
cases where the premises are merely angenommen there is no 
inference and the conclusion is angenommen too. But when it is 
expressed in the form S is P we mean that we are ready and will- 
ing to pass from Annahme to judgment if we get the chance to 
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infer; whilst, in the conclusion S would be P, we mean that we have 
already made up our minds that § is not P and do not want or 
expect to infer anything. 

We now come to Meinong’s treatment of the hypothetical judg- 
ment itself. He says that if it be an ordinary judgment it is strange 
that it has no contradictory. But what he calls strange seems not 
to be true. The contradictory of If p then q is Though p yet not 
q. Meinong’s own view is that in a hypothetical judgment what 
is really asserted is the consequent as modified by the antecedent. 
‘If a triangle be isosceles the angles at its base are equal’ becomes 
‘The angles at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal’. This 
substitution is an old friend, and I do not see that Meinong has 
cured it of any of its weaknesses. Of course it only applies at all 
well to conditionals as distinct from true hypotheticals, 2.¢., its pro- 
positions of the form ¢$),yx as distinct from p)q. If we apply the 
substitution to ‘ If it rains I shall get wet’ we obtain ‘I who am in 
the rain will get wet ’—a proposition which either fails to express 
my meaning or must reintroduce a hypothetical if I am in the dry. 
Meinor’ is more troubled about existential hypotheticals. If you 
reduce ‘11 Gods exist divine works exist’ to ‘ the works of existing 
Gods exist’ there is the same difficulty as before in case no Gods 
do exist. Meinong’s only solution is to point to other existential 
propositions about non-existents: e.g., ‘an existent round square 
exists’. This proposition, he says, is true, although round squares 
do not exist. A contradiction and a round square seem a flimsy 
basis for a theory of the hypothetical judgment. 

The theory of the modified consequent does not however exhaust 
his account of hypotheticals. He thinks that the modified conse- 


‘quent is asserted in view of the antecedent which supplies convic- 


tion, or, in some cases, evidence. There seems to be a difficulty in 
reconciling this with some that has gone before. Hypotheticals 


are not always judged, they are often merely angenommen. By 
analogy this must mean that the modified consequent is angenom- 


men in view of the antecedent, and gets some evidence from it. 
But we can suppose the proposition ‘if a triangle be isosceles the 
angles at its base are unequal’. Can we possibly hold, as we must 
do on Meinong’s theory, that the supposition that the angles at 
the base of an isosceles triangle are unequal gains evidence when 
supposed in view of the equality of its sides ? 

There is more to be added, however. If the hypothetical judg- 
ment be only an operation ending in a categorical judgment why 
call it a special kind of yudgment ? Is there no special experience 
which the verbal form expresses and whose object is its meaning? 
Meinong thinks that there is. The various experiences themselves 
which grasp the objectives and end in the Judgment can be used 
too to grasp an objective of higher order. This is the complex of 
the two objectives related by the ‘if-relation’. The hypothetical 
judgment is not itself the recognition of an if-relation, but the 
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meaning of a hypothetical proposition is a complex related by that 
relation and capable of being grasped. 

In the IXth Chapter Meinong considers the general question of 
the presentation of objects. He thinks that Annahmen are largely 
concerned in this. He holds that in the First Edition he was 
obsessed by a prejudice in favour of the existent. He therefore re- 
produces what he said there with the warning superscription of 
Existential View and adds his corrections under the heading of 
Non-existential View. The existential view is that the mediate ob- 
jects of true affirmative existential judgments exist. A false affirma- 
tive existential judgment has no mediate object ; but we may call its 
mediate object that which it would have if it were true. A similar 
expedient is adopted for true negative ex’stential judgments. But 
in this case how can we strictly say that all judgments have mediate 
objects? His first suggestion is that the cjects are presented by 
ideas, and that ideas have nothing to do with truth or falsehood. 
Still the ideas on which a true negative or false affirmative exis- 
tential judgment is based will have non-existent objects. He has 
to overcome this difficulty by the notion of potential objectivity. 
This must be a psychical disposition. But then a disposition, though 
it is something, is not something that is presented, whilst every 
idea does seem to present an object. His final solution on the 
existential view is as follows. When we make a positive existential 
judgment we find on introspection the experience of grasping a 
mediate object, whether the judgment be true or false. Why not 
suppose then that this experience is always due to the existence of 
something like a judgment? When our judgment is a false affirma- 
tive or a true negative the experience of grasping an object is due 
to the existence of a positive Annahme. Further we must sup- 
pose that we only experience an idea as presenting an object when 
it is followed by an Annahme that the object exists. If this be so 
it will explain how contradictions like round squares can apparently 
become mediate objects; for Annahmen are indifferent to contra- 
dictions. And finally the very fundamental character which 
positive Annahmen now assume is compared with the essential 
positivity of the suggested Aussersein. 

I shall not criticise the above theory, but will pass at once to the 
Non-existential View which Meinong now holds. The existential 
view held that ideas of existents actually grasp existent objects, and 
tried to explain the experience of grasping an object in cases where 
what seems to be grasped does not really exist. The present view 
maintains (a) that every judgment has a mediate object whether 
that object exist or not. This amounts to a reiteration of the 
commonly accepted view which we express by saying that it is 
necessary to ‘know what we are talking about’. lsut (b) it holds 
that no idea alone ever grasps an object even when the object exists. 
Having an idea is a passive state, whilst grasping an object is an 
action ; hence the former is not enough for the latter. And it is 
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clear that the kind of ideas called sensations very often do not grasp 
objects although they can be used for that purpose. Finally 
Meinong uses an argument based on his theory of introspection. 
The content of an act and its object are uniquely correlated. But, if 
Meinong’s theory of introspection be true, the content of an idea 
can be used both to grasp its so-called object and to grasp the idea 
itself. Hence in at least one case something must be added to the 
content of the idea if the unique correlation of content and object 
is to be retained. 

This addition Meinong calls ‘intending’ (Meinen). I intend X 
by means of the positive Annahme that X exists or that X subsists. 
If an existential judgment be affirmative and false or negative and 
true still the objective of this Annahme subsists and the object X is 
grasped in it. There seem to be two difficulties in this theory. 
Firstiy it does not help us over non-subsistent objects. Suppose 
that the objective that X subsists be false then, though it may be 
true that the objective has some kind of being and can be ange- 
nommen, this does not bring us any nearer to intending X, for 
there seems to be no X to intend. In fact an objective asserting 
that a non-subsistent object subsists must be itself false. If false 
objectives have some kind of being so may non-subsistent objects and 
the by-way through the objective is unnecessary. If false objec- 
tives have no kind of being then the expedient is useless, for how 
can they be grasped? The other difficulty is more general. Is it 
not just as necessary to grasp an object in order to make an An- 
nahme about it as in order to make a judgmert about it? If so the 
theory involves a vicious infinite regress of positive Annahmen. 

In Chapter VIII. Meinong considers the difference between in- 
tuitive and non-intuitive ideas. Whenever you have an intuitive 
idea you have a complex object. Now you can have a non-intui- 
tive idea of the same object. Hence the difference must lie in the 
fact that the contents of the ideas of the elements of the complex 
are differently related according as your idea of the complex is in- 
tuitive or non-intuitive. When the idea is intuitive Meinong calls 
the contents of the ideas of the elements unified (2usammengesetzt). 
When it is non-intuitive he calls them united (zusammengestellt). 
Now a non-intuitive idea whose elements are the ideas of X and of 
Y can grasp either the object X that is Y or the object X that is 
not Y. But an intuitive idea can only grasp the former. Further 
no idea alone can grasp the latter; a negative judgment or An- 
nahme is needed. So that the final distinction is that an intuitive 
idea of a complex is one that can only give rise to an Annahme or 
judgment asserting one element to inhere in the other, whilst a 
non-intuitive idea can give rise to either a positive or negative 
judgment or Annahme. 

Meinong chooses to treat separately as a more complicated case 
the question of the presentation of two terms in relation, ¢.g., red 
differing from blue. Whether there be any difference between this 
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and the earlier cases depends on whether inherence be an ordinary 
relation. He argues here that, although ideas of red and of blue 
and of difference are necessary to present red differing from blue, 
they are not sufficient. He uses an argument familiar to readers 
of ‘The Principles of Mathematics’ about the distinction between 
a relation as such and a relating relation. But he tries further to 
prove the general proposition that if a number of contents separately 
be not adequate to a given object no combination of them can be so. 
By a content being adequate he means that it gives rise to and 
justifies a statement about the object. Unfortunately he does not 
tell us what the statement must be; but we may fairly suppose 
that in the example it is that red and blue differ. Now the relation 
between content and object, he says, is an ideal relation, and those 
between contents real ones. An ideal relation is one which alone 
can relate terms that subsist but do not exist, though it can relate 
existents too. It is a property of such a relation that if it relates 
existents it only ceases to hold through changes in its terms and not 
through changes in their real relations to other existents. By 
definition the relation between content and object is ideal when the 
object only subsists. (Meinong seems to think that it also follows 
when the object is an existent ; but this is of course only a plausible 
assumption.) Hence he argues that if single contents be not 
adequate to a given object no alterations of their real relations will 
make them so. 

This argument does not seem to me to be cogent. It only 
proves that the separate contents will not become adequate through 
changes in their real relations, and not that a complex of these 
contents related by certain real relations may not be adequate to an 
object to which none of them separately was adequate. 

At the end of this chapter Meinong distinguishes two kinds of 
intending. You may intend an object not merely by supposing or 
entertaining the objective that it exists or subsists, but by doing the 
like with objectives that assert qualities of it. He calls the former 
Seinsmeinen and the latter Soseinsmeinen. We may call them 
direct and indirect intending respectively. So far as I can see 
indirect intending corresponds closely to what Mr. Russell calls 
knowledge of description. But what exactly is the objective 
angenommen when we indirectly intend an object? It is clear 
that it must be a proposition. On page 273 Meinong calls ‘the 
mountain is golden’ the objective by supposing which we indirectly 
intend ‘the golden mountain’. By analogy I take it that the 
objective angenommen in indirectly intending ‘the discoverer of 
Radium’ would be ‘he discovered Radium’. But the phrases ‘he’ 
and ‘the mountain’ are obviously incomplete. We ask immed- 
iately: Who? and What mountain? And these are just the 
questions that ought not to arise if by supposing these objectives 
we have indirectly intended the objects. Surely what must be 
angenommen is not ‘a is golden and a mountain’ or ‘x discovered 
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Radium,’ but ‘there is an x such that x discovered Radium’ and 
‘there is an x such that x is golden and a mountain’. But then we 
have got back to Seinsmeinen. 

I shall say very little about the [Xth Chapter, because it is of less 
general interest than the others, consisting as it does largely of 
a polemic against Von Ehrenfels’ views of desire and value. It is 
only necessary to note that Meinong holds that there are psychical 
states which stand in the same intermediate position between ideas 
and desires or ideas and feelings as do Annahmen between ideas 
and judgments. He holds further that there is a general law 
about the causation of desires, which runs as follows. In desire we 
present an object, we then suppose the objective that it exists. 
This Annahme causes a quasi-feeling, and, if the latter be pleasur- 
able it causes us to desire the existence of the object. 

The last chapter consists of a summary of the results of the 
work. The book as a whole can safely be described as a model 
of acute and profound investigation into the hardest and most 
fundamental questions of philosophy. 

C. D. Broap. 


Formal Logic: A Scientific and Social Problem. By F. C. 8. 
Scnitter, M.A., D.Sc. London: Macmillan & Co., 1912. 
Pp. xviii, 423. Price 10s, 


Dr. ScuiuuEr’s book characterises itself as a challenge at the very 
outset by its dedication ‘to the memory of the last great liberator 
of the human spirit, William James’. It is a sustained attack on 
what Dr. Schiller regards as the futility, the verbalism, the self-con- 
tradictoriness of the traditional theory of Formal Logic. And what 
gives a keener point to his criticisms is the fact that, from the posi- 
tion of Formal Logic in the academic curriculum of British Univer- 
sities (to go no further afield), it is taught to larger numbers of 
students than any other philosophical subject, and that to many of 
these students it is the only glimpse of philosophy they ever get. 
Dr. Schiller thus challenges not merely a theoretical tradition of 
great antiquity, but also a long-established educational practice. It 
is but natural that a book of a character so highly controversial 
should have given rise to the most diverse and conflicting estimates. 
Some critics have hailed it as marking the opening of a new epoch 
in the study of Logic. Others have shrugged their shoulders over 
it and declared that Formal Logic has long ago been weighed and 
found wanting, and that this reopening of a chose jugée serves no 
good purpose. Both these estimates may well be extreme, yet 
which of them we shall consider to be nearer to the truth, will de- 
pend wholly on the view we take ourselves of the position and 
value of Formal Logic. This, then, is the first question which we 
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must settle in order to gain a standpoint from which to appreciate 
the character and success of Dr. Schiller’s criticisms. 

The position of Formal Logic, when one comes to think of it, is 
in many ways curiously paradoxical. It is, for instance, as Dr. 
Schiller points out (p. xi), not easy to find an explanation, on 
grounds either of common sense or of education, for the fact that 
the prescribed curriculum of many Universities demands the ex- 
pounding, inter alia, of the ‘ theory of scientific method ’ to literary 
students, most of whom know no science, whilst the professed 
students of science are left without any logical training whatever. 
It is a mystery how the average member of a ‘ Pass’ class in Logic 
is to understand the meaning of scientific methods, seeing that 
he has no practice in, or experience of, their application, and no 
acquaintance with the facts to which they are to be applied. For 
no one will, surely, contend that the odd examples to be found in 
text-books can really fill that gap or produce a genuine under- 
standing of scientific ways of thinking. Speaking both as an ex- 
aminer in, and as a teacher of, the subject, with experience of several 
Universities, I have no hesitation in saying that the average student 
carries away only the most superficial grasp of the nature of scien- 
tific inferences. In fact, his understanding would be more accurately 
described as a misunderstanding. 

Again, the ‘ deductive’ part of Logic is full of traditional survivals 
which are taught without that historical background which alone 
gives them meaning or makes them really intelligible. Those parts: 
of the traditional doctrine which go back to Aristotle, are a mere 
fragment of Aristotle’s whole theory of Logic, and moreover a frag- 
ment not only torn from its relation to Aristotelian science and from 
its context in Aristotle’s theory of knowledge and whole philoso- 
phical system, but also transformed by the handling it has received 
from medizval logicians. We shall, most of us, agree that the im- 
portance and meaning of, e.g., the theory of the categories, or of 
essence, property and accident is not easily made intelligible apart 
from its historical background, and that the application of these 
conceptions to the ways of thinking of modern scientists is, if not 
impossible, little better than a tour de force. Again, there are good 
historical explanations for the fact that neither Aristotle nor the 
medizval logicians had any difficulty about assuming the existence 
of ‘immediate ’ premisses required for the syllogism : but for us this 
is the very difficulty which stultifies so much of the theory of the 
syllogism. 

It is difficult to teach even what Mr. Alfred Sidgwick calls the 
‘application’ of Logic as a set of rules for the conduct of an argu- 


ment, now that the former university practice of set disputations. 


has fallen into disuse. In fact, Formal Logic has ceased to be the 
recognised court of appeal even among philosophers. Kant could 
still clinch his exposition of the ‘ Paralogisms’ of Pure Reason by 
exhibiting them as syllogisms vitiated by the Sophisma Figurae 
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Dictionis. Yet even in Kant’s syllogisms no one who has not gone 
through the ‘matter’ of the argument would discover the fallacy 
. from an inspection of the ‘form’ alone. And if the practice of an- 
nihilating an opponent in debate with the technical terms of Logie 
has gone out of fashion, the reason, I suppose, is that we perceive 
more clearly how much the soundness and relevance of an argu- 
ment depend, not on its formal correctness, but on our grasp of 
the material nexus. 

And, lastly, what is the opinion which philosophers hold of Formal 
Logic? It is the despised Cinderella among philosophical studies. 
All ‘philosophical’ logicians criticise it and substitute for it 
either Symbolic Logic, which is the nearest way to making Logic 
consistently Formal, or, more commonly, the Idealistic Logic which, 
on the basis of Kant and Hegel, has been developed by Sigwart 
and Lotze, by Bradley and Bosanquet. The typical estimate of 
Formal Logie from this latter standpoint is well expressed by Bosan- 
quet (Essentials, p. 99): ‘The educational value of elementary 
formal Logic consists chiefly in the exercise of paraphrasing poetical 
or rhetorical assertions into this typical shape (of the logical proposi- 
tion) with the least possible sacrifice of meaning’. In short, as the 
late Professor Adamson used to say, the value of Formal Logic is 
merely ‘ propzedeutical’; it is a good drill for the students in the 
handling of thoughts, an exercise in accuracy of thinking, a training 
in ingenuity and acuteness of analysis, and in consistency and 
orderliness of reasoning. I should myself agree, at any rate for ‘de- 
ductive’ Logic, that a fair case for the educational value of Formal 
Logic can be made out on these iines. But it is, I think, worth 
pointing out (1) that if we were consistent in teaching of Logic only 
so much as has ‘ propzdeutic’ value, a very considerable part of the 
traditional doctrine would have to be left out ; indeed, it is a curious 
speculation how much we should have a right to retain if we applied 
Bosanquet’s dictum, quoted above, with any strictness. (2) But, 
secondly, so far from telling our students that we are only going to 
give them a dose of mental discipline, text-books and lecturers alike 
begin by telling them that Logic is the ‘science of true thinking’ 
or ‘of the Laws of thought’ or ‘of the structure of knowledge’! 
Surely, if the value of Logic is purely propedeutic, and if, admit- 
tedly, it is not, in the form in which we teach it, the science either 
of true thinking or of the structure of knowledge, we should cease 
to make a claim for Formal Logic which may once have been true, 
but which is true no longer. Else, alike the consistency and the 
honesty of our procedure will be questionable. And we may even 
be glad that, in spite of all logical training, the average student is too 
unthinking to find out the false pretence, or too much pre-occupied 
with passing his examination to mind if he does. 

Anyhow, there are, in the main, two possible estimates of the 
value of Formal Logic. We may take it (a) as a mere propedeutic 
exercise, or (b) as what it traditionally claims to be, viz., the 
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science of true thinking, at least in so far as ‘truth’ can be treated 
as dependent on ‘form’. 

When we apply this result to the attitude of modern philosophers 
towards Formal Logic, we shall find, I think, (1) that with few ex- 
ceptions, philosophers are agreed that Formal Logic as a science 
of true thinking is a failure, though they disagree very profoundly 
in their reasons for this conclusion and in the remedies they propose. 
And (2) if we may argue from the retention of Formal Logic in the 
academic curriculum, they are agreed also that Formal Logic has a 
‘propedeutic ’ value which is not destroyed by what Dr. Schiller 
calls the ‘ verbalisin’ of Logic, i.e. taking propositions and infer- 
ences apart from their ‘context’ and, therefore, from their ‘actual 
meaning as used,’ and by the help of arbitrary conventions of 
analysis investing them with average ‘ dictionary meanings ’. 

And, now, when we turn to Dr. Schiller’s estimate of Formal 
Logie under these two heads we get the somewhat paradoxical re- 
result, (1) that as regards the failure of Logic as a science of true 
thinking he differs from the majority of his fellow-philosophers 
only in that his condemnation is more sweeping and comprehen- 
sive. The whole burden of his contention, the chief point of his 
book, is that Formal Logic fails all along the lihe to substantiate 
its traditional claim. Hence (2), as a corollary, Dr. Schiller would 
hold that the ‘verbalism’ and ‘inconsistency ’ which vitiate For- 
mal Logic as a Theory, destroy also any value which may be claimed 
for it as mental discipline. He would argue that it should be possible 
to have a body of logical doetrine which is not only good discipline, 
but also a genuine theory of thinking in the sense of truth-seeking 
and truth-finding. 

Here, then, we have one definite issue about the educational value 
of Formal Logic,—an issue certainly very much worth discussing. 
But if this were the only issue, we might well say that Dr. Schiller 
need not have written a bulky book to raise it. Perhaps, then, 
there is more in Dr. Schiller’s arguments on the first issue than 
the unwary reader at first perceives. For, at first sight, Dr. Schiller’s 
arguments seem relevant and effective only against those, if any such 
there be, who still accept Formal Logic at its traditional face-value. 
Right through his book Dr. Schiller does argue as if Formal Logie did 
not survive merely as a piece of academic discipline, but were still 
accepted by philosophers as a satisfactory theory of thought. But, 
philosophically, as we have seen, that is to argue against a figure 
of straw. And Dr. Schiller cannot be surprised if most critics tell 
him that they have long abandoned the assumption about the value 
of Logic which he attacks, and that, therefore, his critical blows land 
in the air. 

To this, I suspect, Dr. Schiller’s reply would be that, though 
‘Formal Logic’ has been disowned, ‘Formalism’ has remained, 
and is, in fact, vitiating all contemporary Logic, and most fatally 
and insidiously the ‘Idealistic’ Logic which professes to have 
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escaped Formalistic defects. The fact is that, under the guise of a 
criticism of traditional Formal Logic, Dr. Schiller is really attack- 
ing most of the fundamental doctrines of every kind of Modern 
Logic. His theory of ‘meaning’ in principle condemns all Sym- 
bolic Logic; he attacks the Idealistic principle that nothing but the 
whole truth is wholly true; he confronts Intuitionists of all shades. 
with the difficulty how they propose to distinguish between true 
and false intuitions; he finds fatal Formalism in every theory of 
Universals which treats them apart from their ‘ application ’ in which 
they are ‘particularised’; he urges against all who believe in 
‘ideals’ of knowledge that thereby they make judgment ‘psy- 
chological’ and ‘ extra-logical’. These are some of the points of 
vital concern to modern logicians which, by a curious hide-and-seek 
method, are implicitly attacked in Dr. Schiller’s criticism of For- 
mal Logic. But if these are the issues which Dr. Schiller really 
means to raise, why this roundabout method ? It is surely a tactical 
mistake to attack the vice of Formalism in its least vigorous and 
flourishing embodiment. What, we must ask, does Dr. Schiller 
gain if the error, which he pursues with so much acuteness and 
persistence, continues to flourish in other forms? Hence we can- 
not but regret that Dr. Schiller has not rather devoted his subtle 
and brilliant powers of criticism to an examination on their merits 
of the logical theories which actually are held among philosophers 
at the present day. For instance, Dr. Schiller might have made 
it his main task to examine that kind of ‘ Idealistic ’ Logic which 
is, perhaps, best represented in Bosanquet’s Logic. There are, 
indeed, a number of passages in Dr. Schiller’s book from which it 
is easy to infer that he would consider that doctrine also as infected 
with ‘Formalism’. But the fact remains that the line of thought 
which Bosanquet, amongst many others, represents, took its origin 
professedly in a criticism of Formal Logic on the very ground of its 
‘Formalism,’ and that it aims explicitly at a reconstruction which 
shall more truly exhibit the movement and the structure of thought 
in its striving after knowledge. Whatever the new ‘ Humanistic’ 
Logic may be which Dr. Schiller may be expected to give us, it is not 
by comparison with Formal Logic, but by comparison chiefly with 
this Idealistic Logic that we shall judge it. The more is the pity 
that Dr. Schiller has not met the most formidable rival of his own 
theory in the open field. 

This being the case, most philosophical readers of Dr. Schiller’s 
book will be interested, not so much in the details of his criticism 
as in the hints and glimpses of positive reconstruction which he 
gives us. We are anxious to know what alternative to ‘formal- 
istic’ logical theories Dr. Schiller can offer us on a ‘ Pragmatic ’ or 
‘ Humanistic ’ basis. 

To begin with, the definitely novel critical achievement for which 
Dr. Schiller claims credit is that he traces all the defects of Formal 
Logic to one initial and fundamental error of principle. Formal 
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Logic fails, root and branch, because it springs from a false metho- 
dological assumption, viz., the assumption that truth has an aspect 
of purely ‘ formal’ validity which can be treated in complete inde- 
pendence of ‘material’ truth or truth in point of fact. In other 
words, the separation of Form and Matter is fatal the moment we 
come to questions of Truth and Error, for in the recognition of 
either there is always, at bottom, operative positive knowledge of 
the subject-matter with which we are dealing. The novelty and 
the value which Dr. Schiller claims for his examination of Logic 
consist just in the thoroughness and relentless persistence with 
which he tracks down the fatal consequences of this false abstrac- 
tion through all the ramifications of the traditional logical doctrine. 
He shows, successfully, as I think, in most instances, how the 
attempt to maintain the initial abstraction from ‘ material’ know- 
ledge everywhere stultifies logical analysis, divorces it from the 
actual procedure of human thought, makes its results meaningless. 
inapplicable, misleading, and even—for that is the inevitable fate of 
all false abstractions—turns its striving after consistency into in- 
consistency. Or, alternatively, Dr. Schiller shows that where 
logicians have, in more or less half-hearted manner, attempted to 
escape from these consequences of their formal standpoint, they have 
done so by admitting ‘ material’ elements into their analysis and 
thus contradicting their own formalassumptions. Whilst upholding 
an ideal of consistency, they have practised a happy inconsistency. 

One might summarise the net result of Dr. Schiller’s criticism 
by saying that the traditional doctrine, even when presented, with 
doubtful consistency, in the least abstract and formal way, is in a 
position of unstable equilibrium from which it can escape only along 
one of two ways. It might either make itself consistently formal 
by becoming frankly symbolic. But that is a line which not many 
logicians are prepared to take ; and, in any ease, from Dr. Schiller’s 
point of view Symbolic Logie shows the defects of ‘ Formalism ’ in 
the most exaggerated way (pp. 380-1). Or, Logic might abandon 
its initial abstractions and frankly cease to be formal. And this is 
the way which Dr. Schiller would recommend. 

How, then, does he propose to effect the reconstruction? We 
get our first clue from a corollary of the abstraction of ‘orm ’” 
from ‘Matter’ which Dr. Schiller might with advantage have 
emphasised more clearly at the outset of his work. He opens by 
challenging explicitly only the notion that a ‘formal’ truth can 
be reached independently of ‘ material’ considerations, but right 
through his work there runs criticism of a second abstraction, which 
at the end (p. 374) is explicitly put alongside of the former, viz., 
the abstraction from ‘ psychology ’ and ‘ from the actual context in 
which assertions grow up, viz., the time, place, circumstances, and 
purpose of the assertion and personality of the assertor’. With 
polemics against this abstraction readers of Dr. Schiller’s previous 
works are, of course, amply familiar. I have called it a ‘corollary ’ 
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of the abstraction of Form from Matter, because the nexus of 
thought is that the ‘material’ truth of an assertion or argument 
cannot be discussed without knowing exactly what the assertor 
means, and that meaning cannot be apprehended except in its con- 
text of purpose and interest, which in turn are relative to the par- 
ticular problem or situation with which the thinker is trying to deal. 
This emphasis on meaning, and on the selective character which 
it owes to interest and purpose, seem to me most valuable, especi- 
ally when one thinks of the arbitrary way in which, in ‘formal’ 
analysis, out of the many shades of meaning, emphasis, and impli- 
cation which a given form of words may convey, one is seized as 
‘the’ meaning and made the basis of ingical analysis. And few, I 
imagine, will object seriously to the general terms of the view sum- 
marised above. But it is perhaps worth pointing out to Dr. Schiller 
that this immunity from criticism is due to the generality of his 
statements. It might be very different if Dr. Schiller had given us 
details. And there is particularly one point on which I feel mis- 
givings. Dr. Schiller makes a very strong case against the funda- 
mental abstractions in Formal Logic, but at times he exaggerates 
his polemic to a point where he seems to suggest that Logic should 
not abstract at all. And that may well make us pause. Logic, 
surely, must simplify somewhere, if its task is not to become un- 
manageable. It must practise some kind of methodological abstrac- 
tion, else its subject-matter will coincide with all the sciences on the 
one side and with psychology on the other. From the former 
implication one shrinks appalled ; and the latter gives rise to three 
questions, (a) whether a logician can ever know fully the context 
and purpose of any thoughts except his own ; (b) whether there are 
not in the psychological context many elements which are irrelevant 
to the thought of the moment; and (c) whether there is not much 
thinking so-called which the logician is perfectly entitled to neglect. 

To this third question, at any rate, I gather that Dr. Schiller’s 
answer would be ‘Yes’. For he is never tired of insisting that 
much so-called thinking is not properly thinking at all; that for 
‘real’ or ‘genuine’ thinking we must have a basis of doubt, i.e., 
a definite problem to the solution of which we bend all our intel- 
lectual energies. This alone gives ‘ purpose’ and ‘ relevance’ and 
‘meaning’ to our thinking. Now, if this is the kind of thinking 
with which Logic is more especially concerned, to the exclusion, I 
take it, of mere memory, play of association, purposeless day- 
dreaming, etc., are we, perhaps, to look upon this distinction as 
supplying the principle which defines the subject-matter of the New 
Logic? If so, however valuable the emphasis on the forward-looking 
attitude of the researcher and problem-solver may be, is there not 
just a danger of underrating the amount of quite genuine thinking 
that has for its purpose merely the rehearsing and maintaining of 
relatively stable systems of established truths? To these, and 
similar questions, Dr. Schiller owes us an answer. 
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Another striking point about Dr. Schiller’s positive teaching is 
his emphasis on the experimental character of all genuine thinking. 
To think, 7.e. to seek and to propound solutions for problems, is to 
him a fine adventure. It means the constant taking of risks,— 
risks of theoretical failure, risks of practical defeat. There is no 
absolute certainty for human thinkers, though we can generally 
attain sufficient certainty to live by. That is the justification of 
faith, of trusting, in speculation no less than in action, to con- 
clusions which are not beyond doubt, i.e. which would have 
to be called ‘formally invalid’. In greater or less degree all 
that we call ‘truth’ is provisional and liable to reinterpretation 
and modification. The ‘laws of nature’ which our sciences 
formulate have grown out of successful guesses on often slender 
evidence; they are hypotheses established by verification and 
held subject to the continuance of verification; they may even 
be ‘postulates’ with which we confront our world and which— 
again with both a theoretical and often a practical risk—we may 
refuse to abandon, even when some kinds of experience contradict 
them. There is a risk of failure in generalising from one case to 
another, just as there is always a risk in applying any general law to: 
a particular case, because the degree of identity which would justify 
the inference may not be sufficient—a fact which we often discover 
only when it is too late. There is no a priori high-road to truth. 
There is only the adventure of the human mind, striving through 
trial and failure to master the world of its experience. 

From this point of view we can also best understand what Dr. Schil- 
ler says about ‘Postulates’. They are still described as ‘ volun- 
tary ’,and even as ‘arbitrary,’ but those who would suspect in these 
phrases the cloven hoof of an irrational will may take comfort from 
the passage (p. 245) in which Dr. Schiller speaks of ‘ the great postu- 
lates of rationality, such as causation, number, time, self, God, 
freedom, and immortality’. The undeniable extravagance of state- 
ment which gave offence to many in ‘ Axioms as Postulates’ has 
disappeared, and the change is all for the better. ‘ Postulation’ is 
now soberly described as ‘the psychological procedures by which 
suggestions are utilised and analogies recognised’ (p. 242) and as 
‘all spontaneous reactions which go beyond their data and yield 
something new that was not necessarily involved in the data’ (p. 
243). It is clear from this passage that the much-criticised ‘arbi- 
trariness ’ of postulation means no more than the readiness to rely, 
in theory and practice, on conclusions for which the evidence, as 
measured by syllogistic standards, is insufficient. A postulate 
is ‘arbitrary ’ only because the traditional syllogism will not recog- 
nise anything short of absolute certainty as valid and legitimate. 
To accept, and to act on, probabilities must always seem irrational 
and arbitrary if we are to deny reason where we are still short of 
absolute certainty. 

Some critics have objected: What has all this got to do with 
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Logic? What concern has truth which, in its own nature, must be 
final and absolute, with the limitations of human thinking? But 
this is to fall back on the very position which Dr. Schiller chal- 
lenges. At bottom, the point at issue is just this: Should our 
theory of thinking be constructed from the standpoint of absolute 
truth or from that of the truth which is humanly attainable? Dr. 
Schiller has, I think, succeeded in making out a very strong case 
for approaching all logical problems from the standpoint of human 
thought engaged in the finding and discovering of truth, striving 
to extend its knowledge, delighting in the experiment and adventure 
of studying a problem and reaching fresh conclusions. Who will 
deny that this is the characteristic attitude, not merely of scientific 
research, but of all genuine thinking on any problem whatever ? 
Nor, as we have seen, is this movement of thought in any blame- 
worthy sense ‘arbitrary’. It is not neglectful of evidence, nor 
contemptuous of reasons for and against. Rather it balances and 
weighs evidence delicately, but it is ready—and that is the char- 
acteristic point—even where the evidence is inconclusive and falls 
short of absolute assurance, to proceed to an intellectual commit- 
ment, at least provisionally, as the best step to further and better 
knowledge. The degree and kind of evidence which shail suffice 
for such commitment will differ widely according as we deal, ¢.9., 
with an abstract science or with the ‘ truths’ of morality or religion. 
We may even suggest that it would be only putting the same point 
from a different side, were we to say, that it depends on the degree 
of synthesis of the whole personality which is called forth by prob- 
lems of varying depth and range. Without absolute certainty, we 
yet stake our faith, in every genuine assertion, on the stability of 
whole intellectual systems, in which more or less of our whole per- 
sonality may be involved. 

Thus, through and by means of his searching criticism of Formal 
Logic, Dr. Schiller does, I think, raise an issue of principle con- 
cerning the standpoint and method of Logic in general which is 
eminently worth considering. But I would urge upon Dr. Schiller 
most emphatically that by raising the question in this way he has, 
so to speak, pledged himself to give us a reconstruction of Logic 
on a ‘ Pragmatic’ or ‘ Humanistic’ basis. There is, on p. 378, a 
list of chapter-headings, as it were, of the New Logic which is very 
suggestive : ‘ Meaning (and with it, of course, the communication 
and taking of Meaning, i.e. Understanding), Truth, Error, Selec- 
tion, Relevance, and Risk’. Dr. Schiller cannot consider his task 
completed until he has carried out this programme in detail. And 
there should be the least possible delay. For Pragmatism has, 
perhaps, so far been too lavish of promises and too chary of fulfil- 
ment—spendthrift in criticism, niggardly in reconstruction. It has 
lived in an atmosphere of perpetual polemics. That is probably 
the reason why, for the last two or three years, the movement has 
not advanced much. To all appearances the impetus of its 
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first invasion of the philosophical realm has spent itself: now it 
is marking time rather than spreading. We have had too little 
opportunity to judge it by its own Pragmatic test, viz. its ‘ fruits’ 
in the shape of positive theory. Had William James lived to com- 
plete his Metaphysics, there might have been no cause for this 
complaint. Now we look to Dr. Schiller, as the foremost repre- 
sentative of the movement, to give us that systematic presentment 
of Logic from the Pragmatist-Humanist standpoint for which no 
one is better qualified than he. After all, now that Dr. Schiller has 
piled up a mountain of the débris of the old Logie, he is not, let us 
hope, going to sit down on the top of it, a sort of sham Moses, and 
show us the promised land only from afar. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to thank Captain H. V. Knox for 
a truly admirable index. 

R. F. Atrrep Horrnze. 


Sophistik und Rhetorik, das Bildungsideal des Et Aéyev in seinem 
Vérhdltnis zur Philosophie des V. Jahrhunderts. By H. Gom- 
peRZ. Leipzig and Berlin: B. G. Teubner. Pp. vi+ 292. 


Ir speaks volumes for the tenacious vitality of hidebound traditions 
in philosophy that it should still be necessary to continue to refute 
in detail views which have long been refuted in principle, and have 
never been able to make any show of a rational reply to their 
refuters. When three-quarters of a century ago George Grote 
first pointed out that the Sophists were not a school of philosophic 
theorisers, but a number of men independently practising a profes- 
sion which the social and political conditions of their time had 
rendered important, he let the sunshine of commonsense into a 
fantastic fog of a philosophic tradition which it should have dissi- 
pated at once and for ever. But the organisation of the philosophic 
mind appears to be such that it is still possible to do good work 
by elaborating Grote’s point and tracing the intimate connexion 
between the professional activities of the Sophists and their intel- 
lectual products, the opinions they advanced. So Dr. Gomperz, 
even though he follows after Grote, Henry Sidgwick, his own 
eminent father (whose recent demise will have been felt as a loss 
by every student of Greek philosophy), and a host of others, has 
contrived to find in the scanty and fragmentary reports about the 
Sophists the materials for an excellent book. In it he labours con- 
vincingly to show that all the opinions of the Sophists were relative 
to, and derivative from, their professional ideal of ‘effective speak- 
ing’—a thesis which would appear probable to the verge of the 
truistic to reasonable men, were it not that the average philosopher, 
especially in Germany, still persists in regarding it as a wicked 
paradox. It is therefore by no means superfluous that Dr. Gom- 
perz should work it out with such an abundance of learning, luci- 
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dity, acumen, ingenuity and good sense, in what is one of the most 
notable of recent contributions to the history of Greek philosophy. 

He considers first the alleged ‘nihilism ’ of Gorgias and acutely 
shows, by comparing the (probably genuine) declamations on Helena 
and Palamedes, that it rests only on a misunderstanding of a rhe- 
torical émde/gis of a ‘record paradox,’ and was not meant seriously 
at all. He then passes to the cases of Thrasymachus, Antiphon, 
Hippias, the Anonymus Iamblichi, and Prodicus, with the uniform 
result that they were not seriously philosophers, and that their 
philosophic dicta were merely incidental to their professional exer- 
cises, and prove nothing about their real interests and convictions, 
He then comes to the piéce de résistance, Protagoras, whom he 
finds to be the only Sophist with philosophic capacity, and indeed 
one of the great thinkers of all time, who alone has given a philo- 
sophy of rhetoric (p. 258). The conclusion is formed by a chapter on 
Socraticism and Sophistic, in which the differentia of the former 
is held to consist in its adopting the ideal of a determination 
of scientific fact instead of that of artistic perfection of rhetorical 
form. 

We may consider more fully the account of Protagoras, which 
occupies more than half the book, and is its most important, in- 
genious and original, as well as its bulkiest, part. As was to be 
expected from an unprejudiced inquirer Dr. Gomperz is quite free 
from the traditional delusion which calls Protagoras a sceptic on 
the strength of a statement that man can know everything that is. 
He also sees clearly that there is no intrinsic connexion between 
relativism and scepticism. His own interpretation of Protagoras is 
novel and highly ingenious. He denies that he was a ‘ subjec- 
tivist,’ and successfully deduces the doctrine that all assertions are 
true from an extreme of objectivism. Je. all assertions, however 
‘ contradictory,’ that are really made (as opposed to the mere forms 
of words which logicians call judgments) are true, in the sense that 
there really is something in the situation which provokes different 
minds so to formulate their various estimates. In a battle, e.g., the 
situation may really be such as that a prudent man judges it well 
to retire and a bold man to advance, and either policy may be borne 
out by the event. There is thus provided a reasonable genesis 
both for the Protagorean doctrine of truth and a philosophic justi- 
fication for the rhetorical technique of arguing both sides of a case, 
whether or not we follow Dr. Gomperz into the metaphysical back- 
ground he assigns to the doctrine.! It is, however, a brilliant sug- 
gestion that the contention of Protagoras follows naturally from the 
metaphysics of Anaxagoras. If nothing is unmixed and absolute, 
if everything contains something of everything else, if there is gall 
in honey and honey in gall, it is true that all the antithetical Adyou 
that a human mind can enunciate are objectively contained in every 
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subject, and so that all human judgments can be in this sense 
‘true, without involving any formal conflict with the principle of 
contradiction. It will also follow that nevertheless it may be better 
to call a thing by the qualities which it exhibits toa greater extent, 
and that consequently the normal and prevalent opinion may be 
better founded in fact than the abnormal and paradoxical, so that 
it is possible to deny that the dictum ‘all opinions are true’ equates 
the values of all, and conducts to intellectual anarchy. 

To establish this interpretation of Protagoreanism Dr. Gomperz 
relies chiefly on three sources. (1) A careful examination of the 
sophistic AvaAcées leads to the conclusion that they were composed 
shortly after 404 B.c., and therefore must have been modelled on 
the antithetical disputations of Protagoras. (2) A passage in 
Sextus ascribes to Protagoras a development of the Heraclitean 
doctrine of the Flux which may be connected as above with the 
physics of Anaxagoras. (3) The BorGea of ‘ Socrates’ in the Thee- 
tetus is shown to be authentic Protagoreanism. Of course, as Dr. 
Gomperz sees, the nature of this evidence is such that no interpre- 
tation can claim to be more than probable, but no interpretation 
which puts together the evidence can fail to be an improvement on 
one that flies directly in the face of it, like the tradition, and Dr. 
Gomperz’s is certainly distinguished by extreme ingenuity, and 
advanced in a refreshingly undogmatic way. 

If, however, criticism in a similar spirit is welcome, it may be 
remarked, as regards the first point, that the AvaAcfes can yield 
evidence as to the character of Protagorean dialectics only if we grant 
them the date they claim, and that the possibility of forgery in 
Greek scripts can never be dismissed as ‘ highly improbable ’ (ef. p. 
138 ».). It is however probable enough that Protagoras composed 
antithetical arguments in the form supposed, viz., by expounding 
them successively in his own person, while yet conveying his own 
opinion as to the side to which the balance inclined ; for such a 
method is indicated by the nature of the case, and any good teacher 
would be likely to hit upon it. 

Secondly, the evidence of Sextus naturally arouses suspicion, 
because of his habit of translating the views he expounds into 
the technical language of a much later age. Dr. Gomperz takes no 
offence at this. He prefers Sextus’s version of Gorgias’s skit 
tepi dvoews to that in De Melisso Xenophane Gorgia, and is not 
staggered by the fact that it contains explicit statements of the law 
of contradiction and of the Aristotelian doctrine of contraries, and 
so would compel us to revere Gorgias as an anticipator of Plato and 
Aristotle and an important figure in the history of logic. Sextus’s 
version of Protagoras does not flaunt such anachronisms, but still 
it uses freely such Aristotelian terms as broxetoba, diabeoes, 
rapa dvow. These are quite as inappropriate to Democritus, from 
whom he appears to have derived some of his Protagorean informa- 
tion, as to Protagoras himself. More specifically also, it should be 
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noted that strictly he neither derives the Protagorean doctrine of 
truth from the theory of perception he gives, nor connects the latter 
with the ‘hommomeries’ of Anaxagoras. Indeed his account 
would seem to indicate this difference between them, that whereas 
the ‘ homoeomeries’ were (like the atoms) discrete and unchange- 
able particles, Protagorean ‘ matter’ was conceived as a continuous 
fluid. 

Thirdly, Dr. Gomperz leaves his account of Plato’s interpretation 
of Protagoras very incomplete. He does not attempt to explain, 
e.g., how it is that Plato at first shows no cognisance of the Prota- 
gorean theory of knowledge, and even in the Huthydemus gets hold 
of a corollary from it without mentioning the main dictum, of which 
he seems to grasp the importance only in the Theetetus. Nor 
does his theory seem to explain all the peculiarities of the Thee- 
tetus, to which I have drawn attention.! It certainly enables him 
to defend Protagoras on the essential point that he could consist- 
ently both declare all opinions true and yet could declare some 
better than others, and vindicate the office of the rhetor. But it 
compels him to minimise the recognition of value-judgments in the 
Speech, though he cannot of course ignore this, like the tradition 
(p. 243, and cf. pp. 240, 267 n., 276 n.). And though he sees that the 
Platonic ‘refutation,’ that Protagoras by admitting the truth of all 
opinions admits the truth also of those which declare the falsity 
of his own, is nugatory, because it implies Plato’s conception of 
‘truth’ and not Protagoras’s, and that Protagoras could safely 
accept this ‘ Platonic’ (or Democritean) poser as a further illustra- 
tion of the fact that conflicting views always had some warrant in 
reality, he is still compelled in the end to regard Protagoreanism as 
vitiated by an ‘ enormous paradox,’ and the psychological ‘incon- 
gruity’ that the same thinker had to be both a dialectician to de- 
clare all views true and a dogmatist to prefer his own. And so his 
rehabilitation of Protagoras is not complete. 

Yet having gone so far in breaking with the orthodox tradition, 
there was no reason why Dr. Gomperz should not have gone 


1 Plato or Protagoras? and Mrnp, Nos. 68, 78. I may here mention 
that I have a little quarrel with Dr. Gomperz’s account of some of my argu- 
ments on p. 263 f. I certainly did not imply that the Protagoras-Speech 
in the T'hecetetus was out of place, and that Plato was conscious of leaving 
it unrefuted. My contentions were that it was an echo of a Protagorean 
expostulation (perhaps by Theodorus), that Plato had to put it in ‘ by 
request,’ and tried to refute it ; that he thought he had succeeded, but 
succeeded only in showing that he had not understood it, all of which 
made it the better evidence for the real doctrine of Protagoras. Iam 
aware that my hypothesis involves a somewhat complicated situation ; 
but there is no difficulty in it for those who have shaken off the dogma of 
Plate’s controversial infallibility. And Dr. Gomperz himself admits 
that Plato was wrong in thinking that he had refuted Protagoras both 
as regards the mepirpom and as regards the law of contradiction (p. 229, 


459 f.). 
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further. Plausible as is his affiliation of Protagoras to Anaxagoras, 
and consonant as it is with the assumption so dear to historians of 
philosophy that all philosophers were learned men who conscien- 
tiously perused all that their predecessors had written before ven- 
turing to think for themselves, it is well to remember that a simpler 
and more comprehensive solution of the Protagorean problem may 
be given, which presupposes nothing more difficult of belief than 
that Protagoras started his philosophy from his personal experience 
and used it to justify his life and profession. In other words 
he was a real, a radical, empiricist, who drew his theories direct 
from life at first hand. There are such people, and they are by 
no means fools, as even histories of philosophy are beginning to 
perceive. 

At any rate there is no difficulty whatever in reconstructing 
Protagoras in this way. No one who had spent his life in teaching 
others how to argue cases, could well fail to observe that there was 
always something to be said on both sides, and that to say it well it 
was necessary to pay some attention to the structure of language, the 
logical concatenation of thoughts, and the persuasiveness of rhetoric. 
Nor could he fail to note that the most various views were in fact 
held to be true, and that social assent had quite as great powers in 
making them effectively ‘ true’ as effectively ‘just’. But neither 
could he allow, whether as an expert teacher or as a sensible and 
practical man, that all these conflicting views were in fact of equal 
value. That therefore he should have conceded ‘truth’ to all, 
while reserving the question of value, is reasonable, and would be 
highly probable, even if Plato had not attested it. What alone is 
astounding is that for over 2,000 years after the function of value- 
judgments had been discovered by Protagoras no other philosopher 
could perceive their importance. In this Plato, unfortunately, 
has not stood alone. But we have no right to allow our surprise 
at the facts to beguile us into a denial of their existence. The 
problem of values is raised in the Protagoras-Speech, even though 
the seed fell upon stony soil. And if it was raised by Protagoras, 
this was an infinitely greater achievement, than merely to have 
developed the metaphysics of Heraclitus or Anaxagoras. It is 
therefore only fair to give him the full credit for his achievement 
by treating it as the central culmination of his thought, especially 
as there are no real obstacles to so doing. Dr. Gomperz has no 
more serious objection to urge than to ask—‘ if value-judgments 
have in general merely individual validity, whence does the judgment 
about the unequal values of various judgments itself derive its 
claim! to more than individual validity?” (p. 269). The answer 


'The question is badly formulated. As I have often shown, no judg- 
ment is ‘ valid’ because of its formal claim to be true, and in all real 
thinking the vital issue is always—‘ is its claim justified, and how?’ Dr. 
Gomperz should have asked, therefore, not—‘ whence is the claim de- 
rived ¢’ but ‘ whence comes its validity ?’ 
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to the crux is ridiculously obvious and simple—from experience. 
Experience does in fact bear out the judgments, predictions and 
guesses of some far better than of others, and when it does, the 
latter usually follow their lead and take their advice. These facts 
are not surely so recondite and unintelligible that an intelligent 
Greek could not have noted them even 2,000 years ago. If then 
Protagoras was that rarissima avis in the cages of the philosophic 
schools, but a sufficiently frequent occurrence in the freedom of 
open-air life, a real empiricist, there is no reason whatever why he 
should not have held all the doctrines ascribed to him, combined 
into a system, the strength, consistency and elasticity of which 
was beyond the grasp of the pettifogging objections of philosophic 
dogmatisers. 
F. C. 8. 


The Evolution of Educational Theory. By Prof. Joun Apams, 
LL.D. Maemillan & Co., 1912. Pp. 410. 


Tus volume is really a collection of essays whose central theme is 
educational theory. It begins with a discussion of the nature, 
scope and data of Education, deals later with the pre-historic 
stage, the social and individual aim, the educational organon, and 
specific education. From page 229 to the end the author treats of 
Humanism, Naturalism, the Idealistic basis of Education, the 
mechanical view, and the present educational outlook. 

Every chapter contains much valuable exposition and suggestion, 
and the one-sided theories by which educational doctrine and practice 
have been affected in modern times are discussed with great shrewd- 
ness, saneness and ability. 

The chief criticism that needs to be made of this book, is that its 
contents—good though they are—do not justify the title. Asa 
systematic account of the evolution of educational theory it is 
undoubtedly disappointing. Evolution implies a process of de- 
velopment by differentiation and integration from germs, cells or 
other simple origins. The “germs” or living beginnings of educa- 
tional theory are found in the writings of Plato and Aristotle, and 
any treatise which is to make good its claim to trace the evolution 
of educational doctrine must devote much more space than this 
volume does to the basic views of Plato as set forth in the Republic 
and the Laws, and to the teaching of Aristotle as set forth in the 
politics and elsewhere. 

It is true that Prof. Adams to some extent disarms this criticism 
when on page 102 he thus refers to the aim of his book: “This book 
does not profess to be a history of educational theory, and makes 
no pretence of giving a chronological account of all the happenings 
that mark the process by which our present stage of educational 
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theory has been reached. It is enough if it indicates the great 
lines of progress and brings them into relation with each 
other.” 

With such an aim, carried out on the lines he has adopted, he 
should have chosen a different title. 

Further, educational development—even on its theoretical side— 
is so closely connected with social and political development, that 
it is doubtful whether a really clear view of the evolution of either 
educational theory or practice is possible without a fuller statement 
than is here given of the great social and political influences which 
have been at work influencing and decisively affecting the various 
stages of that evolution. 

Few, if any, of the problems which are being discussed to-day, 
or have been discussed by leading thinkers since the Renaissance, 
have not been started or dealt with by Plato and Aristotle. Psy- 
chology in its bearing upon education, the importance of physical 
training, eugenics, the ladder of education, liberal education v. 
vocational training, formal discipline—for these and many other 
modern questions we have to go back to Plato for a broad and 
fertile statement of principle. 

The Platonic doctrine ‘‘one man, one work—each man the work 
for which he is best suited—and each man trained for thorough 
efficiency in his own work” is the “germ” from which has de- 
veloped the theory upon which are built the present national 
systems of education in Scotland and Germany. It is interesting 
to note that Prof. Adams himself in the closing pages of his last 
chapter on the Educational Outlook unconsciously restates the 
doctrine and finds in it our hope in a democratic future. “By a 
system of early selection |p. 399] of the most promising educands, 
and by providing them with a suitable social as well as intellectual 
education, it may be possible for the State to get the best service 
from its citizens, while every individual born into the State may 
have his chance of full realisation.” 

Again (p. 400), “All will have an education suitable to the state 
to which their inclinations and capacities have called them. . . .” 
“Relief will no doubt be found in the introduction of division of 
labour... .” ‘The line of cleavage will not be caused by wealth 
or social distinction, but by capacity and inclination.” 

Aremark which Prof. Adams makes on page 217 must be corrected 
here because it is misleading : “‘ On Plato’s scheme, after all [he says] 
the different classes of the community were being trained to fill the 
particular parts to which their birth entitled them”. In the Myth of 
the Metals it is definitely insisted ‘first and above all” that chil- 
dren of inferior parts born to “golden” parents are to receive only 
“the value that belongs to their nature” and are to be thrust down 
among the lower workers, and children of good parts born of 
humble parents are to be raised to higher positions according to 
their ability. This was to show that all the citizens were to be 
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“set to the work for which nature has respectively qualified 
them”. 

Regarding the much-vexed question of Formal Discipline, Prof. 
Adams is somewhat inconsistent in his statements when dealing 
with the period at which it began to be discussed. On page 207, 
he writes : ‘‘ By the very nature of the case the doctrine [of Formal 
Discipline] does not appear till late in the evolution of educational 
theory”. Ten pages later he asserts, on the other hand, ‘“ wherever 
there is an organised system of education the theory flourishes and 
it can be traced at least as far back as the Greek States. It is set 
forth in its broadest form in the phrase ‘Gymnastic for the body, 
music for the soul’. Certain subjects have to be studied not only 
for their own sake but also for the sake of their effect upon the 
soul. ‘As experience proves,’ says Socrates, ‘any one who has 
studied Geometry is infinitely quicker of apprehension than one 
who has not.’” 

Prof, Adams has but little faith in the general dogma of Formal 
Training and seems to agree with the “expert opinion” that as 
“an educational force it must be regarded as moribund”. “It 
cannot be denied [p. 222] that within certain narrow limits, de- 
termined by the distribution of common elements, there is trans- 
ference of power from the study of one subject to the study of 
another. But the transference is so small as to make it practically 
negligible for educational purposes.” Recent experimental research 
seems, however, to support the claim of Formal Training, and the 
educational authorities of all civilised nations do not seem disposed 
to part with their belief in its value. It is not so long since a dis- 
tinguished statesman asserted that a man who had gone through 
the training of a mathematical wrangler in Cambridge would make 
a better lawyer in six months, than another who had spent all his 
life at a law desk. Our Civil Service Commissioners give their 
appointments to men who distinguish themselves in Classics and 
Mathematics, and do not seem in a hurry to select only those who 
have studied Indian Law and cognate subjects from their youth 
upwards. Prof. Adams’s own final estimate of the amount of real 
truth underlying the doctrine of Formal Discipline will be seen to 
be merely a modification of the teaching of Plato upon the subject. 
“While the general doctrine of Formal Training is almost univers- 
ally rejected, there remains a wide belief that there is something in 
experience that gives colour to the popular notions of the subject. 
This something may in the last resort be reduced to the power the 
educator has of building up general concepts of method in the 
minds of his pupils.’”’ According to Plato the Sciences are instru- 
ments for turning the eye of the soul to the light that it may be 
able to see and understand general principles which are steps to 
the great reality, and aids to the highest efficiency. 

The studies which are “of universal application” and seem “ by 
their nature to lead to reflexion” still hold their place with those 
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in authority, as they did with Plato, not merely as most valuable 
tests for able minds, but as means of training these minds for the 
highest responsibilities. 


The chapter on Specific Education is not the least interesting in 
this book, and the author’s discussion leads us again to wish that 
he had gone back to Plato for the broad and sure basis upon which 
to build up his thesis. In the whole chapter he hovers round the 
yarious aspects of the subject as Plato presented them in the Re- 
public, and, in spite of the ability which he shows in dealing with 
them in their modern form, he leaves us with the impression that 
the evolution of educational theory has not yet reached a stage 
when the gulf between vocational and cultural education has been 
finally bridged over. 

In the Laws, Plato seems at one time to be an out-and-out de- 
fender of vocational training. ‘‘He who would be good at any- 
thing must practice that thing from his youth upwards both in 
spirit and earnest, in the particular manner which the work requires. 
.. . The teacher should endeavour to direct the children’s inclina- 
tions and pleasures by the help of amusements to their final aim 
in life.” The whole passage in the first book would satisfy the 
most practical and vocational of American writers. But according 
to Plato all this vocational training is not real education at all. 
For “education is that particular training in respect of pleasure 
and pain, which leads you always to hate what you ought to hate, 
and love what you ought to love from the beginning to the end,” 
and is again described as “that which makes a man eagerly pursue 
the ideal perfection of citizenship, and teaches him how to rule and 
how to obey”. 

Modern theory must show, and modern practice must prove, that 
these two aspects of education are not mutually exclusive. On the 
bulk of the people has now been laid in democratic states the 
burden and responsibility of ruling, and on them also rests the duty 
of obeying. The same people have to acquire the skill necessary 
to perform efficiently the practical and lucrative labours of an 
economic soc'ety. 

The training for a vocation and the training or education for 
citizenship must in some way be combined. Plato suggested a 
solution of the problem, modern theory and practice must apply the 
solution to modern circumstances. 


Throughout the book and particularly in his chapter on The 
Educational Organon, Prof. Adams is too much disposed to pass 
lightly over the other instruments of education, and to lay supreme 
emphasis upon knowledge as the one great Organon. He does 
indeed, on page 16, as elsewhere, admit that “education has for its 
aim to modify the nature of the educand, and not merely to supply 
a certain amount of knowledge,” and in chapter iv. the influence of 
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Imitation is discussed where the author is dealing with the pre- 
historic stage. But he has certainly not followed Thring’s advice 
and “smashed the knowledge idol”. On page 39 his words are, 
“The means by which the development of the educand is to be 
modified are twofold, (a) the direct application of the educator's 
personality to the personality of the educand, and (b) the use of 
knowledge in its various forms. We shall find as we go on that 
the communication of knowledge tends to play the predominant 
part.” 

Mr. Holman’s definition is quoted (p. 186): ‘Education is the 
science of human development, in so far as that development is 
purposely determined by the systematic imparting of knowledge,” 
and the general trend of our author’s writing is on the lines of this 
definition. 

Prof. Adams therefore does not leave much room for those 
influences which Plato summed up under ‘“ Music and Gymnastic,” 
and which were the chief organa of his scheme of early education. 
“Music was only the counterpart of Gymnastic,” and did not aim 
at the communication of knowledge “for it trained our guardians 
by the influence of habit, and imparted to them not knowledge but 
a kind of harmoniousness by means of harmony, and a kind of 
measuredness by means of measure”. 

Educational theory in its evolution has not entirely abandoned 
the influences that make for right feeling and right conduct—for 
love of the beautiful and love of the good. Music, art, religion—a 
suitable social and ethical environment ‘“ where our young, dwelling 
as it were in a heaithful region, may drink in good from every 
quarter, whence any emanation from noble works may strike upon 
their eye or ear, like a breeze wafting health from salubrious lands” 
—the tone and discipline of the playing field, of school and of 
college—all these share with knowledge the honour of being fully 
recognised as necessary and important organa of a good modern 


education. 
JoHn EpaGar. 


English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy. By Jamxs 
SeTH, M.A., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh. London: J. M. Dent & Sons. Pp. xi, 372. 


In the present work Prof. Seth seeks to give an account of 
‘English Philosophers and Schools of Philosophy,’ as one of ‘ the 
channels of English literature,’ which form the subject of the series 
to which it belongs. His aim, he tells us, has been ‘to trace the 
chief stages in the development of English philosophy, through a 
study of its leading representatives in their relations to one another 
and to the general movement of English philosophical thought’. 
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Disclaiming any attempt at an exhaustive treatment of the subject, 
and assigning to criticism a subordinate place, he has sought ‘to 
concentrate attention on the epoch-making philosophers rather than 
on the less important figures in the movement, and on the actual 
thought of the individual philosophers rather than on the logical 
sequence of English philosophy as a chapter in the history of ideas. 
Moreover, in accordance with the plan of the series, as well as in 
accordance with the facts of the case, English philosophy has been 
regarded as a form of English literature. At the same time the 
term ‘‘ philosophy ” has been interpreted in a strict sense, which ex- 
cludes such writers as Carlyle or Matthew Arnold from the study 
here undertaken.’ In the execution of this purpose the thinkers 
selected for treatment are passed successively under review, their 
main positions being set forth in untechnical language and to a 
large extent in their own words. Beginning in the introduction 
with a short sketch of Roger Bacon and William of Ockham, on the 
ground that their thought represents ‘the characteristic trend of 
later English philosophy,’ the work deals in its three main divisions 
with the philosophers of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, and concludes with a short chapter on the present 
tendencies in English philosophy. 

In the selection of writers within this wide range and in the com- 
parative amount of space assigned to each, good judgment has been 
shown. While the few great names have the prominence they 
deserve, the contributions of the smaller men are by no means 
ignored. Of actual omissions, perhaps the most striking is the 
absence of any account of the work of Samuel Clarke, although 
some pages are devoted to the ethical theory of Price, whose in- 
debtedness to him is acknowledged. As is to be expected, it is 
chiefly with reference to the later portion of the book that differences 
of opinion may exist as to the author’s method of presentation and 
implied sense of proportion. Thus, notwithstanding the strict 
interpretation. of ‘ Philosophy’ which has been adopted, as much 
space is assigned in the chapter on ‘the idealistic answer to. Hume,’ 
to Coleridge and J. H. Newman as to Green and Bradley. The 
literary importance of the former pair of writers might perhaps be 
urged as a justification for a fuller treatment than their philosophical 
merits would require ; but the view that the philosophical scepticism 
of Newman constitutes in any sense an answer to Hume is clearly 
open to challenge. 

Prof. Seth’s presentation of the views of the different philosophers 
is invariably fair and sympathetic. There are, however, occasion- 
ally points on which I cannot follow him. Thus, whether con- 
sistently with his other positions he ought to have done so or not, 
Locke certainly did not maintain that our general knowledge is 
‘unreal’ (p. 6), or ‘without real signification’ (p. 152). On the 
contrary he prided himself on having shown wherein the reality as 
well as the certainty of such knowledge consisted. In the exposi- 
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tion of Berkeley’s philosophy one misses a sufficient recognition of 
the more positive and constructive features of his theory of physical 
reality, which distinguish his position, even in the form in which 
it is presented in the Principles, from that of purely subjective 
idealism. Nor can I agree with the view that Hume had grasped 
the significance of Locke’s distinction between trifling and instruc- 
tive propositions, and in the Inquiry classed the mathematical 
sciences under the latter head. Like all other writers before Kant, 
except Locke, he there treats mathematical truths as analytical 
propositions, the denial of which would involve a contradiction. To 
turn to a point in Ethics, one would question the designation of 
Butler’s conscience as ‘a purely rational principle,’ to the entire 
exclusion of the ‘esthetic and emotional element’ which was so 
prominent in the ‘moral sense’ of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. 
When it is said that Hartley’s view of the principle of association 
‘practically anticipates the view of present psychology, reducing 
association to the single principle of contiguity,’ the mental atom- 
ism of Hartley’s theory, which modern psychology so emphatically 
rejects, is of course ignored. The reader, however, is not unlikely 
to be perplexed when he is subsequently told that ‘ Bain’s definite 
differentiation of similarity from contiguity, as an independent and 
equally important principle of association, adds materially to the 
value of association as a psychological principle’ (p. 279). He 
will at least be set wondering concerning the relation of Bain to 
‘present psychology ’. 

I have indicated some of the points on which Prof. Seth’s views 
seem to me to be open to criticism. Such things, however, must 
not be allowed to obscure the main fact, viz., that he has carried 
through a difficult undertaking with excellent judgment, and has 
given us the most comprehensive sketch of English philosophical 
thought that has yet been written. 

JAMES GIBSON. 


Mysticism. Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1911. 
Pp. xv, 600. 


As I shall have occasion in the following paragraphs to speak freely 
of my admiration for Miss Underhill’s most illuminating and beau- 
tiful work, I may, perhaps, be allowed to begin what I have to say 
by a few lines of criticism directed against certain minor imper- 
fections. In the first place, the book is not entirely free from mis- 
prints. Most of them are trivial enough, but no decent Latinist 
should have permitted a famous work of St. Bonaventura to be 
quoted with the unintelligible title, de Itinerario Mente in Deo (p. 
145). A number of small things of this kind raise a certain doubt 
how far the writer has first-hand knowledge of the numerous Greek 
and Latin works which are drawn upon. It is a graver sign of 
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inaccuracy where Greek and Latin are concerned that, though Miss 
Underhill has drunk deep of the well of Plotinus, she tells us, in 
the historical Appendix that that great philosopher and mystic was 
a “determined opponent” of Christianity, and ‘that he has left it 
on record that he attained three times in his life to ecstatic union 
with the ‘One’”’ (p. 544). There are at least three mistakes in 
this brief passage. So far from being a determined opponent of 
Christianity, Plotinus never makes any certain reference to the 
existence of the new religion. He wrote a special tractate against 
the Gnostic Heretics ‘ who call the Universe evil,” but of orthodox 
Christianity he has nothing whatever to say. This may, of course, 
be explained as enmity showing itself by intentional silence, but it 
may also be due to the detachment of a spirit which cares little for 
forms and names and ceremonies, so long as the “one thing need- 
ful” is not neglected. We must remember that, as Porphyry 
expressly tells us, Plotinus also showed pure indifference to the 
active revival of Pagan worship which carried some of his friends 
off their feet. Next, Plotinus has left nothing on record of his per- 
sonal ecstasies, or, indeed, of his personal life. Our authority for 
the statement which Miss Underhill gives in an incorrect form is 
Porphyry, and what Porphyry says is that the “ experience of union 
with the God who is over all happened to him some four times 
while I associated with him”. Porphyry adds that the same 
experience of “union” had occurred to himself once in the 
68th year of his age. This remark is destructive of another ob- 
servation of the author’s. She remarks that the Neo-Platonic 
“philosophy” must not be confused with the personal mysticism of 
its founder, but unhappily adds, in illustration, that Porphyry in- 
herited the philosophy but not the mysticism of his master. I can 
only suppose that the error is due to some vague recollection of 
the sceptical doubts expressed in the famous letter of Porphyry to 
Anebo. But these doubts are all concerned not with mysticism but 
with magic, and few writers have dwelt more to the purpose on 
the difference between the two things than Miss Underhill herself. 

In the Bibliography I note also some omissions to which I 
may refer very briefly, and one or two unwise inclusions. Thus 
the exceedingly bad translation of St. Bernard de Consideratione by 
G. Lewis ought hardly to have been mentioned without a word of 
caution. Under the heading Boehme when the book reaches a 
second edition, it should be noted that Law’s version of the Signa- 
twrae Rerum and one or two other works may now be had as a 
volume of the Everyman series. Clement of Alexandria is not a 
“Saint,” as Iam sure the author, who perhaps did not herself 
draw up the Bibliography, knows. Under St. Francis of Assisi 
mention should be made of the great complete edition of the works 
of Francis now in course of publication by the Franciscan order. In 
Pascal’s Pensées the reference should have been to the great and 
definitive edition of Mr. Léon Brunschvieg in the Grands Ecrivains 
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Francais or to the editio minor of the same text published by 
Hachette. Richter’s text of Philo is a useful one, but there is g 
later edited by Wendland and Cohn. Plotinus cannot be ade- 
quately studied in the corrupt text of Creuzer; the reference should 
have been made to the edition either of Volkmann or of H. F, 
Mueller. I think it should also have been noted that there is no 
decent critical text of Proclus ‘‘on the Theology of Plato,” and that 
the text of the commentaries on many of the Platonic dialogues is 
to be had in an excellent form in the Teubner series. Perhaps also 
if Proclus is to be included, that curious repository of ancient cosmo- 
gony and “mystical” theology, the dopiat xai Aves of Damascius, 
should not have been omitted, especially as there happens to be a 
good modern edition of the text. Among the translations of the 
Imitatio into English, the beautiful earliest version of Bks. I.-III., 
edited for the Karly English Text Society by Dr. Ingram, ought to 
have had the first place. (It is now accessible to the general reader 
in a slightly modernised form, along with the Duchess of Rich- 
mond’s version of Bk. IV. in the Everyman series.) The third part 
of the Bibliography, which deals with Philosophy, Psychology, and 
Theology, is open to criticism as unduly filled with the names of 
small and unimportant books of no real service to the student, and, 
in some cases, quite unconnected with the subject of the volume. 
The reference to Plato should not have been to the now antiquated 
text of Stallbaum, nor should Professor Royce have been included 
among authorities without any hint that his philosophy is avowedly 
and definitely hostile to Mysticism. I do not understand why Dr. 
Schiller’s essay on Plato or Protagoras should be regarded as having 
any connexion with mysticism, nor would it have occurred to me 
to mention Dr. Ward’s great book, Naturalism and Agnosticism, in 
this particular context. A reference to his well-known KHncyclo- 
pedia Britannica article on Psychology would have been much 
more to the point. In the section dealing with Magic it is a pity 
that most of the entries should refer to very modern works ; refer- 
ences to some of the earlier treatises written when the tradition of 
Black Magic was still a living thing—e.g. the Malleus Ma/eticarum, 
or More and Glanvil’s Sadducismus Triwmphatus—would prob- 
ably be found more useful. 

So much then for small defects which I only enumerate because 
I anticipate a demand for a second edition of the book from which 
they could easily be purged away. To come to the main substance 
of the work, for which I, for one, have little but praise. In the 
first place, I would strongly commend the power and, in many 
places, the striking beauty of Miss Underhill’s style. If her study 
of the mystical life misses a large audience, it will assuredly not be 
due to any defect of literary skill or want of delicate literary tact. I 
would also express my admiration of the psychological analyses of 
the various stages of the ‘‘ mystical way” as described in the con- 
fessions and instructions of the great mystic. When one considers 
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the vast amount of material that has to be examined, the great in- 
dividual variations due to differences of temperament between one 
mystic and another, and the fact that few of the great mystics have 
also been skilled observers of their own experiences, one cannot 
but feel that Miss Underhill’s attempt to identify and rubricate the 
leading types of mystical experience, however much it may owe to 
earlier works on the same subject (to which generous acknowledg- 
ment is made), is a remarkable achievement. Similarly, | would 
add, she has laid the philosophical student of these particular forms 
of experience under a great obligation by her careful treatment of 
some particularly baffling questions. I may mention particularly 
the chapter on Mysticism and Symbolism, which goes far to lift the 
darkness from the writings of Boehme, that on Mysticism and 
Magic, and the chapter, invaluable to readers of St. John of the 
Cross, on the “dark night”. Iam not sure that something does 
not remain to be said on some of these topics, particularly on the 
second, but, at any rate, Miss Underhill has laid solid foundations. 
for any future successor. 

The work is divided into two main parts, of which the first, 
entitled The Mystic Fact, aims principally at giving the reader his 
orientation. An attempt is made to define the kind of experience 
to be understood as characteristically mystic, to discriminate it 
from allied experiences to be found in the lives of the great thinkers 
and artists, and to formulate a theory of the relations between 
mysticism and philosophy and science, on the one side, and such 
pseudo-sciences or half-sciences as magic and alchemy on the other. 
The second part deals, under the head of The Mystic Way, with 
the processes by which the great mystics of history have actually 
sought to find their goal, and the worth of the goal when found. 
Of the two parts, the second will, I think, be found the more valu- 
able, as well as the more interesting. The great defect of the first 
part is to my own mind, that the writer has fallen a victim to the 
dernier cri in philosophical fashions. The peculiar doctrines of M. 
Bergson are assumed without discussion as the last word of philo- 
sophy, and all earlier or divergent philosophical tendencies are 
judged exclusively from the Bergsonian point of view. This leads 
necessarily to an exaggerated contempt for the intellectual side of 
life which at times finds expression in an attempt to set Science 
and Philosophy, as mere attempts to ‘know Reality,’ in sharp op- 
position to mysticism as the attempt to ‘be real,’ and in almost 
contemptuous language about the poor “ surface-intelligence ” 
which is doomed to end in contradictions because it is itself so 
unreal. From the repeated asseverations of Part II. that the attain- 
ment of the mystic provides complete satisfaction for the intelli- 
gence as well as for the will and emotions, I should suppose that 
this Bergsonian point of view is something extraneous to the 
writer’s inmost mind which vanishes unremarked as soon as she 
ventures to be herself in her writing. 
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It is well to insist that the supreme business of life is to be and 
not merely to know or to do, but, in fairness to the philosophers, it 
should also be borne in mind that diAccodia originally meant just 
this. It was a “way of life,” a ‘“ re-making of the whole man” 
(to use Miss Underhill’s own terminology), and the identification 
of it with a mere knowing is an extremely modern debasement of 
a noble word. Even the fundamental postulate that only in so far 
as we become ourselves real can we hope to know the real, comes 
from Plato, whom Miss Underhill—rightly enough on her premisses 
—classes with philosophers rather than with mystics. And one 
might fairly ask whether knowing is not also a mode of being? All 
that can be said of the mystic life as a great spiritual adventure 
can be said equally of the life of the genuine philosopher. He too, 
must be, as Prof. Varisco puts it, ex veritate if he would ever obtain 
the knowledge he seeks, as Plato is so careful to point out in the 
great VIth book of the Republic. And it need hardly be added that 
the perfect philosopher would need, in his quest for knowledge of 
“ultimates,” to be intimately at home with the experiences of the 
mystic as well as with those of the statesman or poet. The real 
point of distinction seems to me to be indicated in more than one 
passage of Miss Underhill’s own work. A man may be a great 
mystic and yet possess very little power of reflective analysis of 
his own mystical experiences, just as Socrates found that a man 
might be a good poet and yet quite unable to say how his poetry 
came to him. Soa perfect philosopher, if there could be one, would 
have to be at once a mystic, a poet, a lover, and a man of affairs, 
—and something more as well. He would have to be more arti- 
culate than the Maries in answering the question “ quid vidistis in 
via?” And, after all, there is nothing but an induction of simple 
enumeration against the possibility of such superior articulateness. 
To be sure, the philosopher could only be articulate and intelligible 
to those who are also in their measure ‘‘ followers of the way,” but 
that is the very reason why Plato long ago attacked the belief that 
“ philosophy” can be got out of books. As to the alleged ‘“ super- 
ficial” character of the intellect, that seems to me a mere fashion- 
able prejudice. The only reason for the doctrine which I have 
been able to discover is one given by Bergson, which has always 
struck me as downright silly. The intellect, says Bergson, is a 
tool fashioned by evolution ; its function must therefore be to assist 
the process of bodily adaptation to our physical surroundings ; 
therefore it can only deal with the corporeal. To argue thus is to 
forget that it has always been at least as important to mankind to 
understand one another, and to adapt themselves to one another, 
as it is to adapt themselves to their physical surroundings. And 
I would ask whether the understanding of another which comes 
through sympathy is not a mode of cognition, or, if it is, whether 
there is any sense in talking of such intimate understanding as the 
work of a ‘‘surface’’ mind? At least it is obvious that Bergson’s 
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argument could be used with equal force to show that all conation 
and feeling belong to the despised “surface”? mind. His reasoning 
proves too much or it proves nothing. It is true that the develop- 
ment of the mystic is a reorganisation, not only of intellectual 
categories, but of the “whole man,” but then this is equally true of 
the building up of a life devoted to any definite purpose, however 
humble or however perverted. A man cannot, e.g., devote himself 
to business or to sport without a resultant all-round development 
of his self which will, ¢.g., lead to new standards of valuation. In 
fact, no psychologist would now admit that any reaction on stimulus 
can be anything but a reaction of the whole self. Had this been 
clearly recognised from the outset, the writer would, I think, have 
escaped an obvious criticism, to which, as it is, her position seems 
open. On the one hand, we frequently hear of the mystic’s “‘ way ” 
as the path, and, I assume, the only path, towards that Good which 
is fullness of life ; on the other, it is frankly conceded that it de- 
pends on “‘ temperament” whether a man will be able to find that 
“way” at all, and what particular adventures will befall him if 
he does. Unless we are to suppose that Heaven has made a very 
particular election of those who are to be “saved” (and I do not 
think the author believes in this inscrutable favouritism), these two 
views of the value of the ‘‘ mystical way ”’ can scarcely be harmon- 
ised. Surely the attainment of the Good cannot be initially made 
impossible for most men by their lack of a peculiar “temperament ”. 
But if not, the mystical way can claim to be no more than one 
path among others all leading to the same goal, the reorganisation 
of the whole personality in such a way that it shall be real through 
and through. It is of some importance for philosophy to be sure 
which of Miss Underhill’s enunciations on this point is correct. 
Personally, I should have thought that even on the admission that 
the saints’ ‘‘ way to reality” is the only one, it is pertinent to re- 
member that all the saints have not been mystics, nor, I would 
add, all the mystics saints. And on this point I should, I think, 
part company with Miss Underhill when she tries to indicate 
the difference between the mystic and the magician. True to her 
Bergsonian metaphysics, she finds the difference in the alleged fact 
that the magician wants to know but the mystic to be the ineffable. 
I doubt if the distinction is truly taken. The sorcerer, so far as I 
can see, no less than the saint of the mystical type, is mainly con- 
cerned with being something ; eritis sicut Deus is the hope of the 
one no less than of the other. Both are for growing into a life 
which shall be to that of every day what waking is to dreaming. 
So far both seem to have the aim which Miss Underhill takes as 
typical of the mystic. Again, as may be learned from the older 
literature of the centuries in which sorcery had not sunk to be, in 
the main, a mixture of child’s-play and fraud, both have the same 
sort of disciplinary purgation to pass through, and both the same 
raptures of illumination, the same moments in which the soul seems 
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to find itself alone with an ultimate Presence which the veil of illu- 
sion covers from common waking sight. We know, again, from 
the confessions of many who seem to have firmly and honestly be- 
lieved themselves sorcerers, that the sorcerer has his ‘“ dark night” 
of the soul, in which as it is popularly put, his familiar ceases to 
visit him and his incantations are powerless. Where the parallel 
seems to break down, is that, according to tradition at least, the 
sorcerer’s “ dark night ” never gives place to a final stage in which 
his contact with his supreme Reality is restored in abiding form, 
his “spirits” always leave him in despair sooner or later. Of 
course, if we believe that Good and not Evil is the supreme reality, 
this is just what we should expect. But it would suggest that it is 
not to the contrast between wanting to know and wanting to be, 
but rather to the contrast between the direction of the will towards 
Good and its direction towards Evil that we must look for the ground 
of our distinction. The sorcerer, I should say, wants to be one 
with the supremely real, and so far is a genuine mystic, but at the 
same time he wants to be evil too, to keep side by side with the 
new self he has built up the appetites and desires of the old self. 
Hence we hear of men resorting to magic sometimes as a means 
to sensual gratification, sometimes as a means to satisfy curiosity, 
most often, perhaps, from a lust for power, but never quite dis- 
interestedly. For quidquid petitur petitur sub specie boni, and 
therefore disinterested pursuit of evil because it is evil seems im- 
possible. Hence, for the sorcerer and his degenerate modern fol- 
lowers the devotees of the “ New Thought,” ‘‘ Christian Science,” 
and the like follies, there can be no real “ dying into life,” no final 
“naughting” of the empirical self. One gets a good example of 
what I mean in Blake, whom Miss Underhill hardly succeeds in 
fitting into her scheme. It would be easy enough to show that 
Blake’s writings over and over again exhibit the characteristic 
“notes” of mysticism as enumerated by the author. Yet, on 
the other hand, unless you allow that Blake frequently falls into 
the error of trying to affirm just some of the most perverse 
features of the empirical self, you are put to singular shifts to 
interpret many of his most fiery and eloquent deliverances, ¢.9. 
the Visions of the Daughters of Albion. It is just this want of 
single-mindedness in Blake’s “‘ mysticism ” which seems to me to 
account for his complete self-surrender to the ‘ Visions ’ and other 
abnormal accompaniments of the mystic’s life which, on Miss 
Underhill’s own showing, have always been rather disliked and 
suspected by the greatest of “mystics”. At the same time I 
must congratulate Miss Underhill on the general sobriety and 
sanity of her treatment of these constantly recurring accompani- 
ments of the mystic life, which careless observation nearly always 
mistakes for its essentials. She does not often allow herself to 
forget St. John of the Cross’s sound observation that “visions” 
and their like should never be dwelt upon or made much of, since 
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the chances are that they are not “sent from God” at all, and 
even if they are, they will accomplish their mission the better for 
not being brooded over. 

Another matter in respect of which much may be learned from 
Miss Underhill is that “ negative way” which figures so promi- 
nently in much mystical literature, and is so regularly misunder- 
stood by unsympathetic psychologists and metaphysicians. Their 
almost universal misunderstanding lies in thinking of the ‘“ negative 
way” as solely or mainly an exercise in logic, a process of endlessly 
repeated abstraction, whereas it should rightly be conceived as 
primarily a way of growth in being, a reduction of the soul to its 
“ ground,” a purging away of the transitory and unworthy elements 
of the self, and thus a necessary stage,—in fact the very stage Plato 
has in view in his description of the first steps of the ascent from 
the Cave—in the remaking of a new and more real personality. 
On this, and on the kindred matter of the true meaning of “ Passi- 
vity” in the mystic writers, all that Miss Underhill has to say is 
worthy of the most careful attention. 

The second half of the work, which deals with the actual stages 
of the ‘‘ mystic way ” as recorded by those who have trodden it to 
the last, is a thing more to enjoy than to criticise. Criticism is. 
largely excluded, as the writer herself says, by the very fact that 
we who would criticise are not usually ourselves far advanced on 
the “way”. We have to deal with reports from those who dwell 
ina land of which we have at best caught distant, and usually 
vague, glimpses. Our whole procedure is thus empiricism of the 
most tentative kind. But one thing is quite clear. The remarkable 
agreement between reporters of the most diverse ages, lands, and 
traditional faiths, as to the general character of that far country, 
which is yet, as they all tell us, so near, and the main features of the 
road to it is enough to show that the mystics have a coherent vision 
no less than the artists and the statesmen, and that their type of ex- 
perience must be taken into serious account by the philosopher in 
his attempt to understand and evaluate man’s various attitudes to 
his world. One is no more entitled to dismiss mysticism as an 
aberration of degenerate individuals than to exclude art or business 
or political activity from one’s philosophical purview on a like ex- 
cuse. One may have doubts as to the mystic’s claim that his 
“way” is the only path to full understanding of the world, as one 
has the same doubt about Abt Vogler’s declaration that it is only 
“we musicians” who really “know”. (I would remind Miss 
Underhill once more that the Church to whose authority she 
seems to pay most deference counts Martha as well as Mary among 
the “saints,” and that it is not a “ contemplative ” whom it honours 
as the Prince of the Apostles.) We may doubt again whether, in 
in this life, the ‘‘unitive way ” has ever absolutely reached its goal. 
Possibly the inability of the great mystics to tell us ‘ what they 
have seen on the way,” except in broken hints and by manifest 
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symbols, may not be wholly due to the inadequacies of language 
and the dullness of our vision. Even among themselves, it may be, 
they could speak little otherwise, because even they have not seen 
the “Good” face to face. Or again we may feel a more serious 
practical doubt whether full concession of the claims Miss Under- 
hill is disposed to make for mysticism as “the only way” would 
not be, in part, a dangerous concession to something like spiritual 
pride. It is at least as well, when we have followed her exposition 
to its eloquent end, to remind ourselves of the pregnant sentence of 
T. H. Green warning us against the conception of a spiritual aris- 
tocracy, “ there is no other genuine ‘enthusiasm of humanity’ than 
one which has travelled the common highway of reason—the life of 
the good neighbour and honest citizen—and can never forget that 
it is still only on a further stage of the same journey”. But 
whatever our final verdict on the place of mysticism in life may be, 
we can all at least enjoy, as we try to understand, the loveliness of 
the rhythms and the beauty of the images by which the great mystic 
souls strive to tell us what they have seen by the way. 


A. Taytor. 
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Psychology of the Religious Life, By Grorun M. Srrarron, London: 
George Allen & Co., 1911. Pp. xii, 376. 


Iv the department of the Psychology of Religion American writers have 
taken the lead, and have made a number of important contributions to 
the subject. It may suffice to mention the works of James, Stanley Hall, 
Starbuck, Coe, Pratt, and Ames. And now Prof. Stratton of California 
University, in this new volume of the Library of Philosophy, has given 
usa very interesting book on the Psychology of the Religious Life. The 
author is distinguished from some of his philosophical compatriots by the 
fact that he writes a simple, clear and attractive style, and does not affect 
atechnical jargon: when he can express his meaning in plain English he 
does so. ‘he good taste of the writer is conspicuous, and his work is 
marked by a total absence of the controversial spirit. 

In his Preface Prof. Stratton points out that, though the ‘‘ Question- 
mire” method followed by some American writers yields useful results, 
it is nevertheless open to objections. ‘‘'The persons most easily reached 
by such means are, for the most part, adherents of one and the same re- 
ligion, they are of the Occident, and naturally show a preponderance of 
that type of character that is ready to grant to a stranger an access to 
the secret places of personality.” It is also true that those whose testi- 
mony would be most worth having are often those who care least to 
record their intimate experiences on a schedule ; and we may add that 
many who are reached in this way are people who confuse their experi- 
ences with their interpretations and inferences. Prof. Stratton’s method 
isto draw materials from the working of the religious consciousness as 
it is revealed in the religious exercises, institutions and sacred books of 
different races, savage and civilised. To conduct an inquiry of this kind 
of course involves a wide and adequate knowledge of the history of re- 
ligion, alike in its higher and lower forms. The author, however, has 
striven with success to equip himself properly for his task, and the book 
is very full on the historical side. Indeed, in the earlier part of the 
volume especially, one sometimes feels that the pages are rather over- 
weighted with details of religious history, and the purely psychological 
treatment could with advantage have been made fuller. To hold the balance 
level between history and analysis is not, it may be granted, always easy, 
and there is a natural temptation to over-elaborate the historical side. 
But another, and perhaps the most important, feature in Prof. Stratton’s 
method falls to be noted. He does not try to trace genetically the move- 
ment of the religious life, but regards it in a certain determinate aspect. 
He holds, no doubt truly, that a sense of opposition or conflict is a char- 
acteristic of the religious consciousness. ‘* In the religious life there is 
an inherent struggle. . .. And yet men naturally see this struggle, 
not as wholly in themselves, but at least in part as without: the powers 
and parts of the world appear to be in mutual strife. There is, however, 
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in peoples and religions a differing sense of this discord” (p. 3). And 
we are told that ‘‘ the sense that life and the world are tense with op- 
position is not confined to religion”. Surveying religion then from this 
definite standpoint, Prof. Stratton lays the broad domains of savage and 
civilised religion under contribution to explain and illustrate the opera- 
tion of the principle. Following the familiar distinction of feeling, 
volition, and thought, in the three chief divisions of his book, he treats 
respx stively of (I.) Conflicts in regard to Feeling and Emotion ; (II.) 
Coniiicts in regard to Action; (IIL) Conflicts in regard to Religious 
Thought. More briefly, in a concluding section, he deals with The 
Central Forces of Religion. 

It is a pleasant duty to say that the author works out his theme ina 
very sympathetic and suggestive manner. But the method he has elected 
to follow is not free from difficulty. The principle of conflict is not the 
whole of the religious consciousness, nor is it of itself the constitutive 
principle of religion. Consequently it cannot be taken as the organising 
principle of development by reference to which the data drawn from the 
different stages of religion will be seen in their natural connexion and 
meaning. In the result we are made to look on the field of religious 
phenomena from a particular angle rather than from a comprehensive and 
satisfying point of view. One advantage of the genetic or developmental 
method appears in dealing with the facts of the lower and higher re- 
ligions in their relation to one another. It helps to give meaning to the 
contrast. No appreciation of the phenomena of the primitive religious 
mind will be just, if we neglect the points of psychical difference be- 
tween savage and civilised man, and the way in which the psychical 

owers have evolved. It seems to me that this has not been sutfticiently 

ept in view in the present work. For instance, in chapters which treat 
of “ Appreciation and Contempt of the Self’? and ‘‘The World Accepted 
or Renounced,” we have rather a suggestive juxtaposition of data from 
the higher and lower culture than a satisfying insight into their meaning 
and relationship. But while we record this impression, we note that in 
another respect the writer’s conception of a psychologist’s office is per- 
fectly just: “ The aim of a psychological study of religion is to explain, 
after the manner of science ; but not to explain away nor tosupport ”. 

It is now generally agreed that feeling, thought and will are serviceable 
distinctions of the psychical life, not clearly marked divisions, for no ele- 
ment exists in complete abstraction from the rest. A treatment of re- 
ligious psychology under these heads will therefore be convenient rather 
than perfectly consistent. Some of the phenomena here taken as ‘con- 
flicts of feeling ” might equally well be regarded as “conflicts of thought ”. 
The world-renunciation of the Hindu, for example, is as much an intel- 
lectual as an emotional act. But the reader will find what Prof. Stratton 
has to say on the emotional oppositions of religion quite relevant, and 
he sometimes makes noteworthy observations. In connexion with re- 
ligious appreciation and depreciation he remarks, that belief in eternal 
damnation ‘‘is in reality an inverted utterance of the feeling of individual 
worth’’. So too he points out how the contrast of breadth and narrow- 
ness of sympathy is reflected in the conception of the world hereafter. 
‘Prayers for the dead, so congenial to Catholicism, are in keeping with 
its genius for large grouping, for overpassing immense diversities of blood- 
colour and social condition.” This is ingenious, though of course it is 
not a full explanation. Of the feeling-conflicts in religion as a whole, we 
are told they have their grounds in human nature: ‘ The religious life 
and its oppositions are but the appearance of conflicting tendencies which 
run through human character”. This affinity of sacred and secular feel- 
ing is aptly illustrated when it is pointed out, that the American “revival” 
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has a distant analogue in the “ campaign” with its machinery for arous- 
ing interest in the party programme. Speaking of feeling generally, 
Prof. Stratton remarks that it is as central in religion as knowledge and 
action. We should say it is more central than knowledge, and this is 
distinctly so in the lower stages of religious development. [t is partly, 
though not entirely, the result of the method he has adopted, that the 
author’s discussion of feeling gives an incomplete account of its function 
in religion. The purification of feeling with the growth of culture de- 
serves greater emphasis ; and nothing whatever is said on the distinction 
of the religious emotions and sentiments, and the interaction which takes 
place between them on the higher levels of spiritual development. 

Passing over the second division of the work, which deals with the con- 
trasts of activity and passivity, of ceremonial observances and the inner 
spirit, we come to the part which examines the oppositions of thought. 
Here are discussed such matters as the trust and jealousy of intellect in 
religion, the opposition of picture and thought, the tendency to multi- 
plicity of gods and to unity, and the contrasts of God regarded as known 
and unknown, as at hand and afar off. It is impossible to give an out- 
line of the contents of these chapters, but I venture to think many of 
the conclusions will commend themselves to the intelligent reader. In 
myth we are invited to contemplate the beginnings of religious thought. 
As thought develops there is a reaction again. . on the part of emotional 
religion, which distrusts the sobriety and coldness of reason. On the 
other hand, thought elaborates religious doctrines, which are necessary 
to the propagation and transmission of religious teaching. But un- 
fortunately “the religious body usually makes little provision for the 
growth of the truth in its possession, encouraging revolution or secession, 
rather than change by the peaceful amendment of its articles” (p. 218). 
Again we find thought raising objections to the imagery employed in re- 
ligion, and directing attention to the contradictions which it involves. 
The writer sees, though he might have dwelt more upon it, that these 
contradictions are sharpest where older elements of religion survive un- 
harmonised with later developments. Out of such conditions issues the 
attempt to escape from imagery, and even from religious conceptions 
altogether. Symbolism conserves what is of value in the image and the 
thought, not neglecting the latter while retaining the imaginative vivid- 
ness of the former (p. 256). What Prof. Stratton has to say on poly- 
theistic and monotheistic tendencies is correct, though it hardly calls for 
special remark. He might, however, have made more of the expansion 
and articulation of society in furnishing psychological motives. It is, I 
think, true that reverence, ethically conceived, is a decisive influence 
towards monotheism. And it would have been worth while noting that 
the intellectual element, where it prevails, as in India and Greece, rather 
tends towards some form of pantheistic unity than to monotheism. 

Prof. Stratton calls attention (p. 215) to a distinction, which he con- 
siders of great importance, between belief in the existence of the divine 
object and belief in its value. What he seems to be driving at is the 
distinction between opinion, or an act of intellectual assent, and faith 
which expresses a spiritual conviction of value. But the present writer at 
all events would call in question the statement, that worship is possible 
which simply asserts the value but not the existence of the object. It 
does not seem possible to separate reality and value thus, and the act of 
faith always expresses a feeling-interest in and a demand for the reality 
of the object. Neither a belief in value apart from reality, nor in re- 
ality apart from value, would be religious. 

The concluding section of the book, if the shortest, is not the least im- 
portant, and one or two things call for notice. The author rightly says 
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that no single activity is the source of the idealising movement in religion ; 
and it is also true that it is hard to frame any adequate defin'tion of so 
complex a fact as religion. He suggests we might speak of it “Sas man’s 
whole bearing towards what seems to him the Best and Greatest”. This 
is like the well-known definition of poetry as “criticism of life,” true so 
far as it goes, but not enough to include all that is characteristic. Some 
might define the moral consciousness in the same terms. Any useful 
definition of religion must contain a reference to the sense of need, of 
incompleteness and dependence, on the human side, and the attribute of 
power on the divine side. In the concluding chapter where he discusses 
Standards of Religion, Prof. Stratton reaches the boundary of the psy- 
chological field, and comes in sight of the problem of truth or validity. 
And if he does not seek to deal with the problem deliberately and in de- 
tail, he at least says enough to show us the direction in which his thoughts 
are moving. To our mind he wisely refuses to accept the theory that 
there is a single test of truth. He distinguishes four kinds of truth, viz., 
pragmatic or utilitarian truths, truths of intellectual consistency as in 
mathematics, value-truths, and truths of fact or represented reality. Re- 
ligion is concerned with them all, and not least with truth of fact, for it 
“ feels itself concerned with a larger world, not existent merely in idea, 
but potent and actual’. So the religious consciousness supplements the 
given world by an ampler one, and that in a way that corresponds to the 
scientific postulate that the world implies a rational unity of things, and 
to the demands of the ssthetic and the moral consciousness that it 
should be seen as vsthetically satisfying and morally harmonious. Re- 
ligion has an equal right with art and science to express its peculiar nced, 
and an impartial world-view will take that need into account. In rel gion 
as elsewhere the discovery of natural causes does not decide the question 
of validity. And though it is no part of the psychologist’s task to pro- 
nounce on the matter of ultimate truth, Prof. Stratton at least makes it 
clear he does not sympathise with those who deny the reality of the 
religious ideal. ‘‘ The dim and broken image of perfection may well be 
formed in sympathy with a Perfection that is most real. . . . The truth 
may well be, that those definite causes which work lawfully, as science 
would describe, in our mental life and in external nature and by intercourse 
with other men, are themselves sanctioned by the Best, as the means by 
which its own outline shall gradually appear in the clouded minds of 
men” (p. 367). 

The book seems to us a very candid and suggestive one, and its perusal 
should be stimulating and profitable to all who are interested in the 


subject. 
G. GaLLoway. 


Psychotherapy. By Huco Minsterserc, M.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., LL D., 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard University. London and Leip- 
zig: T. Fisher Unwin. Pp. x, 401. 


This is one of the most fascinating of the many books that have come 
from the pen of Prof. Miinsterberg. In his preface he takes care to tell 
us that the book is one of a series in which he adapts the results of 
psychological reflection to the non-technical of various types of experi- 
ence. The lawyer does not want the same class of facts as the doctor, 
and the layman has his own preferences. Hence the volumes on Psy- 
chology and Crime, Psychology and the Teacher, and Psychology and Life. 
The present is another on the same plane of non-technicality. In a 
relative sense, all the books are ‘‘ popular,” but this does not mean that 
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they are either platitudinous or inexact. On the contrary, they are 
carefully adapted to the needs of readers educated in other fields, but 
not necessarily acquainted with the technical methods of recent experi- 
mental psychology. The preface has many details that are personally 
interesting, as, for instance, Prof. Miinsterberg’s justification of his 
entering on medical questions: ‘‘I have been through five years of 
regular medical studies, three years in Leipzig and two years in Heidel- 
berg; I have an M.D. degree from the University of Heidelberg. In 
my first year as docent in a German University twenty years ago, I 
gave throughout the winter semester before several hundred students 
a course in hypnotism and its medical application. It was probably the 
first University course on hypnotism given anywhere” (p. ix). To any 
one that reads this volume the information is hardly necessary, for the 
precision of the clinical details given in the practical part tells its own 
tale of familiarity with the methods of the consulting-room. But the 
information is none the less welcome in that it may persuade the medical 
men of this country to accept the strong pleading here adduced for the 
incorporation of hypnotism among the medical studies at the Schools. 
Whatever be the reasons, the fact remains that in this country the 
scientific use of pyschotherapy is in its infancy, and the medical schools 
have neither the men nor the wish to teach it. All the more do we 
welcome this English book by a German-American of such extended 
experience and such eminent skill not in science alone, but in the greater 
field of philosophic thought. Let me say, too, that the English is, for 
its purpose, English of the first quality. Indeed, the style is so crisp 
and precise that it makes difficult things almost too easy, and may land 
the reader in assent before he has time to dispute. The redeemmg 
point is that the book will certainly be read a second and a third time, 
and then reflection may do its work. 

The book contains three parts: Part I. on the psychological basis of 
psychotherapy, Part IL. on the practical work of psychotherapy, Part 
JI. on the place of psychotherapy. Part I. has chapters on the aim of 
psychology, mind and brain, psychology and medicine, suggestion and 
hypnotism, and the psychology of the sub-conscious. The relation of 
these to the practice of psychotherapy is not direct, but the scientific 
“orientation ” they furnish is very necessary. ‘* Psychotherapy is the 
practice of treating the sick by influencing the mental life”’ (p. 1). Its 
“chaotic character . . . results from the fact that in our period one 
great wave of civilisation is sinking and a new wave rising. . . the 
history of civilisation has shown at all times a wave-like alternation 
between realism and idealism, that is, between an interest in that which 
is and an interest in that which ought to be . . . the world dimly feels 
again that technical civilisation alone cannot make life more worth living. 
The aim of the last generation was to explain the world ; the aim of the 
next generation will be to interpret the world; the one was seeking 
laws, the other will seek ideals” (p. 3). Here we are at once introduced 
to the dichotomy made so familiar to us in the Eternal Valwes—the 
dichotomy of cause and purpose, science and value. Whatever may be 
our view of this philosophic position, it affords an excellent standpoint 
for the critical and expository chapters of Part I. ‘‘The man whose 
inner life I want to share I treat as a subject, the man whose inner life I 
want to describe and explain, I treat as an object” (p. 13). ‘‘ The causal 
view only is the view of Psychology ; the purposive view lies outside of 
psychology ” (p. 14). ‘* Causal truth can be only the second word ; the 
first word remains to purposive truth. From this point of view we may 
understand why there is no conflict between the most consistent causal 
explanation of mental life on the one side, and an idealistic view of life 
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on the other side ; yes, we can see that the fullest emphasis on a scien- 
tific psychology—which is necessarily realistic and, to a certain degree, 
materialistic—is fully embedded in an idealistic philosophy of life, and 
that without conflict” (p. 17). To establish the causal view of mental 
facts, we need to postulate psycho-physical parallelism. ‘‘ Every psychi- 
cal fact is to he thought of as an accompaniment of a physical process, 
and the necessary connexions of these physical processes determine, 
then, the connexions of the mental facts. Indeed, this has become the 
method of modern psychology ” (p. 33). Otherwise, ‘‘it becomes entirely 
impossible to conceive necessary connexions in the sense of physical 
necessity in the world of consciousness ” (p. 32). ‘* Mental life is pro- 
duced anew in every moment” (p. 32). This extreme statement needs 
discussing, but it is discussed in such a way that the positions can be 
fairly countered by any one concerned to counter them. Parallelism is 
‘‘simply a postulate” (p. 40). This makes it possible to reduce the 
elements of mental processes to sensations, which are capable of objective 
description and, therefore, of scientific handling. ‘‘ In short, the psycho- 
logical association of ideas, which we should simply have to accept as 
inexplicable fact, is thus transformed into a connexion which we under- 
stand as necessary ; and the fact is really explained” (p. 43). Into the 
theory of ‘‘ explanation” here implied it is not necessary to enter and 
the fact that we are asked to accept the ‘‘ postulate ”’ somewhat disarms 
any criticism in this context. More important is the view of attention, 
which is fundamental to the work of psychotherapy. ‘‘ Yet even the 
highest development of the association theories did not seem to do justice 
to the whole richness of the inner life. . . . If there is anything essential 
for inner life, it is the attention which gives emphasis to certain states 
and neglects others. . . . This new development has come with the 
growing insight that the brain’s mental functions are related not only to 
the sensory impressions, but at the same time to the motor expressions. 
. . . Ifa neutral fair account of the brain actions is attempted, there 
can hardly be a doubt that this whole sensorial view of the brain is only 
half of the story and that the motor half has exactly the same right to 
consideration . . . must understand that there cannot be any sensory 
process which does not go over into motor response” (p. 49). This 
view, though not so simply and directly put, was made familiar in Croom 
Robertson’s original summary of Miinsterberg’s early positions many 
years ago. It looks curiously like a restatement of Bain’s position, 
though the physiology is different from Bain’s conjecture about the 
** out-going current”. ‘Full vividness belongs only to those sensations 
for which the channels of motor discharge are open, while those are 
inhibited for which the channels of discharge are closed ; and any channel 
of discharge is closed if action is proceeding in the opposite channel ” (p. 
49). Here then we have the elements for a theory of attention and its 
mechanism. The theory is applied with happy effect to ‘“ suggestion”. 
** A suggestion is, we might say at first, an idea which has a power in 
our mind to suppress the opposite idea. . . . Our life would be crowded 
with inner conflicts if education had not secured for us from the start 
preponderance for the suggestions of our educators ” (p. 86). But how 
shall an “idea” suppress an opposite “idea”? ‘ From a logical stand- 
point, ideas may contradict each other, but that refers to their meaning. 
As mere bits of psychological experience, I may have any ideas together 
in my consciousness . . . as mere mental stuff, the one idea does not 
interfere with the other. On the other hand, this is evident : I cannot 
will to turn to the right and to the left at the same time” (p. 89). 
**There is no action which has not its definite opposite. The carrying 
out of any impulse involves the suppression of the contrary impulse’ 
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(p. 89). And physiology supports this view. ‘‘ To attend means, there- 
fore, to bring about a motor setting by which the object of attention 
finds open channels for discharge in action” (p. 99). Suggestion “shares 
with attention the power to re-enforce and to inhibit . . . it is meaning- 
less to speak of suggesting an idea ; we suggest either an action or, if no 
action is concerned, we suggest belief in an idea” (p. 100). ‘‘ Yet what 
else is a belief than a preparation for action?” (p. 101). ‘To prepare 
ourselves for one line of action means to close beforehand the channels 
of discharge for the opposite’ (p. 102). “ Every suggestion is thus ulti- 
mately a suggestion of activity ” (p. 104). Here are the elements for the 
complete correlation of attention, belief and suggestion, and the corre- 
lation is enforced with much wealth of simple illustration and argument. 
“ Auto-suggestion ”’ is not left without explanation on the same lines. 
“To be suggestible means thus to be provided with a psycho-physical 
apparatus in which new propositions for actions close easily the channels 
for antagonistic activity ” (p. 106). 

Hypnotism is then analysed in the same way. It is less akin to sleep 
than to attention (p. 113). ‘‘ The fundamental principle of the hypnotic 
state lies in its selective character’ (p. 115). Like attention it suppresses 
all irrelevant ideas. Superficially like sleep, it is fundamentally different ; 
for sleep is characterised by a lessening of cerebral function, while the 
hypnotic state is characterised by the contrary, but with selection of 
idea. In fact, ‘‘ we have there symptoms which rather characterise the 
state of over-attention than the state of sleep” (p. 115). The position 
is thus summed up: ‘‘ Thus the increased suggestibility of the hypnotic 
state will result not from a partial sleeplike decrease of functioning, but 
the decrease of function is a motor inhibition which results from over- 
attention ” (p. 116). 

There are many pointed propositions in the argument, but it is enough 
to indicate the essentials. The chapter on the ‘‘ subconscious ” has also 
much that tempts one to argument. ‘‘The story of the subconscious 
mind can be told in three words: there is none” (p. 125). But, when 
we read to the end, we find that the difference between Prof. Miinster- 
berg and Dr. Morton Prince, not to speak of Janet and Freud, is rather 
one of interpretation than of facts. It is important to discuss the sub- 
conscious in such a book if only to make the reader aware of the confusions 
that arise from a loose use of the word. But Miinsterberg (p. 156) says : 
“in the light of such interpretation, it has been correctly proposed to 
speak of co-conscious processes, rather than subconscious ’’. The facts 
usually subsumed under the term ‘‘ subconscious” he prefers to explain 
by “ physiological dispositions”. This group of expressions is more fully 
discussed in a symposium on ‘‘ Subconscious Phenomena” by Miinster- 
berg, Prince, Janet, Ribot and others (Rebman). 

Of the chapter on ‘‘ Psychology and Medicine” it is necessary simply 
to say that is a clearly worded plea for the need of a thoroughly grounded 
ee psychology,” if psychotherapy is not to do more harm than 


good. 

In Parts II. and III., these general principles are applied over the 
whole field of psychotherapy. Their value is abundantly shown in the 
many concrete cases described. The ethical as well as the scientific 
aspects are fully developed. The work of Freud and his school is 
cordially recognised. It would be difficult to exaggerate the value of the 
many wise directions the book contains. Of all the books I have scanned 
since I first read Braid and Heidenhain, I have seen none that offers to 
‘the educated physician or psychologist a better perspective of the whole 
field of psychotherapy in the sense of ‘ applied psychology . ? 

. L. M. 
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Historical Studies in Philosophy. By Emite Bourroux. Authorised 
Translation by Fred Rothwell, B.A. London: Macmillan & Co., 
1912. Pp. ix, 336. 


M. Boutroux publishes these sketches unwillingly, in response to the 
solicitations of his friends. The results are only to be regarded as pro- 
visional ; and the critical basis on whch they rest is omitted. The writer 
protests against the idea that any one, by a mere study of texts, can get 
at a philosopher’s spirit, and hence at his doctrine ; and holds that we are 
more likely to do it by reading the philosopher’s works as a whole. Words 
are ambiguous, and inadequate; a particular passage always says both 
more and less than its author means ; and we cannot correct this merely 
by placing the various passages over against one another and taking a sort 
of mean. Passages are not like readings” in a scientific experiment. 
We can correct this inadequacy of words only by reading the various 
passages in the light of the whole. 

Now if this means that the study of the texts, without any attempt 
to rethink the doctrines from the point of view of the philosopher, 
is a bad thing, no one will be likely to dispute the point. But if it means 
that those critics who have given most detailed study to the texts 
have also failed to realise the spirit of the thinker, and that this was to 
be expected; and if it means that we must avoid this detailed study 
and keep the philosopher as a whole before us, then the doctrine cannot 
pass without challenge. It may only mean that the study of the texts is 
apt to make us forget the spirit of the philosopher. But there is more in 
M. Boutroux’s view than this. In an essay on ‘‘ The Relation of Philo- 
sophy to the Sciences,” we read: ‘‘ A certain degree of reliance on the 
subjective method, i.e. on intuition, is the condition of objectivity, ie. 
of attaining concrete knowledge”. This M. Boutroux regards as true 
even in Mathematics ; and it is still more the case in dealing with a philo- 
sopher, 7.e. in dealing with material which is essentially the product of 
human thought. We thus see that M. Boutroux desires freer play to be 
given to the critic’s own “intelligence, his sensibility, his taste,” in the 
interpretation of a philosophy. In his strictures on the textual method 
he perhaps has in view the kind of work done by M. Couturat on Leibnitz 
and on Kant, in which we do seem to find the collection of texts pursued 
to an extreme point. But even M. Couturat could hardly be accused of 
having made no attempt to enter into the spirit of the philosopher he is 
studying. And it must be admitted that there is scope for the kind of 
destructive work attempted by M. Couturat in his study of Kant. 

But perhaps M. Boutronx would not deny this. He may simply be 
asking that we should be granted the right of coming to a provisional 
conclusion on a philosopher when we have studied and restudied him as 
a whole and made a persistent effort to enter into his spirit—that 
we should not be barred at the outset because we have not collated 
the 147 passages in which this set of writers speak of  ecdos, 
or the 120 (in unpublished manuscripts) in which that philosopher 
speaks of the law of identity. And yet there may be grave danger 
in neglecting these things. It is at least possible that M. Couturat’s 
Leibnitz and Prof. Taylor’s Socrates should turn out to be the true 
ones. .g. M. Boutroux bases his account of Socrates on the view 
that Xenophon is the only impugnable witness; now this may be true 
or it may not, but it must at least be settled by acareful exam nation of 
documents ; and our estimate of Socrates may be profoundly altered as 
a result. The position is not so bad where we have a writer’s actual 
works in bulk; but even there divergent views are possible, and textual 
work alone will enable us to decide finally. If we were to attempt to 
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state what seem the defects of the ordinary philosophical criticism, it 
would be somewhat as follows. In the first place men are biassed by 
training. If we begin Plato in our undergraduate course, with a detailed 
study of the Republic, it is difficult to get away from the Republic in all 
our subsequent study of Plato. The text-books obsess us everywhere 
with catchwords—Leibnitz and Monadology, Descartes and the Cogito, 
Hume and Scepticism, Berkeley and Subjective Idealism, Socrates and 
Induction, Plato and Ideas, and so on; and it is difficult to read a philo- 
sopher without being influenced (and cramped) by these associations. In 
cases where texts are scanty, we have to make them go a long way, drawing 
freely on our imagination in the effort at reconstruction; and we tend to 
do the sume thing where texts are plentiful, whenever we come across 
seeming contradictions. In the effort to get an interpretation accepted 
among men, we tend to slur over all difficulties. Two things are to be 
desired in a historian. First. that he should fight against the tendency to 
make a passage mean more than he can be certain it means—the minimum 
should be taken out of passages rather than the maximum. his can 
only be attained by our having the utmost sympathy with the writer. If 
a philosopher could come back and read the various commentaries on his 
works, I believe his most frequent remark would be, “I don’t mean that : 
Tonly mean. . . 3 and his worst complaint, that of lack of sympathy. 
Secondly, the historian should state with all the clearness of which he is 
capable, those parts of the doctrine which have caused him most difticulty, 
and those parts in which he feels most doubt as to his interpretation. 
We should then have a chance of co-operating with him. And perhaps 
something of all this is in M. Boutroux’s mind. But his own method 
is attended with disa ivantages. The sympathetic study of a philosopher's 
spirit—the endeavour to see things with his eyes—leads to a kind of 
dramatic monologue in the third person in which, for the sake of effect, 
we assume more infallibility than we mean to assume. M. Boutroux’s 
work is full of this : we must recognise, however, that the defect is one of 
method and not of intention, and give full weight to his statement in the 
preface that the results are only to be taken as hypotheses, to be cor- 
recte { again and again by a careful study of the text in detail. 

The book contains five sketches: dealing with Socrates, Aristotle, 
Boehme, Descartes and Kant. The two useful ones on Aristotle and 
Kant seem to be due to a desire to correct the one-sided views caused by 
attending to a limited portion only of these philosophers’ works ; but the 
survey is extremely rapid and at times becomes a mere catalogue. In 
the biographical sketch of Kant (which reads extremely badly in transla- 
tion) the facts are curiously mingled (pp. 256-265). The notes on: Kaut’s 
influence in England, and on the fate of Kant in Italy and Spain, could 
usefully be omitted. The short study of Descartes is devoted to showing 
that there is a much closer connexion than is commonly imagined be- 
tween Descartes’ philosophy and the moral doctrines set forth, ¢.g. in the 
Letters to Princess Elisabeth and the Queen of Sweden. The essay on 
Bochme vindicates his right to be regarded as the “ German Philosopher ”’. 
This and the one on Socrates are the best in the book. 

M. Boutroux bases his account of Socrates on that of Xenophon, who, 
however, is to be read with the eyes of Plato and Aristotle. The result 
of this investigation (which M. Boutroux does not of course claim to be 
new) is put in a clear and interesting manner. Socrates’ work isa result 
of setting physical science and the art of the Sophists over against one 
another. Socrates never studied physical science deeply. He studied it 
Just enough to condemn it, as dealing with objects which lay beyond the 
teach of human knowledge. But he found in it one very valuable thing, 
the idea of science. This is what was lacking in the art of the Sophists. 
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They dealt with the right kind of object, namely man, but not in the right 
way. We must found a science of man. But the old idea of science is 
inadequate to the new material; and this material itself is at present 
looked on in a wrong way. Our preliminary problem then must be, 
‘Of what should science consist, in order that virtue and happiness 
may be objects of science?” (p. 31). The test of certainty with which 
Socrates starts is, that man should agree with himself and with other 
men. And the material of ethics lies in man’s thoughts. This is provi- 
dential, for we can only discover what is in man’s thoughts by conversing 
with him, and this converse will also, if we use a right method, con- 
duct us to agreement with others and with ourselves. ‘The result will be, 
to tell us what we all mean when we use notions, i.e. to conduct us to the 
general. Thus the proper object of science is the general. 

All the well-known characteristics of Socrates are then interpreted as 
having special reference to this object. They are all designed for the 
purpose of more successfully eliciting what is in men’s minds, and of 
sifting the information thus derived. The method as a whole is applic- 
able only to the moral sphere, and was not intended to apply anywhere 
else. If we are to accept Xenophon as our most trustworthy witness, 
this is about as good an account as could be desired. 

Unfortunately the translation cannot be praised. There is a certain 
vivacity in the style, but the whole abounds in infelicitous phrases and 
barbarisms. EF.g., “the complaisant use of the method of analogy ” (p. 47); 
“the principal mobile” (p. 68); ‘‘he contradictorily examines the yes 
and no regarding each subject ” (p. 100); ‘‘the circulus of generation 
and destruction” (p. 119); ‘‘the Leibnizian virtualities” (p. 261); 
“*The problem of the criticism of human knowledge was not long before 
it captivated him” (p. 261); ‘Kant stoutly explained his position in a 
treatise . . .” (p. 262); ‘* We discuss about the beautiful ” (p. 296). 

Tue translator occasionally betrays a lack of knowledge of philosophi- 
cal terms and ideas. This seems to account for the mistranslation on 
page 93, line 4 from the bottom: ‘‘ The table of categories [Aristotle’s] 
seems to have been drawn up by a comparison of the words with one 
another”. On page 237 we read of “the Cartesian reduction to extent 
of all that is not spirit’. On page 284 Kant is made to say: ‘‘1t was 
only by abolishing leariing that I could find room for belief”. On page 
289, line 18, ‘‘ the concept of good will” should be “the concept of the 
good will”. The translation of the copia by “science,” explained in a 
note to the preface, leads to Socrates being represented as holding that 
‘*the virtues are sciences” (p. 54). On page 55, line 7, it seems as if 
“science ” should be ‘‘ virtue”. 

A few misprints occur. On page 161, line 2 from the bottom, “ restores” 
should be ‘‘ reduces”. On page 320, line 7 from the bottom, ‘casual u 
should be causal”. 

Mr. Rothwell would be advised either to cease translating or tu exer- 


cise much more care in his choice of words. 
LeonarpD J. 


Archives of Neurology and Psychiatry from the Pathological Laboratory 
of the London County Asylums, Claybury, Essex. Vol. v. 1911. 
Edited by F. W. Mort, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P. 


That the municipally supported institute for scientific research at Clay- 
bury (unique of its kind in this country, we believe) continues brilliantly 
to justify the wisdom of its founders and their choice of its director, is 
abundantly proved by this volume of papers. Besides a number of valu- 
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able papers on physiological and anatomical pathology, it contains several. 
of great interest of a distinctly psychological character (especially papers. 
by Drs. Ernest Jones, Bernard Hart, Harper-Smith, and G. F. Barham). 
Dr. Mott’s important lectures on heredity in relation to insanity, which: 
are reproduced here, are also of immediate interest to pychologists. Dr. 
Mott is to be warmly congratulated on the fact that he is bringing to- 
gether a group of younger physicians, who, unlike too many of their older 
colleagues, are not content to approach the problems of insanity of mind 
from the side of pathological anatomy and chemistry only, but are joining 
in the modern movement (already abundantly justified) towards the. 
psychological study, interpretation, and treatment, of mental disease. 


W. McD. 


Chapters from Modern Psychology. By James RowLanp ANGELL. The 
Ichabod Spencer Lectures, 1911. London, 1912. Pp. 308. 6s. 


A series of eight pleasantly written popular lectures on some of the 
prine:pal branches of psychology. The book is well suited for introduc- 
ing to the science the layman who wants to know “ what it’s all about’. 


W. McD. 


Gehirn und Seele. Von Dr. Erion Becuer. Professor im der Universitit. 
Minster. Heidelberg. 1911. Pp. 405. 5.40 marks. 


This book comprises three sections. The first section presents in 160 
pages a clear and concise description of the structure and functions of 
the nervous system, with some critical discussion of modern views 
on localisation and restitution of cerebral functions. It is of interest 
to note that, like most of his continental colleagues, the author has not 
yet grasped the notion of the synapse as the seat of resistance, modi- 
fiable by use, fatigue, drugs, etc., a notion which has of late years 
found very general acceptance and proved itself extremely useful in this 
country, and which has begun to make its way in America. The second 
section, which makes up nearly half the book, is occupied with the sympa- 
thetic presentation and critical examination of the principal attempts 
to explain the course of mental process in terms of neural mechanism. 
Much space is devoted to the examination of physiological hypotheses for 
the explanation of memory, association, and reproduction. The difficulties 
of the ‘‘canalisation”’ (Ausschleifung) hypothesis are very clearly dis- 
played, especial stress being laid on the facts of recognition of spatial and 
temporal forms. The author rightly insists that in all such cases the 
sameness of the wholes, which is the ground of our recognition of likeness 
or identity, is the similarity of proportions of the parts to one another 
and to the whole. So long as these relations are preserved, the qualities 
and the absolute magnitudes of the parts of an object may vary within 
extremely wide limits without seriously increasing the difficulties of re- 
cognition ; yet all such variations (involved, for example, in the trans- 
position of a melody, the execution of it at ditferent rates, in the seeing 
of an object at different distances, inverted, and so forth) involve very 
great differences in the groups of nerve elements whose stimulation leads 
to perception and recognition of the object. These are taken as relatively 
simple instances of ‘‘ founded ” acts or experiences ; and the author argues 
that, since in these relatively simple instances the commonly accepted 
physiological hypothesis encounters these and many other seemingly in- 
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superable difficulties, there is no justification for assuming that it can 
ever prove adequate to the explanation of the more complex modes of 
activity. He then shows that many of his objections to the canalisation 
hypo hesis hold good also of the *‘ intracellular” hypo hesis, the only alter- 
native yet suggested ; and he points out that V. Kries and Semon, the 
principal advocates of the latter view, have not even attempted to suggest 
how a material memory trace may be deposited in a nerve-cell, but have 
merely made some vague appeal to the numerical vastness of the multitude 
of atoms that may be contained in a single nerve-cell and have appealed 
to the supposed analogy ot the germ-cell ; for this is assumed on all mechan- 
istic views of heredity to comprise, in the form of material dispositions in 
space, the potentialities or determinants of all the innate peculiarities of 
the adult being. But, as the author rightly points out, to invoke this 
analogy is to beg the question in dispute, is to justify mechanistic explin- 
ation in one sphere by assuming that it is applicable in another of which 
we are equally ignorant ; a mode of reasoning which, though it is common 
enough, can seem satisfactory only to those whose minds are dogmatically 
closed to the possibility of explanations of other types. The outcome of 
this section may be summed up in the author's words—“ the more difficult, 
complicated, and intrins‘¢ ly improbable, the shape taken by the purely 
physiological, the at bottom physico-chemical, hypothesis of memory, 
the more ready should we be to ask, whether we are not on a wholly false 
track, and whether it were not better to attempt (in the proper sense of 
the words) a physiologic-psychologic hypothesis of memory ” (p. 271). 
The concluding section is a very brief critical review of the principal 
current hypotheses of the psycho-physical relation. The course of the 
discussion tends strongly in favour of ‘‘ interactionism” ; but the author 
claims to reconcile ‘ interactionism ” with “‘ parallelism ” by pointing out 
(p. 374) that (as the present writer has also remarked) if psycho-physical 
interaction takes place, then psycho-physical parallelism is also true in 


.a certain very limited sense; because those psychical processes which 


intluence the course of physical processes must in principle be capable of 
being appreciated by us as phenomena in the same indirect way as energy 
changes or physical influences (such as magnetic attraction) which do 
not directly affect our sense organs. 

The whole book is very clearly written, and the discussions are con- 
ducted with admirable impartiality. It may be strongly recommended 
to those many physiologists and psychologists who too confidently assume 
that the course of mental process and of bodily behaviour can in principle 
be adequately explained in terms of physico-chemical constructions. 


W. McD. 


Das Erkenntnisproblem in Hegel’s Philosophie. Die Erkenntniskritik als 
Metaphysik. By Apoty Paaten. Upsala: E. Berling, 1912. Pp. 
458. 


Dr. Phalén continues the distinguished line of Scandinavian philosophers 
who have devoted special attention to Hegel. He is well equipped for 
the task he has undertaken. His knowledge both of the text of Hegel 
and of the principal commentators, German, English, and Scandinavian, 
i- obviously very extensive. His contention in this book may be summed 
up in his own statement: ‘Hegel's Hauptproblem das erkenntnis- 
theoretische ist” (p. 215); and again ‘*Das Erkenntnisproblem bei 
Hegel . . . bedeutet nicht ein Verlassen des transzendental-philoso- 
phischen oder des kritischen Standpunktes Kants, sondern ist eine 
folgerichtige Entwicklung desselben ” (p. 292). 
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The view thus expressed is very new, for few propositions have been 
more generally accepted about Hegel than that his object was to reach 
ontological conclusions. Has Dr. Phalén succeeded in establishing his 

sition? Itdoes not seem to me that he has done so. He has, no doubt, 
succeeded in showing that certain stages in Hegel’s arguments cannot be 
held to correspond entirely to anything in the nature of the reality con- 
templated, and can only be made intelligible if we take into account the 
mind which contemplates the reality, and, in its contemplation, gradually 
passes from partial error to truth. This seems to me an important cha- 
racteristic of Hegel’s system, not sufficiently emphasised by himself, and 
ignored by many students of his philosophy, and Dr. Phalén has done 
valuable service in calling attention to it. But it does not prove his 
poiat. An argument which cannot be understood except in reference to 
a knowing subject may yet give information which is not epistemological 
but ontological. For example, we may reach ontological conclusions by 
means of a reductio ad absurdum, although a reductio ad absurdum in- 
volves the introduction of an hypothesis to which nothing corresponds in 
the nature of the reality. In the same way, Hegel’s arguments, though 
they deal not only with the reality but with the source of our thought 
about it, may yet lead to conclusions absolutely true of the reality. And 
this, I believe, is what Hegel considered he had accomplished. 


J. McTacearr. 


Leitfaden der Experimentellen Psychopathologie. Vorlesungen gehalten 
an der Universitit Leipzig, von Privatdozent Dr. ADALBERT GREGOR, 
Oberarzi der psychiatrisch-neurologischen Klinik, Leipzig. Berlin, 
1910, 8vo. Pp. x, 222. 


An apology is due from the reviewer for his long delay in bringing this 
capital book to the notice of readers of Minp. It consists of sixteen 
lectures on the application of experimental psychological methods in 
the study of mental pathology. In the introductory lecture Dr. Gregor 
emphasises the importance of psychology to the psychiatrist, and dis- 
cusses the possibilities and limits of the use of experimental methods, 
and the bearing of their use upon problems of clinical treatment. He 
then treats successively of experiments on “‘ time-sense,” reactions, appre- 
hension, association, memory, evidence, attention, voluntary movement, 
bodily expression of affective states, mental work, and te-ts of intelli- 
gence. His plan in each case is to explain first the nature and technique 
of the experiments on normal persons, then to discuss their pplicability, 
and alterations that may be necessary when the patients are abnormal, 
and lastly io give a summary of results obtained by himself and other ex- 
perimenialists. Dr. Gregor is well known for his work on cases of Kor- 
sakow's disease, and he draws upon it for the particularly interesting 
lectures on memory and on attention. The book is clearly and method- 
ically written, but as published it suffers grievously from absence of an 
index and of titles to the chapters. The table of conients is the reader's 
only assistance, and it has no references tou tie pages of the text. The 
reader who is undaunted by these difficulties will be rewarded. “x 


Received also :— 


John Watson, The Interpretation of Religious Experience, The Gifford 
Lectures delivered in the University of Glasgow in the years 
1910-12, vol. i., Historical, pp. xiv, 375; vol. ii., Constructive, pp. 
x, 342, Glasgow, Maclehose, 1912. 
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The New Realism, Codperative Studies in Philosophy, by Edwin B. Holt, 
Walter T. Marvin, William Pepperrell Montague, Ralph Barton 
Perry, Walter B. Pitkin, and Edward Gleason Spaulding, New 
York, Macmillan, 1912, pp. xii, 491. 

Ralph Barton Perry, Present Philosophical Tendencies, A Critical Survey 
of Naturalism, Idealism, Pragmatism, and Realism, together with 
a Synopsis of the Philosophy of William James, London, Long- 
mans, 1912, pp. xv, 383. ! 

Baron Friedrich von Hiigel, Eternal Life, A Study of its Implications 
and Applications, Edinburgh, T. & T. Clark, 1912, pp. xlix, 443. 

C. Lloyd Morgan, Instinct and Experience, London, Methuen, 1912, pp. 
xvii, 299. 

G. E. Moore, Ethics (Home University Library), London, Williams & 
Norgate, pp. 256. 

George Stuart Fullerton, The World We Live in, or Philosophy and Life 
in the Light of Modern Thought, New York, The Macmillan Co., 
1912, pp. xi, 293. 

A. C. Pigou, Wealth and Welfare, London, Macmillan, 1912, pp. xxxi, 
493 


John B. McEwen, The Thought in Music, an Enquiry into the Principles 
of Musical Rhythm, Phrasing and Expression, London, Macmillan, 
1912, pp. viii, 233. 

Jacques Loeb, The Mechanistic Conception of Life, Biological Essays, 
Chicago University Press, 1912, pp. 232. 

Herbert Leslie Stewart, Questions of the Day in Philosophy and Psy- 
chology, London, E. Arnold, 1912, pp. ix, 284. 

William Ernest Hocking, The Meaning of God in Human Experience, 
A Philosophic Study of Religion, New Haven, Yale University 
Press, and London, Henry Frowde, 1912, pp. xxxiv, 586. 

Frederick A. M. Spencer, The Meaning of Christianity, London and 
Leipsic, T. Fisher Unwin, 1912, pp. 420. 

Georges Chatterton-Hill, The Sociological Value of Christianity, London, 
A. & C. Black, 1912, pp. xxii, 285. 

E. Noel Reichardt, The Significance of Ancient Religions in Relation to 
Human Evolution and Brain Development, London, Allen & Co., 
1912, pp. xiv, 456. 

B. A. G. Fuller, The Problem of Evil in Plotinus, Cambridge University 
Press, 1912, pp. xx, 336. 

T. W. Rolleston, Parallel Paths, A Study in Biology, Ethics, and Art, 
London, Duckworth & Co., 1912, pp. xv, 299. 

R. E. Lloyd, The Growths of Groups in the Animal Kingdom, with two 
coloured plates, London, Longmans, 1912, pp. vii, 185. 

Francis Aveling, On the Consciousness of the Universal and the Indi- 
vidual, A Contribution to the Phenomenology of the Thought Pro- 
cesses, London, Macmillan, 1912, pp. x, 255. 

F. W. Westaway, Scientific Method, its Philosophy and its Practice, 
London, Blackie & Son, 1912, pp. xix, 439. 

F. L. Rawson, Life Understood from a Scientific and Religious Point of 
View, and the Practical Method of Destroying Sin, Disease, and 
Death, London, The Crystal Press, 1912, pp. xv, 660. 

D. Davidson, Remembrances of a Religio-Maniac, An Autobiography, 
Stratford-on-Avon, Shakespeare Press, 1912, pp. 319. : 

Stewart A. McDowall, Evolution and the Need of Atonement, Cambridge, 
University Press, 1912, xvi, 155. 

Hastings Rashdall, The Metaphysic of Mr. F. H. Bradley (from the 
Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. v.), London, Henry 
Frowde, pp. 27. 
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Charles A. Ellwood, Sociology in Its Psychological Aspects, New York and 
London, D. Appleton & Co., 1912, pp. xiii, 416. 

Knight Dunlop, A System of Psychology, New York, Scribner’s Sons, 
1912, pp. xiv, 368. 

Bernard Hart, The Psychology of Insanity, Cambridge, University Press, 
1912, pp. 176. 

Hugh Crichton Miller, Hypnotism and Disease, A Plea for Rational 
Psychotherapy, with an Introduction by Charles Lloyd Tuckey, 
London and Leipsic, Unwin, 1912, pp. 252. 

Arthur Lynch, Psychology, a New System Based on the Study of the Funda- 
mental Processes of the Human Mind, vol. i., xxiv, 377; vol. ii, xv, 
437, London, Swift & Co., 1912. 

Benjamin Dumville, The Fundamentals of Psychology, A Brief Account of 
the Nature and Development of Mental Processes, for the Use of 
Teachers, London, W. B. Clive, 1912, pp. viii, 382. 

George Sidney Brett, A History of Psychology, Ancient and Patristic, 
London, Allen & Co., 1912, pp. xx, 388. 

F.C. S. Schiller, Humanism, Philosophical Essays, Second Edition en- 
larged, London, Macmillan, 1912, pp. xxxi, 381. 

F.C. S. Schiller, Studies in Humanism, Second Edition, London, Mac- 
millan, 1912, pp. xviii, 492. 

W. H. B. Stoddart, Mind and Its Disorders, A Textbook for Students and 
Practitioners, Second Edition with Illustrations, London, H. K. 
Lewis, 1912, pp. xvi, 518. 

Rudolf Eucken, Main Currents of Modern Thought, A Study of the 
Spiritual and Intellectual Movements of the Present Day, Trans- 
lated by Meyrick Booth, London and Leipsic, Unwin, 1912, pp. 
488. 

Elizabeth S. Haldane and G. R. T. Ross, The Philosophical Works of 
Descartes, in two volumes, vol. ii., Cambridge, The University 
Press, 1912, pp. viii, 380. 

Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, New Series, vol. xii., Containing 
the Papers read before the Society during the Thirty-third Session, 
1911-12, London, Williams & Norgate, 1912, pp. 345. 

A. Cournot, Essai sur les Fondements de nos Connaissunces et sur les 
Caractéres de la Critique Philosophique, Paris, Hachette, 1912, pp. 
vii, 614. 

Simon Deploige, Le Condit de la Morale et de la Sociologic, Deuxiéme 
Edition, Augmentée d’une Préface, Louvain, Institut Supérieur de 
Philosophie, Paris, Alcan, 1912, pp. xvi, 424. 

André Poey, La Paix Mondiale Sa Psychologie Physiologique a travers 
les Siécles, Paris, Garnier Fréres, 1912, pp. xxiii, 331. 

C. H. Renouvier, Hssais de Critique Générale, Premier Essai, Traité de 
Logique Générale et de Logique Formelle, Paris, Armand Colin, 
1912, 2 vols., pp. xvii, 397 + 386. 

L’Année Psychologique Fondée, par Alfred Binet, Dix-Huitiéme Année 
publiée par Larguier des Bancels et le Dr. T. Simon, Paris, Mas- 
son, 1912, pp. 524. 

Walther Schmied-Kowarzik, Umriss einer neuen Analytischen Psychologie, 
Leipzig, Barth, 1912, pp. vi, 318. 

Sophus Hochfeld, Das Kiinstlerische in der Sprache Schopenhauers, Leip- 

; zig, Barth, 1912, pp. xi, 170. 

Liliien J. Martin, Die Projektionsmethode und die Lokalisation visueller 
boon anderer Vorstellungsbilder, Leipzig, Barth, 1912, pp. 

Dr. S. Singer, Aufsitze und Vortrage, Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1912, 
pp. vii, 280. 
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Dr. Nicolaus Petrescu, Zur Begriffsbestimmung der Philosophie, Eine 
kritische Erérterung, Berlin, L. Simin Nf., 1912, pp. 92. 

Immanuel Kants Werke, Herausgegeben von Ernst Cassirer, Band 2. 

Vorkritische Schriften, Band 2, Herausgegeben von Dr. Artur Buchenau, 
Berlin, Bruno Cassirer, 1912, pp. 493. 

Guido de Ruggiero, La Filosofia Contemporanea, Germania, Francia, 
Inghilterra, America, Italia (Biblioteca di Cultura Moderna), 
Bari, Guis, Laterza & Figli, 1912, pp. 485. 

Cosmo Guastella, L’Infinito, Annuario della Biblioteca Filosofica, Estratto 
Dal, vol. ii., Palermo, Reber, 1912, pp. 172. 

Giorgio del Vecchio, Sulla Positivita, Come Carattere del Diritto, 
Modena, A. F. Formiggini, 1911, pp. 24. 

Giorgio del Vecchio, La Comunicabilita del Diritto e le Idee del Vico, 
Trani, Vecchi & Co., 1911, pp. 13. 

Giorgio del Vecchio, Sull’ idea di wna Scienza del Diritto Universale 
Comparato, Seconda Edizione, con aggiunte, Torino, Fratelli Bocca, 
1909, pp. 34. 


VIll.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


ParnosopHicaL Review. Vol. xxi., No. 2. F. J. E. Woodbridge. 
‘Evolution.’ [Argues that ‘‘ evolution is history ; that antecedents and 
causes should consequently be historically construed ; that evolution is 
pluralistic, implying many histories but no single history of the world ; 
that man writes the history only of his own world; that, however, since 
he discovers his world to be a history, he may have a science of history 
or evolution which is universal ; and that this science indicates that 
evolution is progressive’’.] E. B. McGilvary. ‘The Relation of Self- 
consciousness and Object in Sense-perception.’ [The relational view of 
consciousness is compatible with the recognition that the same real object 
is in different consciousnesses. (1) A real object may be a many-in-one 
with the same logical right as any ‘single field of experience’. Pending 
analysis of the conception of continuity, it is not necessary to conceive 
(with ‘natural’ realism) that continuity of perceived surface is unreal, 
when the real surface is discontinuous. (2) Impenetrability is not a 
universal characteristic of space-occupying things. (3) Consciousness 
has a limited eternity and ubiquity, but its ubiquity and eternity radiate 
from the here and now. Contemporaneity is not to be confused with 
simultaneity. (4) ‘Consciousness of consciousness’ is a misnomer for an 
actual fact. An object of attention need not be an object of conscious- 
ness; it may be consciousness itself.] L. W. Flaccus. ‘ Moral Ex- 
perience.’ [The phrase ‘moral experience’ is meant to save ethics from 
subjectivism and metaphysical occultism. It may be interpreted bio- 
logically, psychologically, or autoteleologically. But the biological 
interpretation makes mistaken use of the objective, and therefore fails 
to catch the full implications of the moral as opposed to the non-moral 
and the immoral; the psychological is a descriptive frittering away of 
the whole problem; the autoteleological is guilty either of excessive 
simplicity of reading (Kantian type) or of laxity of method and ambiguous 
definitions (types of pragmatism and personal idealism). The future lies 
with the two modern types of the autoteleological interpretation ; but 
they must rigorously reform their methods, and must undertake a per- 
sistent and discriminating treatment of special ethical problems.] E. G. 
Spaulding. ‘Proceedings of the American Philosophical Association ; 
the Eleventh Annual Meco’ ing, Harvard University, December, 27-29, 
1911.’ Reviews of Book Notices of New Books. Summaries of 
Articles. Notes. 


PsycHoLogicaL Review. Vol. xix., No.2. V.A.C.Henmon. ‘The 
Relation between Mode of Presentation and Retention.’ [Review of 
the conflicting results of previous work ; report of new experiments. So 
far as regards the immediate memory of adults, auditory is clearly su- 
perior to visual presentation for all materials (nouns, nonsense syllables, 
numbers), for various forms of imaginal type, and for one, two, or three 
presentations. Visual-auditory presentation is slightly inferior to audi- 
tory, and decidedly superior to visual ; visual-auditory-motor presentation 
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is slightly inferior to auditory and visual-auditory, and superior to visual. 
The correlations of abilities with different forms of presentation are 
positive and very high.] R. S. Woodworth. ‘Combining the Results 
of Several Tests: a Study in Statistical Method.’ [Given results from 
several tests of the same individual, how can we combine them so as to 
measure the success of each individual in the tests as a whole? Various 
rough methods have been followed ; what is needed is a method which 
shall preserve all the refinement of the original measurements. Such 
a method is familiar to statisticians ; and the purpose of the writer is to 
expound it, and also to work out simplified formulas, which may be used 
for computing correlations when the method has been employed. Once 
the individualist’s standing in any number of tests has been found, the 
additional labour of computing correlations is slight. The formulas 
offered are in part inathematically equivalent to those usually employed, 
in part (if these others are taken as norms) approximative only ; it 
does not necessarily follow that the latter are less nearly correct.] 
J. E. Boodin. ‘Knowing Selves.’ [In trying to know the self, we 
are concerned with the finite self and its processes; and our method 
must be naturalistic. We know other selves neither by analogical in- 
ference nor by mystical appreciation, but as we know ourselves, through 
the situations upon which we react. In particular, (1) there isa state 
of bare awareness, simpler than any involving the I-me relation; that 
relation itself is, however, merely the relation of selective content and 
selected object ; in it the J and the me constantly change places; both 
are functions of a system of tendencies which strives to realise itself 
and which may be called ‘self’ in an inclusive sense. (2) Self-identity 
does not need the hypothesis of substance ; constancy and change are 
both given facts of experience; while attention flickers, the context 
of interest may be lifelong. (3) There are unities in experience, but 
absolute uniqueness is a dogma; sometimes the self is partial; and there 
are different grades of unity. (4) Activity and freedom do not mean 
novelty ; they imply the realisation of an aim ; and this is there or not 
there, whether the stream of tendencies or a transcendental knower is 
the agent. In like manner, our method leaves unimpaired, (5) the 
value and worth of conduct.] Discussion. A. E. Davies. ‘ Professor 
Titchener’s Theory of Memory and Imagination.’ E. B. Titchener. 
‘Memory and Imagination: a Restatement.’ [Discussion of the treat- 
ment of elementary image, memory and imagination in Titchener’s 
Text-book. Criticism and reply. | 


AMERICAN JOURNAL oF PsycHoLocy. Vol. xxiii., No. 3. E. Jacobson. 
‘Further Experiments on the Inhibition of Sensations.’ [Experiments 
with simultaneous presentation of sounds and odours. In the first series, 
the strength of the odour was rather increased than lessened by the ac- 
companying sound. Hence in a second series the observers were instructed 
to relax attention to the odour ; still there was no marked inhibition. 
Thirdly, concentrated attention was given to the sound; now the odour 
was weakened. The attention, upon which inhibition depended, is largely 
a matter of representative and other processes associated to the sound; 
the author therefore refers sensory inhibition to the action of such ‘ad- 
ducent’ processes.] G. S, Hall. ‘Why Kant is Passing.’ ([Outline, 
with running commentary, of the Critique of Pure Reason, the Critique 
of Practical Reason, the Religion within the Bonds of Pure Reason, 
and the Critique of Judgment. The first of these works leaves Kant the 
most extreme of agnostics ; the second give us his greatest insight, that 
will is larger and deeper than intellect ; the third errs in making the 
moralist the judge and assayer of the products of the folk-soul ; the 
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fourth shows us that the entire idealistic movement is only a propaedeutic 
to religious psychology. The author then deals briefly with the relation 
to Kant of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, and distinguishes the three 
stages in the post-Kantian movement ; Kantian orthodoxy, the applica- 
tion of the historical or comparative method, and current geneticism. 
The task of the present day is to psycho-analyse the great system-makers, 
not on the Freudian basis of sex, but on that of religion, and thus to 
understand them ; it is wholly wrong to force such cumbersome thought- 
machinery as that of the Kantian epistemology upon our academic youth. ] 
E. B. Titchener. ‘ Prolegomena to a Study of Introspection.’ [Shows, 
with copious illustration, that introspection is still regarded as the most 
important means of psychological knowledge ; scientific introspection 
must, however, be sharply distinguished from that of moralising common 
sense or of reflective philosophy. Introspection implies self-consciousness 
only as all scientific observation implies it; and the employment of the 
method need not itself be conscious. While introspection presupposes 
the standpoint of descriptive psychology, it cannot furnish a psycholo- 
gical system ; like other scientific methods, it simply offers materials 
which may be worked up into a system.] C. E. Ferree. ‘ Description 
of a Rotary Campimeter.’ [An instrument which makes it possible to 
work on any retinal meridian with the same ease and precision as were 
attainable with the old form on the nasal and temporal meridians. ] 
F. M. Urban. ‘A Remark on the Legibility of Printed Types.’ [Points 
out that certain French logarithmic tables are printed, in accordance with 
Babbage’s suggestion, on yellowish paper; the results are good. Raises, 
in connexion with such tables, questions of optics (spacing and grouping 
of lines, type. etc.) and of immediate memory (number of figures carried 
at a glance) ; recommends the division of the right angle into 100 degrees. ] 
E. B. Titchener and W. S. Foster. ‘A List of the Writings of James 
Ward.’ W. T. Shepherd. ‘The Discrimination of Articulate Sounds 
by Cats.’ [Experiments on unnamed kitten of seven months and named 
cat of about three years ; the results are definitely positive ; the younger 
animal formed an association in 250, the older in 490 trials.] Book Re- 
views. Book Notes. 


JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY, PsycHoLoGy AND ScrentTIFIC METHODs. ix., 
17. F.C. Sharp. ‘The Introductory Course in Ethics.’ [Advocates 
discussion.] J. W. Hudson. ‘The Aim and Content of the First 
College Course in Ethics.’ [Wants ‘education for democracy,’ and ‘a study 
of American ideals’.] J. H. Tufts. ‘The Use of Legal Material in 
Teaching Ethics.’ [As bearing on the nominal fixity of rules, the leniency 
of formal judgments and the problem of ends and means.] M. Eastman, 
‘Mr. Schiller’s Logic.’ [All teachers of logic should read it—it will give 
them the same comfort as profanity would.] ix., 18. H.R. Marshall. 
‘The Causal Relation between Mind and Body.’ [Argues that the causal 
concept proper, which is derived from the observation of motions, must be 
distinguished from the concept of efficiency, which is derived from their 
experience.| J. E. Downey. ‘Literary Synesthesia.’ [The poets do 
not experience true synesthesia, but enjoy analogies between the senses. ] 
ix. 19. B.H. Bode. ‘Consciousness and Its Object.’ [A criticism of 
the realist doctrine (McGilvary) that things undergo no change in becom- 
ing known, from a pragmatist standpoint.} M. H. Strong and H. L. 
Hollingworth. ‘The Influence of Form and Category on the Outcome 
of Judgment.’ [The experimenters had to class twenty-five photographs of 
actresses in the order of their preference, dislike, intelligence and stupid- 
ity.] L. E. Hicks. ‘Something More about Inversion: A Rejoinder.’ 
(To Schmidt ; cf. ix.,9.] ix., 20. C. A. Strong. ‘The Nature of Con- 
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sciousness. —1.’ [V. infra.] J. Dewey. ‘In Response to Prof. McGilvary.’ 
[On the ‘ ego-centric predicament,’ ‘ organic releases,’ etc.]  ix., 21. C. A. 
Strong. ‘The Nature of Consciousness.—1.’ [V.infra.] J. B. Pratt, 
‘Prof. Perry’s Proofs of Realism.’ [A keen criticism, arguing that on the 
author’s own showing none of them are conelusive.] C. Ladd Franklin. 
‘Explicit Primitives: Again.’ [A reply to Fite in ix., 6.] ix., 22. C. A. 
Strong. ‘The Nature of Consciousness.—ur.’ [The argument of this 
clearly and carefully written series of papers is that ‘feeling’ and ‘aware- 
ness’ must be distinguished. ‘Consciousness’ as feeling is psychical 
existence and starts from the recognition of “‘images” as ‘‘a perfectly 
plain and unequivocal fact”. They are other than their objects, their 
relation to their objects must be conceived as mediating them. ii. They 
stand for their objects as a photograph stands for a person. The fact 
that images are /ater than objects ‘‘ Suggests if it does not actually 
prove” that the objects exist independently. But the existence of 
images is psychical originally, and it remains to account for their pro- 
jection into the object. iii. The image prompts us to act as if the object 
were at a certain point. The image taken with its motor promptings 
explains what we perceive, and projection is ‘‘a rooted habit of seeing the 
object inthe guise of the image yet where the image is not”.]| M. W. 
Calkins. ‘Mr. Muscio’s Criticism of Miss Calkins’s Reply to the 
Realist.’ [Cf. ix., 12; upholds a ‘personal idealism,’ but admits that 
she has so far argued only for ‘a solipsistic type’. ] 


Revue ve ler Mai, 1912. M. Gossard. ‘The 
Frontiers of Metaphysics and Science.’ [That apart from Metaphysics 
the unification of the Sciences is hopeless.] Dr. Monsaingeon. ‘The 
Physical Cure of Psychoneurosis.’ A. Dies. ‘Critical Review of the 
History of Ancient Philosophy.’ [A bibliography of German and French 
Dictionaries of Philosophers, Greek especially.] P. Le Guayder. 
‘Positivist Moral Systems compared with the Thomist.’ [Positivists 
first deny that moral science is normative, and then bring in a normative 
moral of their own, teaching that the sum of moral duty is conformity 
with social environment; and that acts which have no direct social bear- 
ing are neither moral nor immoral. The Thomist distinction of primary 
and secondary moral precepts is shown to be an adequate recognition of 
such variation of the moral law as goes with the varying conditions of 
human nature. ] ler Juillet, 1912. A. Huc. ‘Nervous Pathology and Mys- 
ticism: the case of St. Teresa.’ [Teresa eminently a sane woman.| S. Bel- 
mond. ‘Scotist Univocism.’ [Scotus writes: ‘Being may be taken in its 
widest sense as extending to everything that is not nothing, to everything 
that does not involve a contradiction, whether logical being or real being. 
By this concept of being we know God vaguely only, as having one common 
concept with others.’ In this widest sense he thinks being is predicated 
of God and creatures univocally.] A. Dies. ‘Critical Review of the 
History of Ancient Philosophy.’ [A wonderfully elaborate bibliography 
of Orphic Verses and Hippocrates.] Dr. R. van der Elst. ‘ Moral 
Invalids.’ [How they are made, and who and what is responsible for the 
making of them.] F. Chovet. ‘The Constituent Elements of our Sen- 
sations.’ [‘It is precisely because the qualities called secondary exist 
in my organ and in the object itself only under the form of movement 
that we are authorised to attribute to this object real extension under the 
very form in which we perceive it.’]_ ler Aofit, 1912. S. Belmond. ‘ Uni- 
vocal in the Scotist sense.’ [‘ Being may signify being something, the con- 
trary of nothing, quid ; or it may signify being this or that, qua’e : in the 
first sense God and the creature wre ; in the second gense God and the crea- 
ture are different, one from another ; in the first sense being is wnirocal, 
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in the second it is analogous. Duns Scotus makes of this wnirocal an arm 
against agnosticism and anthropomorphism.’] A. Huc. ‘ Neurosis and 
Mysticism ; the Case of St. Teresa.’ [St. Teresa was a woman of extra- 
ordinarily strong will and sound judgment, neurotics are neither.] E. 
Peillaube. ‘Theory of Emotions.’ [Intellectualist and physiological 
theories, William James. | 


ArcHIV F. D. GESAMTE PsycHonogig. Bd. xxii., Heft 4. I. Netto 
und M. Groos, herausgegeben von K. Groos. ‘Die Sinnesdaten im 
“Ring des Nibelungen”; optisches und akustisches Material.’ [A 
study, qualitative and quantitative, of the words denoting visual and 
auditory qualities used by Wagner in the ‘‘ Ring”; comparison with 
Goethe, Shakespeare, Spenser, Schiller and others. Wagner’s imagina- 
tion is strongly visual, and only moderately auditory ; the factor of 
speech is in him much stronger than in Goethe and Schiller, that of 
non-articulate sounds much weaker ; he operates very little with colours, 
but more often than any other author so far investigated with neutral 
visual qualities and with words denoting glow, glitter, lustre; words 
of this latter group are especially favoured by musical writers.] E. 
Bischoff. ‘Untersuchungen tther Ubungsfiihigkeit und Ermiidbarkeit 
bei ‘‘geistiger” und “kérperlicher” Arbeit.’ [A differential study of 
mental work (addition) and bodily work (dynamograph) in the case of 
twelve subjects (men: 11 attendants, 1 physician). The results permit 
the arrangement of these subjects in the order of liability to fatigue, 
bodily and mental, and capacity of practice, mental only. There is 
no correlation between bodily and mental fatigue; between mental 
fatigue and practice; between (mental) practice and bodily fatigue. 
The positive results are rather the establishment, under all three 
heads, of marked individual differences, and the exposition of a simple 
and reliable method for the measurement of the phenomena in question. } 
A. Kronfeld. ‘Experimentelles zum Mechanismus der Auffassung.’ 
|‘ Apprehension’ is the process whereby we become conscious of a 
non-spitial objectified content, ¢.g., of the meaning of a sentence ; 
the ‘ non-spatial ’ marks it off from ‘perception’. We find the specific 
function of apprehension characterised, though inadequately, by Kant 
(dynamic synthesis), Wundt (apperception), and the recent representatives 
of the psychology of act or function, Husserl, Stumpf, Messer, Erdmann. 
To ascertain its psychological nature, we must mark off, experimentally, 
whatever in its mechanism is purely associative. Tachistoscopic experi- 
ments with ‘associative constellation’ (foregone suggestion), made on 
normal and abnormal subjects, lead to the distinction of four types of 
apprehension : the normal, the manic, the psychopathic, the demented ; 
all show, in varying manner and degree, that associative mechanisms 
can influence the mode and direction of objectification in the act of 
apprehension. A second important factor in the mechanism of apprehen- 
sion is found in the properties and characters of the letter-forms and 
word-forms presented; form of combination and position within the 
complex of letters have their special efficacy; with sense-material we 
misread far more often than we overlook. Experiments with pictures 
confirm the results already outlined. The introspective reports are 
reserved for later publication.] M. Hirschfeld. ‘Uber die Lokalization 
der Sexualzentren.’ [The cerebral centres of the sexual processes may 
perhaps be sought in the epiphysis, and more especially in the hypophysis ; 
the secretory glandular cells and ducts, recently discovered in the latter 
structure, suggest that it is the storehouse and manufactory of the 
chemical toxic substance which underlies libido.] Literaturbericht. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT F, PsycHotoaiz. Bd. lx., Heft 3. A. Hoffler. ‘Gestalt 
und Beziehung ; Gestalt und Anschauung.’ [After a preliminary discus- 
sion of arguments against (Gelb, Marty) and for the ‘ form of combination’ 
(Hé6fler, ‘ Benussi, Schmied-Kowarzik), the writer proceeds (1) to his 
negative thesis, that the form of combination is not explicable in terms 
of relation. Manifolds, he maintains, are either formed or unformed. 
Form of combination never appears apart from relations ; and the rela- 
tions may, in whole or part, be taken up (at least subjectively) into the 
form. But the form is as objective as the relations and the absolute 
contents which ‘ground’ them, and cannot itself be reduced to either. 
The term Gestaltqualitét is useful, not only as indicating the quale of 
form, but also as emphasising the immediacy of this quale in experience. 
(2) On the positive side, the writer proposes to use the term Anschauung 
for the (ideational) act of apprehension of form. To use it for the act of 
formation (Gestaltwnysakt instead of Gestalterfassungsakt) would involve 
the subject in the controversy regarding the production (Produzieren) of 
ideas. This he desires to avoid; he believes however—to take a concrete 
case—that ‘‘melodies are not invented but discovered”.] Literatur- 
bericht. Gesellschaft fiir experimentelle Psychologie. 


*¢Screntia.” Rivista pi Screnza. Vol. xii., No. xxiv., July, 1912. 
H. Poincaré. ‘La Logique le I’Infini.’ [In the previous discussions 
on tne use of the infinite in mathematics in which Poincaré joined, 
each side kept on repeating the same arguments. There seems, in fact, 
a fundamental difference in mentality among mathematicians ; some, 
whom Poincaré calls ‘‘ Pragmatists,” believe that the infinite is derived 
from the finite, and all verification and all definition is performed with a 
finite number of words ; others, the ‘‘ Cantorians,” believe that there are 
objects and truths which cannot be defined or demonstrated in a finite 
number «f words. The Cantorians are realists and believe that the 
truth of a proposition does not depend on its verification by us. It is 
not difficult to place Poincaré, on the grounds of some of his writings, 
among those whom he not wholly inappropriately calls ‘‘ Pragmatists ”. 
But by his strange statement that the ‘‘ Pragmatists,’ but not the 
‘*Cantorians,” reject what Mr. Russell calls ‘‘ vicious circle fallacies,” 
Poincaré would apparently place Mr. Russell among the ‘ Pragmatists ”. | 
K. Bohlin. ‘ Die veriinderlichen Sterne.’ [Recent observation, etc., of 
stars which are variable in luminous intensity.] A. Findlay. ‘Osmostic 
Pressure and the Theory of Solutions.’ C. Emery. ‘Le piante formi- 
carie.’ [Discussion of the biologic:l significance of the association of 
certain plants with ants.| M. Grammont. ‘Fonétique istorique et 
fonétique expérimentale.’ [The phonetic spelling is the author’s.] 
Critical Note. A. Kronfeld. ‘Les fondements de l’intuitivisme.’ [On 
N. Losskij’s Die Grundlegung des Intuitivismus, Halle, 1908.] Book 
Reviews. [Among others, long and sympathetic analyses of M. Winter’s 
La Méthode dans la Philosophie des Mathématiques (Paris, 1911), and J. E. 
Miller’s The Psychology of Thinking (New York, 1909).] General Reviews. 
F. Henkel. ‘La lumiére zodiacale.’ C. Acqua. ‘ Le sang des plantes.’ 
Review of Reviews. Chronicle. Vol. xii., No. xxv., September, 1912. 
H. Poincaré. ‘L’espace et le temps.’ [One of the reasons which have 
decided the author to return to the question of space and time is the 
revolution in our ideas on mechanics lately brought about by the principle 
of relativity (Lorentz). It might appear that the principle leads us to 
form a wholly new conception of space and time, and to show that 
geometry is not out of the reach of assaults of experience. However, we 
need not modify our conclusions : we have adopted a convention because 
it seemed convenient. At the present time certain physicists wish to 
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adopt a new convention because they think it more convenient. That 
is the whole state of the question, and anybody can legitimately keep 
to the old way of thinking so as not to disturb his old habits. A short 
notice of the work of Poincaré is put by the editors in a note at the 
beginning of the article.] F. Enriques. ‘TI significato della critica 
dei principii nello sviluppo delle matematiche.’ [Occupied with the 
philosophical problem of finding the value of the critique of the 
principles of mathematics, and the place belonging to this critique in 
the progress of science. The author finds, both with the notions of 
continuity and infinitesimals with the Greeks and up to the times of 
Newton and Leibniz, and with other parts of more modern mathematics, 
that progress—both extensive and intensive—is a function of the critique 
of principles; and that this critique is not a new phenomenon but an 
essential part of the elaboration of concepts which at every period pre- 

res for or accompanies the progress of science or its more extended 
application. Philosophically speaking, the most interesting part of 
this article is on what the author calls “ pragmatism” and ‘‘ naturalism ”’. 
The father of philosophical pragmatism which has resulted in an anti- 
scientific reaction is the pragmatism of the mathematical logivians who, 
armed with the critique of principles, maintain the arbitrary character 
of definitions and postulates against the ‘‘ naturalistic” conception (based 
on naive realism) which considers mathematical entities as existing out- 
side us and as thus being objects of discovery. This ‘‘ pragmatism ”’ 
may gain the victory over ‘‘naturalism,” but is, in turn, conquered by 
history.] E. Millosevich. ‘Dalla torre di Babele al laboratorio di 
Groninga.’ [A rather rhetorical article in which the history of astronomy 
is divided into four phases: The ancient and non-Hellenic astronomy 
was empirical ; the Greeks made of astronomy a geometrical science ; 
dynamical astronomy began with Newton ; in the nineteenth century began 
a physio-chemical phase. At Groningen, for example, there is what may 
be called an astronomical laboratory.] D. H. Scott. ‘The Evolution 
of Plants.” [A brief consideration of some modern ideas on the histori- 
cal course of the evolution of plants.] H. Piéron. ‘Le probléme de 
Yorientation, envisagé chez les fourmis.’ [A long and detailed paper 
of great psychological interest on both ancient and modern work on the 
problem of orientation with ants. The actual state of the problem is 
formulated, and the question as to what we can deduce on the subject 
of processes of orientation in general is investigated. It is with the ants 
that the main problem can be resolved most easily by approximate ex- 

riments.| W. Ostwald. ‘Uber Organisation und Organisatoren.’ 
The first of a series of articles. This part contains a general theory 
of organisation and organisators.] Book Reviews. [Among others, 
there is an interesting review by F. W. Henkel of E. T. Whittaker’s 
History of the Theories of Aether and Electricity, London, 1910.] 
General Reviews. W. Mecklenburg. ‘Les théories thermodynamiques 
modernes.’ R. Maunier. ‘Le nouveau code pénal de |’Egypte et la 
science positive du délit.’ Review of Reviews. Chronicle. 
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STIRLING’S RELATION TO HEGEL. 


To those who were brought up by Stirling to regard the name of Hegel 
with a reverence accorded to no other, who from comparatively early 
years were familiarised with the Hegelian terms ‘* Universal” and 
‘* Particular ” through hearing them frequently in paternal exhortations, 
it seems incredible that any uncertainty should exist regarding the 
relation of the Scottish to the German philosopher. It appears, how- 
ever, that a nd in the Note on Hegel in Stirling’s translation of 
Schwegler’s History of Philosophy has given rise to some misunderstand- 
ing, and it has been thought advisable to endeavour to remove this mis- 
understanding by stating briefly what are known to be the actual facts 
of the case. 

Perhaps the best way to come to an understanding of the nature of 
Stirling’s relation to Hegel is to realise the meaning of an expression to 
be found everywhere in the former’s works—the ‘‘ Historic Pabulum”’. 
This expression is Stirling’s own, and may be said to sum up the lesson 
of his life—a life for more than fifty years, of almost unparalleled con- 
centration on a single study, a single object—the study of the philosophy 
of Hegel and his immediate predecessors (together, it must be added, 
with that of Aristotle), and the resolve to develop this philosophy, and 
to advance, as far as possible, the knowledge of it. By ‘“ Historic 
Pabulum”’ Stirling means the outcome of the labours of Man as thinker 
—the form in which thought has emerged in one’s own day after a 
world-long passage through the highest minds of all ages. He was 
never weary of urging the importance of “assimilating the Historic 
Pabulum,”’ never tired of proclaiming the worthlessness of the efforts of 
those individual writers who, ‘‘ yielding to the impatience of vanity,” 
attempted to set up so-styled ‘“independent”’ systems of philosophy. 
Now, almost from the beginning of his acquaintance with the works of 
Hegel (in 1856), Stirling felt convinced that, as he expressed it himself, 
it was ‘‘in the vessel of Hegel” that the Historic Pabulum was con- 
tained. Not, of course, that it had originated there—however new and 
original the form which it took in the hands of Hegel, the Historic 
Pabulum had undoubtedly come to him from those of his immediate 
predecessors, Kant and Fichte, if not also of Schelling ; and therefore 
a thorough assimilation of the Historic Pabulum involved a careful 
study of the works of Kant, Fichte, and Schelling, as well as of those of 
Hegel. It was, however, as little more than steps in the stair leading 
up to Hegel that Stirling regarded those other three German philosophers. 

egel, he held, had so transformed and transfused the result of the 
labours of his predecessors as to have created ‘essentially an entire new 
philosophy . . . perhaps the beginning of the end of philosophy at all!” 
(What is Thought? p. 327). 

Writing to his friend, Dr. C. M. Ingleby, in 1869, Stirling says with 
regard to Hegel, ‘‘ he always proves his student’s fate. After Hegel, all 
else is so tame, insipid, colourless—so plainly mere verbiage!” Of the 
truth of this remark Stirling’s own life is a striking proof—it may almost 
be said to have been given up to Hegel. After 1851, Stirling had no pro- 
fessional claims on his time ; after 1857, but few social distractions. All 
the time and labour which other men are bound to expend in office, 
or work-room, or lecture-hall, he devoted to the study and exposition of 
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Hegel, of whom he thus acquired such intimate knowledge as probably 
was possessed by no other man—admittedly no other in this country. 

He possessed all Hegel’s works, and all of them bear the signs of 
frequent handling, and most of them contain notes in his own writ- 
ing. As might be expected, the AMsthetik and the Naturphilosophie 
have evidently obtained the smallest share of Stirling’s attention, but 
even with these works he proved himself to be familiar by his article 
in Macmillan’s Mayazine for October, 1867, on the ‘‘ Symbolism of the 
Sublime,” and his Vindication of Hegel against Whewell and Robertson 
Smith, published in 1873. The Phinomenologie, too, he knew well, and 
regarded as ‘‘even a wonderful work, a unique work,” though he held 
that it does not form the true gate-way into the Hegelian System—is not 
“a necessary integrant of the System’ (What is Thought? p. 382)1— 
and moreover that it ‘‘ cannot, for difficulty, by any other work of Hegel 
be surpassed”. But perhaps of all Hegel’s works it was the Rechts 
Philosophie which he regarded with the highest admiration. When he 
went to the country for a brief month’s holiday, he must take the volume 
with him; and it is in reference to it that he writes, in 1870, to Dr. 
Ingleby, ‘‘ Ah me! What wisdom, and wisdom for the hour that now is, 
and not the slightest dream of it in England to any one who has not read 
something of my own.” 

As the result of his close study of Hegel, Stirling applied the Hegelian 
doctrine to almost every sphere of thought and of human life. It formed 
the philosophical support of his religion (again and again he declared that, 
with regard to religion, he belonged to ‘‘ the Hegelian Right ’—i.e., he 
was a philosophical Christian) ; it was the basis of his views on all legal, 
political, or social questions, the substance, as has already been indicated, 
of his exhortations to his family. 

This also should be added, that he expended on the study and develop- 
ment of the Hegelian philosophy not only his time, his energies—his life 
—but even a considerable portion of his means. The publication of the 
Secret of Hegel cost its author some £400, which was not recovered for 
many years. 

Yet in the passage in the Note in Schwegler, referred to above, Stirling 
declares, ‘‘I have not sought, and do not seek, to be considered a dis- 
ciple’ of Hegel’s ; and again in the same passage, “ Whether that Notion 
[the Hegelian Notion] be really the pulse of thought . . . that is what I 
stilldoubt. So long as that doubt remains, I am not properly an Hegelian.” 

In weighing the value of the evidence of this, the single passage of like 
import in all Stirling’s works, three points have to be borne in mind. 
First, that in the Schwegler, if anywhere, Stirling no doubt wished to 
take up the position of the unbiassed expositor ; secondly, that the Note was 
written in 1867, and that there is abundant evidence in the author’s later 
works that he did ‘‘ accept the Notion ” ; and, thirdly (a fact as yet known 
only to the present writer and one or two other persons), that in Stirling’s 
own copy of Schwegler, which contains many jottings in his own hand, 
the two misleading sentences have been entirely deleted by himself. If it is 
asked why those sentences were not omitted in subsequent editions of the 
Schwegler (now in its fourteenth edition), the only explanation that suggests 
itself is that the practical difficulties involved in such extensive alteration 
of stereotyped plates, appeared to Stirling’s unpractical mind insuperable. 

Apart from all this, however, we possess unmistakable evidence that, 


_'For this opinion, though opposed by several German Hegelians, Stir- 

ng maintained that he had the support of Hegel himself, who expressly 
withdrew the Phanomenologie ‘‘from its position as ‘ first part of the 
System of Science’ ” (The Categories, pp. 44 and 5d). 
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whatever doubts he may have had as regards the Hegelian Notion in 1867, 
Stirling had got entirely rid of them before 1873. In that year he pub- 
lished his Lectures on the Philosophy of Law, the first of which a writer 
in the Critical Review describes as ‘‘ despite its brevity—fifteen pages,” 
“the most luminous summing up of the problems to be faced in philo- 
sophy, as well as the clearest and truest piece of philosophical analysis to 
be found anywhere”. In the Preface to the Lectures, Stirling declares : 
‘““No man till Hegel ever explicitly saw the Notion, and no man till 
Hegel ever built a system on it. This is certainly the most important 
philosophical achievement that has fallen to the lot of any man . . . for 
it would be quite possible to represent and demonstrate all philosophy to 
be but a series of attempts to find the Notion, of which only that of Hegel 
at long and last succeeded.” On page 25 of the same volume, this state- 
ment occurs,—‘‘ it is the single antithesis of universal and particular that 
makes the whole world of man . . . it is the ultimate and absolute secret : 
it is the Notion, the concrete notion. No highest philosopher for cen- 
turies will have anything to do but to make this notion explicit, bring it 
into full consciousness.”’ 

This latter passage must have been written in 1871 (the year in which 
the Lectures were delivered to the Juridical Society of Edinburgh), and 
it would be easy to support it with others of a similar import from Stir- 
ling’s writings of the same, or a slightly subsequent, period—from the 
Law Lectures themselves, from Whewell and Hegel (which is bound up 
with the Lectures) and from articles in the Journal of Speculative Philo- 
sophy and elsewhere—as well as from his latest books, What is Thought? 
and The Categories. 

These two last books contain what the author himself described as his 
‘own special wind-up and best,” and Prof. Pringle- Pattison as ‘‘the 
stripping off of the last veil that has hitherto obscured and distorted the 
view of Hegel”. Though the first of the two was not published till 
Stirling was in his eightieth year, we have his own authority for 
stating that the substance of them was carried in his mind for over five- 
and-twenty years—until an opportunity for publication occurred—and 
they cannot therefore be regarded, or disregarded, as the work of an octo- 
genarian. It is specially, in fact, in What is Thought? that we find 
Stirling’s own contribution to philosophy ; and it consists precisely in 
the development of the Hegelian Notion. Stirling never made any very 
definite claim to originality, being content, no doubt, to know that he had 
assimilated, and made accessible to others, the Historic Pabulum ;_ but 
the careful student of his works must feel convinced that there is much 
in them explicit which at most is only implicit in Hegel—that it is the 
action of Stirling’s mind upon it which has converted the triple spectrum 
of the Hegelian Notion, with its suggestion of the laboratory, into the 
white light of a ‘‘ living principle”. 

A. Hutcnison 


THE LATE LADY WELBY. 


We are requested to state that a biography of the late Victoria Lady 
Welby is in course of preparation. It is hoped that her friends and 
correspondents may be willing to assist by placing such letters as they 
may possess at the disposal of her family. The greatest care will be 
taken of the letters, and they will be returned to their respective owners 
intact at the earliest possible date. In the absence of any definite ex- 
pression of wish to the contrary it will be assumed that the loan of the 
letters implies permission to publish where deemed desirable. 

The letters Jeadt be sent to Sir Charles Welby, Bart., C.B., Denton 
Manor, Grantham. 
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